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THE CRADLE OF THE NEW WORLD.* 


BALANDRA HEAD, AT THE 


J HEN the Grand Admiral, one lovely 
morning in December, nearly four 


\ 


senturies ago, landed on the shores of the 


beautiful island now known as Santo Do- 
mingo, he found a land whose charms sur- 
passed all that poets had dreamed of en- 
chanted realms beyond the Western seas. 
Green and wooded shores, washed by eme- 
ald waves, receding with gentle upward 
slopes into lofty mountains, whose grand 
leclivities were shaded with all the luxuri- 
ince and glory of the tropics ; 
bright and cloudless, an air so mild and sa- 
lubrious, that the peaceful inhabitants, like 
our first parents in Paradise, had not learned 
the use of clothing; such an abundance of 
natural food that no was needful : 
what wonder that the heart of the great dis- 
coverer was filled with unspeakable rapture 
at the sight, or that he fondly believed he 
had alighted in a new garden of the Lord? 
The natives called the island Haiti, which 
n their language signified “high ground.” 
in the eastern part they also gave it the 


a heaven so 


work 


* Santo Domingo, Past and Present, with a Glance at 
Hayti. By Samurt Hazarp. Copiously illustrated. 
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name of Quisqueya, “mother of the earth ;” 
while the western part was sometimes styled 
Babeque or Bohio, “land of many villages.” 
Columbus, in grateful remembrance of his 
adopted country, and because the island re- 
minded him of the most favored provinces 
of Andalusia, gave it the name of Hispatiola, 
or Little Spain. Later it was called Santo 
Domingo, from the name of the chief city, 
of which the first stone was laid on the 4th 
of August, 1496. 

Many circumstances render the history of 
this island peculiarly interesting. Here was 
planted the first European colony in the New 
World. It was the first spot cursed by the in- 
troduction of African slavery, and the place 
where the great movement for the extine- 
tion of human servitude commenced. On 
this island has wielded the power 
of almost every European government, the 
blood of whose children has been lavishly 
poured forth upon its soil. Though fire and 
sword, cruelty and persecution, have swept 
over every part of this glorious island, to- 
day it rests upon the bosom of the tropic 
seas as beautiful, majestic, and fruitful in 
all its natural gifts as when Columbus first 
discovered it, waiting only the assistance of 


been 
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DISCOVERY OF SANTO DOMINGO.—FROM A SKETOH BY 


law and sound government, accompanied by 
intelligence, industry, and enterprise, to take 
its place as one of the most favored of states. 
Lying in the Atlantic Ocean, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Mexico, second of the Great 
Antilles to Cuba in size only, Santo Domin- 
go, by its position and natural advantages, 
ranks first of all the beautiful islands in 
these waters; and though to-day impoy- 
erished and a beggar, she will yet prove, 
under proper care, a precious jewel to the 
power that may take her under its protec- 
tion. 

Such is the peculiar formation of this mag- 
nificent island that within its boundaries is 
found almost every variety of climate, while 
in the character of its soils and vegetation 
it is equally varied. This fact is due to cer- 
tain peculiarities of its position, and to the 
singular manner in which its principal 
mountain ranges are placed. These consist 
generally of long chains, of which there are 
two principal ones, stretching the whole 
length of the island, their general direction 
being from east to west. From these prin- 
eipal ranges, which on each side leave a 
space nearly equal between them and the 





coast, but which do not always 
run parallel to one another, < 
a number of secondary chains 
which, running in different qj 
rections, divide the land ly 
tween into valleys as various j; 
depth as extent; and these yal] 
leys are again divided by hills 
and ridges of dimensions as ya 
rious as are the valleys th: 
divide, so that the secondart 
chains and ridges appear lik 
so many supporters given }y 
Nature to the principal mount 
ains. 

The secondary chains that 
run from the sides of the princi 
pal ones toward the sea divid 
the intermediate space int 
plains of various figures and ex- 
tent; and these plains are sub 
divided and sheltered by othe 
ridges, which, going sometime 
even to the beach, serve then 
as a sort of boundaries or ram 
parts. 

The two great chains of 
mountains rise as they advan 
from the east; but this pro 
gressive elevation does not 
continue for more than forty 
leagues, after which the heights 
remain the same for a consid 
erable distance. They seem to 
widen as they approach the 
west, till, coming to the middle 
of the narrow part of the island, 
they narrow again, still preserv- 
ing their height, until, in fact, 

toward the western part, the mountains ar 
almost piled on top of each other. For this 
reason, seen at sea, the whole island appears 
completely mountainous. 

In this mountainous formation lies th 
very secret of its great fertility; for these 
mountains act as immense reservoirs, whos 
waters, by means of innumerable rivers, ar 
afterward borne in every direction. They 
are the barriers erected by Nature to repel 
the violence of the winds, to temper the rays 
of a scorching sun, and to vary the tempera- 
ture of the air. With occasional exceptions 
all these mountains are covered with vege- 
tation of some sort, but principally of the 
most valuable kinds of trees, the wood of 
which is used in commerce; and though the 
summits of some raise their rocky peaks 
bald of trees or vegetation, yet the majority 
are covered with mould, rich in the accumu- 
lated vegetable decay of centuries. 

Of the two principal mountain ranges 
the larger and southerly chain begins at the 
extreme eastern end of the island, and runs 
nearly through its centre, ending near Don- 
don, in the Haytian part, thus dividing the 

| Dominican portion into two districts—the 
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North and South. 


Cristo Mountains; beginning at the bay of 
that name, and running almost parallel with 
the line of the north coast, it finally ends in 
the peninsula of Samana. Between these 


This range is familiar- 
ly known as the Cordillera or Cibao range. 
Nearly parallel, and to the north of the Cibao, 
extends the great range known as the Monte 


| 


ULL Y injck 


WY JOD AY 


| those in the Haytian, while the mountains 
of the former are notably rich in valuable 
mines and minerals, the climate and soil 
| being equally varied throughout the two 
portions. 

If we glance at the old chronicles of the 
hardy adventurers who were favored with 
the sight of the New World when it was 


two ranges lies one of the most fertile, beau- | first discovered by Europeans, we find that 
tiful, well-watered plains or valleys in the | they all agree in their glowing descriptions 
world—the famous “ Vega Real,” or Royal| of the new and wondrous lands comprised 


Plain, of Columbus. 


in the general term of “the Indies.” Even 


The valleys of the Dominican part are | those adventurers who came from the sunny 
more numerous and of greater extent than | lands of the South of Europe, and who, it 
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might be supposed, were well familiarized 
to the charms and novelties of the azure 
skies, gorgeous coloring, and luxuriant veg- 
etation of the tropics, are in no wise behind 
their more phlegmatic brethren of the North 
in their glowing eulogies of the new “ 


dise.” 


Para- 
“T swear to your majesties,” wrote 
Columbus, “there is not in the world a bet- 
ter nation nor a better land; they love their 
neighbors as themselves, and their discourse 
is ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied 
with asmile; and though it is true that they 
are naked, yet their manners are decorous 
and praiseworthy.” 

This mild and peaceful race were of rather 


AND BAY OF PUERTO PLATA. 


z 
e 


tall and graceful form, but, on the part of th 
men, of unpleasing visage, with nostrils wid 
and open, and teeth badly discolored. Theil 
skin was of a yellowish-brown color natu- 
rally, but from the habit of anointing thei 
bodies with “roncou” and other extracts of 
vegetable matter, to protect the skin fron 
the attacks of insects, it had a reddish ap- 
pearance. The women were considered as 
rather comely in face and form. They took 
great fancy to the Europeans; and the Span- 
ish chronicles are filled with romantic ep- 
isodes of the connections formed between 
the natives and the adventurers. 

Both men and women were abundantly 
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supplied with long black hair on their heads. 
I i females of mature age alone wore cloth- 
ng, consisting of a simple skirt of cotton 

oth around the waist, and extending to the 
k while the men, young girls, and chil- 
iren were usually perfectly nude. The shape 


nees: 


if head peculiar to the natives was brought 
ibout by the mothers in the method prac- 

ed by our Flat-head Indians, the head 
yf every new-born child strongly 
pieces of ‘ from 
when 


being 
pressed between board ;: 
vhich,” naively says an old writer, “ 
the children grew up, their skulls became 
o hard and compressed that the Span- 
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iards frequently broke their 
they 


swords in 
cut 


two 


when their 


attempted to open 
heads.” 

They all seemed possesst dofa phiegmat i 
temperament, the men espec ially inclined to 
melancholy ; and it is related they ate very 
little food, and that of the simplest nature 
peculiarity noticed among their descendants 
to-day. A crab, a few roots or veg 
sufficed to nourish them ; but they were no 


endowed with much physical strength, an 


etables 


yet there were many long-lived people am 
them. 


hey did no work, passing their lives in 
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ae } the greatest idleness; they danced a greater | visited it, as late as 1789, remnants of rudk 
1 tia part of the day, and when they could do that | sculpture on the walls of the grotto, and 
at. no longer they slept. Their dances were | idols, were yet to be seen there, while traces 
Ba bis various, the accompaniment being the beat- | of the offerings brought for the gods have 
PB ee ing of a rude drum, made of a hollow cylinder | been found in many of the caverns in the 
Otte. of wood, with a side opening. Sometimes, island. 
ath the men were ranged on one side, the women When Columbus first landed on Santi 
s hie on the other; sometimes they began one by | Domingo the native population numbered, 
5S one, until the whole assembly were on their | according to the lowest estimate, one million 
aie feet. When they could dance no more they | souls. Fifteen years of cruelty and oppres- 
para would fall upon the ground, and intoxicate | sion sufficed to reduce their number to less 
: | + themselves with the fumes of tobacco, which | than 60,000. Twenty-five years later ; 
‘ they produced in a peculiar way. Upon | wretched remnant of this once happy peo- 
; 4 some half-burning branches they spread | ple, 600 in number, were, through the be- 
A | some leaves of the tobacco plant not yet | nevolent exertions of Father Las Casas, es- 
Pi ite quite dry ; then they took a tube made in the | tablished in a village by themselves under 
: Di form of a Y, the foot of which they placed in | the last of their chiefs. Of this race not a 


the smoke, and its two arms in their nostrils, | single pure-blooded descendant now exists. 
inhaling through it until they were intoxi- | We must pass over this long and dreary 
cated by the fumes. The cazique was car-| record; but before coming to the Santo 
ried from the scene of these orgies by his} Domingo of to-day we will linger a whil 
I women to a bed or hammock, while the oth- | over the strange and romantie story of the 
ers remained prostrate on the ground until | buccaneers, so famous in the early annals 
the effects of the intoxication had passed off. | of the West Indies. 

q The habitations of the islanders were| As early as 1600 the Spaniards began to 
: simply bamboo huts thatched with palm | interfere with the ships of other nations 
bark or leaf. They were never more than | trading in the West Indian seas, on the plea 
me story in height, and rarely contained | that by right of discovery all that part of 
more than one room. Some of the better | the New World belonged exclusively to them. 

















8 ‘abins had in front a portico, which seems |The French and English governments, al- 
to have been considered among them a mark | though at peace with Spain, permitted the 
of wealth or distinction. Their religion was | fitting out of privateers from their ports for 

q . the worship of idols, carved from stone in | the purpose of making reprisals on Spanish 
4 the rudest manner to represent animals or | commerce and to protect their own. It was 
: nunan beings. One of their traditions was | necessary that these privateers should have 

, that the sun and moon came out of a cavern | a dépét for stores and repairs in the waters 





f{ their island, and were made to enlighten | of the Antilles, and it happened that both 
the world. To this cavern the natives made | the English and French selected the same 
pilgrimages. A large cave had an entrance, | island—St. Christopher—as the most con- 
' it is related, near Dondon, in the northern | venient point whence to start on their enter- 
part of Hayti; and St. Mery says, when he! prises. 











The French were especially active. 
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A BUOOANEER, 


In large boats, manufactured from a peculiar 
tree, they wandered about among the neigh- 
boring islands, even venturing as far as the 
shores of Santo Domingo; and by degrees 
they established many small colonies from 
Samana to Tortuga, on the northwest coast 
of Hayti. This island, from its favorable 
position, became at length the principal 
‘olony and rendezvous of the adventurers. 
Here were gathered representatives of three 
nationalities—English, French, and Duteh 
united in looking upon the Spaniards as 
their common enemy, whose possessions in 
Hispafiola they made their hunting-grounds 
for the immense herds of wild cattle that at 
the time overran the entire western part. 
Thus establishing themselves upon Tor- 
tuga, they agreed that while one portion 
should remain upon it and cultivate the soil, 
another portion should occupy themselves in 
hunting in Santo Domingo, while a third 
portion should devote themselves to “ the 
commerce of the seas,” as they were pleased 
to call their privateering expeditions. This 
part of the business was pursued in long 
boats, most frequently propelled by oars, 
worked by hardy crews numbering from 
fifteen to thirty men. Well armed and 
‘ourageous, they did not hesitate to attack 
most of the vessels which came in their way. 
As these boats were made very light, and 


were very fast, they received the name of 


frei-bote, fly-bote, or flei-bote, and their crews 
‘ame thus to acquire the name of freiboteros 
(freebooters), which in our time has become 
corrupted into filibuster. 


caniers (a name corrupted into buccaneers), 
from the rude manner of cooking meat 
adopted from the Caribs. This was simply 
to make a frame of green boughs, known as 


Those engaged in | 
the hunting of cattle became known as bou- | 


647 


a “boucan,” upon which the meat was laid, 
and under this a slow fire was kept, which 
partly smoked and partly cooked the meat, 
which, in that climate, they were thus en- 
abled to keep a short time for use. 

Of these buccaneers there were two class- 
es, one of which hunted cattle exclusively 
for their hides; and the other consisted of 
those who hunted only the wild boars and 
pigs for their meat, which they salted down 
and sold. 

The former 
hounds or 
twenty in 


had with 
dogs, usually 
number. 


them a pack of 
from fifteen to 
They carried a long 
gun, that was made expressly for them in 
France, the barrel being from four to four 
and a half feet long, and of uniform calibre, 
sixteen balls to the pound. Their clothing 
consisted usually of a cotton shirt, and a 
pair of drawers or pants, made loose and 
baggy like a frock, while for shoes they 
used the skin of the pigs or cattle they 
killed. A_ close-fitting cap with a small 
visor completed this costume. On their 
expeditions they carried with them into the 
woods a small linen tent, which they used 
for purposes of shelter from the sun and in- 
sects. 

As they grew in numbers the buccaneers 
became so audacious and enterprising that 
it was hardly safe for a Spanish vessel to 
cross the ocean; and at length, not finding 
objects for their attacks, the more adven- 
turous of the freebooters led expeditions 
against the Spanish settlements of Cuba, 
the Isthmus, and South America. 

The first pirate of whom there seems to 
be any particular mention was one known 
as Peter the Great, a man who had been 
born at Dieppe, in Normandy, and who, 


having captured a Spanish ship in a small 
boat with twenty-eight men, became famous. 
The news of this rich prize raised such ex- 
citement in Tortuga that many of the hunt- 
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ers and planters determined to follow his 
example, and, leaving their regular occupa- 
tions, they began their career of piracy, at 
first in small boats, and as their means in- 
creased they invested in large vessels, with 
which they extended their operations, re- 
turning to Tortuga to dispose of their spoils, 
being sure of finding there ships with mer- 
chants ready to purchase them, as in a few 
years this island became a famous place of 
business and resort for all people engaged 
in commerce, whether legal or illegal, in 


those waters. 

Among the most notorious of those leaders 
who originally started out from Tortuga was 
the famous Morgan, afterward Sir Henry, 


who, after committing every crime known, | 


ended by stealing the booty of his comrades, 


with which, retiring to the island of Jamai- | 


ca, he succeeded in making a portion of the 
world believe he was a high-toned, honora- 
ble man, becoming actually an officer of the 
government, and receiving the honor of 
knighthood. His portraits represent him 
as a fine-looking gentleman, and he is said 
to have sprung from a respectable family in 
Wales. 

Taken under the protection of the French 
government, the buccaneers formed perma- 
nent settlements on the western part of the 
island, which in 1697 was formally ceded by 
the Spaniards to France. Under a firm and 
wise administration of authority these set- 
tlements became peaceful and prosperous. 
The soil was brought under cultivation, and 
toward the end of the eighteenth century 
the French portion of the island sent large 
exports of sugar and other productions to 
Europe. Meanwhile that part of the island 
which continued under Spanish rule made 
very little progress. In 1795 the Treaty of 
Basle gave the whole island to France; but 
in 1808, when, after a fearful civil war, the 
colored population had established their in- 
dependence, the tyranny and atrocities of 
Dessalines drove their Spanish neighbors to 
seek protection from Spain. The following 
year, however, they regained their inde- 
pendence and abolished slavery. United 
again in 1822, Santo Domingo and Hayti 
remained under one government until 1844, 
when another separation took place; and 
since that time this beautiful island has been 
the scene of almost constant bloodshed. Civ- 
il war in its most barbarous forms has devas- 
tated its lovely valleys, the peaceful arts | 
have been neglected, and to-day “ the Para- 
dise and cradle of the New World,” as the 
island was called by the early colonists, is 
but little further advanced in the arts of 
civilization than it was when the buccaneers | 
settled on its western shores. The only 
great name in its long history of anarchy 
and bloodshed is that of Toussaint L’Ouver- | 
ture, whose tragic fate will always be a stain 
on the fame of Napoleon. 


;months on 
| France and Germany. 
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But we must not linger ever the histor) 
of the island. When, in 1871, the United 
States Commissioners were sent out to tak: 
a comprehensive survey of the country, an 
to ascertain the wish of the people with 1 
gard to the proposed annexation to the Grea 
Republic, they were accompanied by M) 
Samuel Hazard, author of a valuable boo! 
on Cuba, whose observations on the past an 
present condition of the island have jus 
been published in a very attractive volum« 
from whose pages the illustrations and th 
material for this article are drawn. With 
out touching on the political aspect of th: 
question, which is fully treated in Mr. Haz 
ard’s book, we shall confine ourselves to th 
social, industrial, and picturesque phases o{ 
the subject. 

On the sixth day out from New York th 
expedition came in sight of the coast o{ 
Hayti, with its grand background of mount 
ain ranges; later came into view the bol 
shores of the Dominican portion of the is] 
and. It is hard to imagine any thing mor 
picturesque and beautiful as one approach 
it from the sea. Vast ranges of verdure-cla 
mountains stretch away diagonally from th: 
sea, the spaces between them forming mos 
lovely valleys and savannas, all teeming 
with vegetation, for not a sign is visibl: 
of abrupt or barren shores or rocky cliff: 
Every thing is picture-like, even to the sand 
beach upon which breaks the deep blue sea 
forming as it falls into foam a belt of almos 
silver surf. Then came historic headlands 
familiar to the readers of Irving’s Columbus 
then the prominent point, Cape Isabella 
that marks the spot where Columbus estab 
lished the first Christian settlement in th 
New World. 

At length they came in sight of the hill: 
of Puerto Plata (silver port), marked by th 
most prominent peak on the north coast, 
known as Pico (peak) Isabella, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the “ Saddle,” from its pe 
culiar shape. The storm-clouds were roll 
ing their vapory masses from its peak, with 
an effect wonderfully grand and majestic. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon they were 
directly off the harbor of the town; and 
without waiting to take a pilot, the stancl 


| little steamer went rapidly in through th 
| narrow and somewhat shallow channel, the 


surf rolling gently on the sand-bars and 
shoals that line each side of the harbor, and 
came to anchor some distance from the shore 

The bay contained several German ves- 
sels, that had lain there for nearly eight 
account of the war between 
They came out for 
cargoes of tobacco, of which the Germans 
have an almost exclusive monopoly in th: 
island of Santo Domingo. 

The harbor is one of the most picturesqu 
in the island, though not by any means one 
of the best; for the shore shelves so gradu- 
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lly that vessels have to anchor at some 
listance, and even small boats can not 
land their passengers, who are com- 
pelled to mount upon the backs of the 
stalwart negro boatmen and be carried 
ishore—a ludicrous sight indeed. Ves- 
sels are loaded by large lighters, and 
these again from small ox-carts, which 
¢ their loads from the shore through 
he shallow water, such a thing as a 
lock or wharf being unknown. 
The change from daylight to dark is 
very rapid in this climate, as there is no twi- 
ight, and darkness found the Commissioners 
preparing to make their first visit to Domin- 
ican soil. It did not look very promising for 
i first attempt, as the streets are unlighted 
ud ankle deep with mud. Still, there was 
distinguished gentleman aboard who, in 


ne 


GOING ASIIORE. 


his desire to taste tropical fruit, could not 


control his impatience until morning ; and 


30 a party, with trowser-legs tucked in their 


wots, went ashore, via small boat and negro- 
back, to explore the town. 
Puerto Plata, like the few towns still left 
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LOADING CARGO, 


far as its location is concerned ; for the build 
ings were utterly destroyed by the Spaniard 
when they evacuated the island in 1865. The 
town, however, has been rebuilt after a fash 
ion, with moderate-sized houses of wood, and 
in the outskirts with small cabins made of 
strips of the palm and withes, and roofed 
with thatch. That it had at one time beet 
a place of very great importance and solid 
structures is evident from the ruins of many 
of the warehouses and buildings still stand 
ing, which are composed of stone and thi 
material of the country known as “ mampos 
teria,” a sort of concrete. 

The town is finely situated at the foot of 
a high mountain, fronting a crescent-shaped 
bay, on the right of which a narrow penin 
sula projects itself into the harbor. On this 
strip of land stands an antiquated fortress, 
a straggling range of dilapidated stone build 
ings and works, built ages and ages ago fon 
protection to the town. Now they are dis 
mantled, crumbling ruins, overgrown, with 
moss and vines and grass, and form as pretty 
a study of ruins as any artist could desire. 
Twelve men musket, and 
rusty pieces of ordnance that can not be 
fired, comprise the garrison and equipment 
of the post. 

The town itself is irregularly built. Most 
of the houses are of wood, are generally two 


and one several 


in the island of Santo Domingo, is old only so} stories high, with balconies to the second 


THE OLD FORT AT PUERTO PLATA. 
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floor. 


paved. 


The streets are narrow and badly 
The port is capable of being made 
into a safe and important harbor. The pop- 
ulation of the town is variously estimated 
at from two to three thousand souls, chiefly 
“colored people,” a phrase meaning any 
complexion not pure white, from the light- 
est shade to jet black. The prevailing re- 
ligion is the Roman Catholic; but freedom 
of worship exists there, and a Methodist 
church has been established in the town. 
Labor is cheap, ranging from $1 to $3 per 
by the 
month, all are willing to work for $10 and 
$12. The women earn their living chiefly 
by washing, and, as a rule, are more indus- 
trious than the men. Strolling outside the 


day, according to circumstances ; 


town, our author came upon &@ group of 


forty or fifty of these washer-women stand- 
ing in the river, hard at work. Some were 
entirely nude, some with only a cloth about 


the waist; but all were busy, and chatter- | 


ing away like parrots. 

From Puerto Plata the party proceeded by 
sea to Samana. The cape was rounded at 
daybreak. This bold headland is generally 
spoken of as the beginning of the bay shore, 
the southern point being at Cape Rafael; but 
Samana Bay proper commences at that point 
of the peninsula known as Balandra Head. 
rhis is a remarkable red cliff, lying at the 
foot of Mount Diablo, which rises to the 
height of 1300 feet. 
Balandra Head and the shore lies a most at- 
tractive sloping levee covered with vegeta- 
tion, and which would be most charming 
sites for coffee and sugar estates, to say 
nothing of their beauty and value as places 
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OLOTHES, 


| tively unsettled. 


Between the base of | 


of marine residence for the inhabitants of 
the future city of Samana. 

A glance at the map of Samana Bay (sec 
page 643) will give the reader an idea of the 
form and extent of this superb sheet of wa- 
ter, the coveted prize of many governments 
In imagination clothe the sides of this bay 
with bold, high hills, varying from 200 to 
2000 feet high, from which slope gently to 
the sea charming valleys covered with trees 
and vegetation ; indent the shore with coves. 
or here and there small harbors, whose white 
sandy shores glisten in the tropic sun, and 
you have some idea of this beautiful bay that 
Columbus himself has named the “Bay of 
Arrows,” being the place, it is said, wher 
the blood of the children of the New World 
was first shed by those of the Old. Here re- 
sided the subjects of the cazique Cayacoa, 
whose widow was afterward baptized in the 
Catholic faith as Dofia Inez Cayacoa. 

The country around Samana is compara- 
One sees here and ther 
the simple huts of the natives, whose chief 
occupation appears to be “killing time.” 
This is varied now and then by a littl 
manual labor in the small gardens, wher 
every thing seems to grow of its own accord. 
The women, with very scanty clothing, gain 
their livelihood by taking in washing; but 
the household expenses are very light, and 
they work only when it suits them. The 
climate is both hot and wet, there being 
the usual rainy season, with frequent show- 
ers in the dry season, while the thermometer 
ranyres at mid-day as high as 90° in the shade, 
though at night and early in the morning 
throughout the year it descends as low as 
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70°. This temperature is, however, always 
rendered more bearable by the constant 
breezes that prevail. 

From Samana Mr. Hazard proceeded to 
Santo Domingo city. A queer old place it 
must be. Gayly colored walls, with dirty 
negroes sunning themselves against them ; 
narrow streets, with solid-built houses, 
whose immense doors and spacious win- 
dows contrast forcibly with their limited 
height of only one or two stories; broad- 
brimmed -hatted horsemen on small, com- 
pact, quick - moving horses, contrast with 
the dusky urchin who, naked of every thing 
but a shirt, bestrides an immense straw sad- 
ile on the back of a very diminutive don- 
key—all serve, with hundreds of other no- 
ticeable things, to strike the stranger, and 
mpress upon him the fact that he has ex- 
hanged his Saxon associations of order, 
leanliness, and precision for the peculiari- 
ties of Spanish tropical life. 

Knots of men and women, mostly colored, 
und busy in talk, are scattered about the 
juay, or in the small open places called 
“plazas ;” odd-looking stores, with still 
more odd-looking assortments of goods, are 
entirely open to the gaze of the passer-by ; 
while in the market-place are noticed the 
same peculiarities observed at Puerto Plata, 
mly on a more extended scale. Go where 
one will, however, every one is cheerful, po- 
lite, and communicative, while the dusky 
“fair ones” presiding over piles of strange, 
unknown tropical productions are merry 
und obliging. Such are the sights that to- 
lay first greet the traveler in the city that 
at one time was famous for its magnificence. 

The outskirts of the city are composed of 
unattractive frame or clay huts; while in 
the interior of the town many of the houses 
are solid and imposing. They are built in 
the old Spanish style, usuaily one story in 
height, seldom over 
two. A wide en- 
trance with im- 
mense folding-doors 
opens into the hall, 
which conducts into 
the patio, or court- 
yard, around which 
are the quarters and 
offices. The same 
lack of glass in the 
windows, and the 
use of iron bars, seen 
in Cuba, are univers- 
al here; while the 
quietness of many 
of the old streets in 
the upper part of the 
town reminds one of 
a city of sleepers. 
In the streets lead- 
ing up from the 
wharf, and in the 


OLD PART OF SANTO DOMINGO CITY, 


vicinity of the market-place, more life is 
seen, and the architecture of the stores and 
houses, if not so imposing, is more modern. 

The general business of the city appears 
to be very limited, there being, indeed, only 
one or two large stores in the place. But 
there is always a certain amount of amuse- 
ment to be obtained in trading in these old 
Spanish towns. The easy, leisurely way 
in which negotiations are conducted, the 
amount of chaff and compliment exchanged 
even in the most ordinary transactions, are 
astonishing to people of the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; and it becomes quite a pleasant amuse- 
ment to have a seller name an extravagant 
price for an article, and gradually descend 
to moderation and cheapness. 

In a small village near the city Mr. Haz- 
ard found a school-house. It was simply a 
thatched hut with earthen floor, A number 
of boys and girls, white and colored, were 
seated on rude wooden stools ranged at the 
sides of the room. Fastened to a perch by 
the side of every pupil was a game-cock, 
and in reply to Mr Hazard’s inquiry he was 
told, “ Oh, they belong to the school-master, 
who fights them Sundays.” In this sport 
he was always joined by the village priest, 
education and religion standing on the same 
low level in Santo Domingo., 

Near Santo Domingo city are the celebra- 
ted caves of Santana, reputed to be a place 
where the early natives assembled for the 
worship of their gods. The entrance to the 
cave is a double archway, the division being 
formed by grotesquely shaped pillars of cor- 
allaceous rock, one of the arches permitting 
ingress of mounted visitors. Around these 
grow the thick tropical vegetation, the para- 
sitical plants pendent from the branches of 
the trees giving to the entrance an exceed- 
ingly graceful appearance. Passing through 
the archway, the visitor finds himself in a 
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the magnificent 
plains, all ready fo, 
the hand of th: 
husbandman. 
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BET spacious amphitheatre, open to the sky, | 
i Psa@l which has all the appearance of having 
eit Ee | once been flooded with water. At the base 
ne l : 
t ti of the walls, around the entire circle, are 
i bia caves. From the upper edge of the amphi- 
ey! theatre depend graceful vines, masses of 
luxuriant moss, long naked roots of tower- 
+ oe ing trees, in strange relief against the dark 
7 ge recesses. The fact that idols have been 
fi found in thése caves is cited as authority 
: for their having been used by the natives as 
: y? . nn . 
, a place of worship. They may have been 
used as a place of burial; for when a cazique | 
i dié@ his people opened and dried him by 
; the fire, that he might be preserved entire. | 
4 The body was then laid in some cave, to- 
7 


gether with his arms, and frequently his fa- 

vorite wife attended him. 
From Santo Domingo city Mr. Hazard made 
the trip across to the north coast, in compa- 
ny with Commissioner White and two other 
gentlemen. fitted out with 
M‘Clellan saddles and equipments for rid- | 
ing, while others were prepared with im- | 


Horses were 


. t mense straw panniers for carrying supplies, | 
hammocks for sleeping, and other necessi- 

ties for the journey. With the servants the | 
party made a gay cavaleade. They left ear- | 
ly one morning in February, and, after some 
53 miles of riding, came upon broad and beau- | 
tiful which, though somewhat 
more rolling, yet bear the generic name of 
“ }lanos,” or prairies ; 


Savannas, 





: | 
and which would seem | 


2 to have been designed by nature as natural | 
farms, for the land was of the very best deep | 
black soil, covered with long rich 










rraaa 
grass, | 


‘3% The country resembles that of the Minnesota 
vi bottom lands, except that here the horizon 





capped mountains, to whose very feet roll | 








while here and there were belts of timber. | } 





is bounded by beautiful views of cloud- | | 


Toward evening 
of the second da 
of their ride thy 
party reached thei 
resting-place — for 
the night. Th 
proprietor received 
them with court 
ous hospitality, and 


at once placed 
sleeping apart 


ments at their dis 
A glance 
the illustration w 
show the chara 
ter of the * 


posal. 


apart 
ments.” In tha 
delightful clima 


it is the custom t 
sleep in the oper 
air, with only 
roof above one, except during the most ‘vio 
lent period of the rainy season. 

Near the village of La Vega Mr. Haz 
found the remains of a steam-engine, sa 
to be the only one ever put up in the island 
It lies, broken and useless, on the bank of 
a little river, whither it had been brought 
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APARTMENTS 


ut from the United States by the village 
who used it to run a saw-mill. 
When the Spaniards left the island they 
vantonly destroyed both mill and engine, 
id no one has had the energy to repair the 


riest, 


tamage. 

Six miles from La Vega rises the famous 
ill, the “ Santo Cerro” of Columbus, from 
whose summit may be had a splendid view 

The hill derives its 

tradition that Columbus 
cross there, the Indians 
ittempted in vain to cut it down. While 
with amazement by their failure, 
hey perceived the Virgin sitting on one of 
ie arms of the cross, and were still more 
moralized when the arrows which they 

shot at her returned to pierce their own 
Every Spaniard in the island was 


yf the “ Royal Plain.” 
from the 


iving erected a 


Le 


rw 1 
rucKh 


voclies ! 


to have a piece of this wonderful 
cross, and as long as there were applicants 
the wood held out. The place where it is 
supposed to have stood is now marked by a 
rude wooden cross, shown in the foreground 
of the illustration. The Vega Real, or Royal 
Plain, is a broad expanse of level country, 
many leagues in extent, bounded by lofty 
mountains, well watered by streams, and 
covered with the magnificént vegetation of 
the tropics. Modern enterprise might not 
improve the picturesqueness of this superb 
stretch of country, but, to practical Anglo- 
Saxon vision, it does seem a pity that it 
should run to waste. Land is exceedingly 
cheap at present in the most fertile portions 
of the island. In the vicinity of Mocha Mr. 
Hazard visited a sugar plantation, which, 
with house 


eager 


and out-buildings, and over a 


THE ONLY STEAM-ENGINE IN SANTO DOMINGO. 
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thousand acres of good cieared land, capa- | White with due honors. Presentations and 


mi v3 es ble of raising cane, coffee, cocoa, cotton, | congratulations over, the cavalcade wended 
“ee and fruits, could be bought for about $5000 | its way toward the city, along the banks of 
4} in gold. The soil in that part of the island | the wide, swift-running, but now rather shal- 
is of the richest, blackest loam, similar to | low, Yaqui River, the famous gold river of 
that of our Western bottom lands, but, ow- | Columbus, which, running through the heart 
tg : . ing to the lack of systematic agriculture | of the island, drains some of its most fertil: 
Ma RY and enterprise, the resources of the island | plains, the limits of which end abruptly, and 
i. remain almost totally undeveloped. in many cases precipitously, on the Yaqui. 


Some distance out from Santiago, the fa- | This river, known also by the names of Ya 

mous city of the *‘ Cibao,” or stony country, | quey and Yacki Grande, takes its rise in the 

‘74 the party was met by the commander of the | mountains near the Peak of Yaqui, and in 
| military district, who was accompanied by | its course extends some 200 miles, emptying 
no end of governors, commandants, and gen- | finally into Manzanillo Bay. Having a 
erals, who came out to receive Commissioner | number of tributaries, it waters and ferti- 








lizes a vast extent of 
country, and from the 
nature of its banks 
could easily be formed 
into a vast canal. So 
winding is its course 
that Columbus, cross- 
ing it several times, 
believed he had met 
with as many differ- 
ent streams, and ac- 
cordingly bestowed 
various names upon 
“Santiago de los 
Caballeros,” the “ City 
f Gentlemen,” is one 
f the most ancient 
towns in the island, 
and is to-day in every 
respect the most im- 
portant. It was 
founded in 1504, and 
received its name in 
honor of an order of 
knights in Spain. In 
early times it suffered 
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MARKET SQUARE OF SANTIAGO, 


frequently from the attacks of the bueca-| about a hundred miles from Samana Bay. 


great fires have laid its streets in 
ruin;, earthquakes have leveled it; it was 
sacked by Dessalines, and only a few years 
ago Was again destroyed by the vindictive 
Spaniards when they left the island. For 
this reason it possesses no architectural at- 
It is built, as is usual with Span- 
ish towns, around a large plaza, or square, in 
which is held the market. The streets are 
straight and regular, crossing at right an- 
In the main part of the town the 
houses are of stone, while those in the out- 
skirts are generally of frame-work. 

Santiago lies in the heart of the finest 
agricultural region of the island, the chief 
product being tobacco. It is also the centre 
of the mining interests, for which the island 
has been famous ever since its discovery, 
but which have never been fully developed. 
Gold is found scattered over a large part of 
the north flank of the central range of mount- 
ains (south side of Cibao), and also on the 
upper waters of the Jaina River. The gravel 


neers 5 


tractions. 


ries. 
5 


small over any given area to make it of great 
value. It might be placed on a par with the 
class of mines known in California as Chi- 
nese diggings, and will not pay a white 
man’s labor. 

Gold quartz veins abound higher up the 
mountains, above all these “ placer” depos- 
its, but their quality has yet to be ascer- 
tained. That they bear gold has been 
proved by direct examination, and by the 
inferential proof that the gravel deposits 
derive their gold from them. Iron occurs in 
paying quantities only in one place, the 
Maimon River, a south branch of the Yuna, 


It is superb in quality, and only enterprise 


| and capital are needed to make it serviceable 


In early times the gold mines of the Cibao 
and Buenaventura were worked with great 
In 1502 there were minted at the 


siiccess, 


old town of La Vega 240,000 crowns of gold 
Santiago, it is said, was at one time princi- 


pally inhabited by goldsmiths. It is re 
lated by Oviedo that in 1502 an Indian wom- 
an, working in the service of two men 
named Garay and Diaz, found a lump otf 
gold in the Buenaventura mines weighing 
200 ounces, valued at 3600 dollars of the 
time. The men were so delighted with th 
discovery that they feasted their friends 
upon roast pig, serving it up on this same 
“grain” of gold for a dish, of which they 
boasted that their majesties had never dined 
off so rich a one. The nugget was shipped 
to Spain, but was lost with the vessel in a 
storm. 

That part of Santo Domingo lying contig- 


| uous to the Haytian frontier comprises some 
is rich in quality, but the quantity is too 


of the finest land in the island. The soil is 
rich enough to grow sugar, rice, coffee, and 
tobacco on all its levels; the hills are well 
wooded, while in the savannas cattle could 
be raised in large numbers, grass being abun- 
dant, and growing as high as a man’s shoul- 
der. Yet, owing to the long border war- 
fare, this rich territory is known as the 
“Despoblado” (uninhabited). The mount- 
ain range running through this district fur- 
nishes abundance of mahogany of the finest 
kind, together with fustic, lignum vite, eb 
ony, and many other valuable woods. Ow 
hardy lumbermen from the Middle and New 
England States, with their experience and 
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waiter, when, worn out with hunger and 
vexation, he seated himself at a café tal) 
“Every thing, any thing—beer, bread, fruit 
cheese—bring it al! at once,” was thi 
sponse; and the waiter’s prompt com) 
ance tended greatly to soothe the traveler's 
exasperated sensibilities. 

The next morning Mr. Hazard experienced 
a new sensation. He suddenly found him- 
self a millionaire. His first act on risi) 
was to adapt himself to the custom of t} 
country and ask for a “cocktail.” It w 
well fabricated and enjoyed with zest. T) 
ensued the following dialogue : 
| “How much ? I asked. 
| “Thirty dollars, monsieur,’ 
| “J start back horror-struck. Thirty do] 
lars for a drink! Iseeit. Tama poor, mis 
erable American, disowned by his 
ment, in a foreign land, and these barba- 
rians know it, and now they want to swin- 
dle me. But the old spirit of 76 comes 
strong upon me, and I get reckless. I voy 
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; I will not pay it ; and drawing from my pock 
} it et asilver coin of the realm of America, value 
p> thae HAYTIAN WAITER ten cents, I declare it is all the money I have 
; 4 “To my amazement the mild bar-keeper 
bia! saw-mills, would find a mine of gold in all! says, ‘I haven’t the change, Sir’ 
z : these timbered lands of Santo Domingo, “Ah! I begin to see it; and with a prince 
.i some of the most precious and choice logs | ly air I say, ‘Oh, keep the change!” 
; having at times sold in England as high as Later in the day Mr. Hazard was informe: 
| * a5 00, by the banker to whom he applied to hay 
ee The present mode of getting ont this tim- | draft for a few hundred dollars cashed, that 


ber is very rude. A merchant, for example, | one dollar in gold was worth 400 dollars 

buys the right, at a trifling sum, to cut down | the paper currency of the country, and that 
i 1 in certain tracts all the mahogany he can if he had his draft cashed he would need 
find. Then with a party he penetrates into) half a dozen mule-carts to take away th 
the forest, and at the most accessible point | bills! He left the draft at the bank, an 
wlects his trees, which are cut down, and | drew only a few thousands for spending mot 


> cay, * 
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{ divided into various pieces, according to the 
: mode of transportation, which in every case 
is exceedingly difficult. If by wate1, then 
5 the logs are larger; but most generally oxen 
oe } are used to haul the small pieces through | 
4 the woods, and even then it often has to be | 
t , recut into smaller pieces, easy to carry on 
mule-back. It is no uncommon sight to see 
trains of these diminutive animals, each with 
h 


, t a small square piece of mahogany in the 
straw panniers carried on each side. 
From Monte Cristo Mr. Hazard took pas- 
ie sage in a schooner for Cape Haytien, a dis- 
i tance of about sixty miles. His first expe- 
rience in the negro republic was any thing | 
but pleasant. Starting in the evening, and 
expecting to reach port by daybreak, there 
was not a mouthful of food on board. De- 
layed by a calm, the schooner did not come 


to anchor until noon. The custom-house | 


Me officers were at breakfast, and kept our hun- 
: ery voyager waiting two hours for permis- 
isa sion to land, and then the aggravating po- 
: lice authorities took up all the rest of the 
its day in examining his papers, before he was 





allowed to gratify his raging appetite. » 
“What will you have?” asked the polite | THE GUIDF. 
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ey. It took some time to become familiar | 
with the enormous sums demanded for the 

slightest service. A guide required $2000 

for two or three days; Mr. Hazard was rath- 

er taken aback at first, but felt relieved to 

find that the net amount was about five dol- 

lars gold. 

Refused permission to visit the citadel, 
famous for historical memories, Mr. Hazard 
procured a guide to conduct him through 
the old palace of Sans Souci, which is one 
of the principal sights of the town of Cape 
Haytien. It must have been superb in its 
time. Imagine, says the author, a long, 
narrow, lovely valley, clothed in verdure, 

Vou. XLVI.—No. 275,.—42 


ie 


shut in by high hills, and ending at one ex- 
tremity in a gently rising knoll that blocks 
up the narrow ravine between two grand 
high mountains, the precipitous faces of 
which seem the walls of a natural fortress, 
and you have an idea of the natural location 
of the palace. 

The palace ef Sans Souci was constructed 
by Henry C phe, the luxurious, licen- 
tious, and cruel “ King of the North,” upon 
the brow of the hill of the village of Milot, 
then an old sugar estate. The site was well 
chosen, commanding a superb view of the 
valley below and the hills around. The pal- 
ace was imposing and grand. Its original 
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creased, and thus its architecture is irregu- 
lar. There was a rez-de-chaussée, or basement, 
then a second story, and a belvedere, or look- 
ut, from which superb views were obtained. 
Upon the right was the throne-room, and 
below was a circular church used by Cris- 
ophe and his family; upon the left was the 


lerrace of Caimito, so named from a large 
tree of that species that overshadowed it. 
rhen some large dwellings for the officers 
ud secretaries, while adjoining these were 
solid buildings for sheltering the many car- 
riages and equipages of the king. Behind 
gardens filled with 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables, while water 
ran down in cascades from the neighboring 
mountains. Ranged above the main palace 


the palace were large 


were store - houses, arsenals, barracks, etc., 
while printing-oftices, the mint, and offices 
ulded to their extent and number. 
Most of these buildings are still standing, 
as well as the solid stone steps, the espla- 
nade, the court-yard wall, with its ponderous 
vate-posts. Although the earthquake of 1842 
ruined them to such an extent that they 
have never since been occupied, yet, seen 
as they are to-day, with their historic asso- 
ciations, their magnificent architecture, the 
raveler is well repaid in making a special 
visit to them. 
Mr. Hazard has little favorable to say with 
regard to the social, political, and industrial 
ondition of Hayti. The finances of the 
ountry are in total disorder. All the peace- 
ful industries are at a stand-still. The peo- 
ple, though naturally bright and intelligent, 
re without the means of education. A prom- 
nent Haytian said to Mr. Hazard, speaking 
of the leaders and the better class of the pop- 
ulation: “ The greatest ambition of a Hay- 
tian is military glory ; to become a general 
s the very pinnacle of his hopes, and to at- 
tain this any thing will be sacrificed. If the 
country be at peace, and he sees no chance 
in this way to get in, he sets about getting 
up a revolution; this once attained, and 
successful, the vietors take the spoils, until 
they, in their turn, have to give place to other 
successful ones. Meanwhile the country goes 
to ruin; the blacks do not work, because 
lazy and indifferent; the peaceable better 
‘lasses remain as quiet as they are allowed 
to be; while a small party in power holds 
lespotic control over the lives, hopes, and 
fortunes of the others, without doing any 
thing to better either the country or its peo- 
ple. Consequently most of the business of 
the country is done by foreign traders, who, 
under the protection afford by their flags, 
transact business, taking care, in return for 
the risks they run, to exact exorbitant prof- 
ts wherever they can; even with this they 
have their privileges restricted, and, as a 
zeneral thing, the government is largely in 
their debt.” 


plan was primitive, but was successively in- | 


The population of Port-au-Prince seem { 

be somewhat further advanced than the in 
habitants of other parts of Hayti. The mn 
latto class constitute a kind of aristocracy 
to which may be added the white Frene} 
creoles and the foreign merchants, and at 

social gathering all these will be seen in ya 
rious proportions according to circumstances 
As many of the native colored populatio 
have been educated in France, there ar 
found a good many highly cultured men, ex 

tremely courteous and gentle in their man- 
ners; and of some of the younger men, only 
a few removes from white, many may In 
said to be quite elegant in their dress and 
manners. Among the creole population on 
meets with extremely lively and agreeab] 

women, many of whom are married to for 

eigners. The old distinetion of color, how- 
ever, exists even here; for the mulattoes 
pride themselves on being a different peop! 

from the blacks, while the latter sneer at 
the former as being neither white nor black. 

In one respect Hayti is far ahead of the Do 
minican portion of the island, all the roads be- 
ing good, and suitable, except in bad weather, 
for vehicles of every kind. But most of the 
traveling is performed in the saddle, the onl 
vehicles used being clumsy ox-carts. 

Once the whole of this fair island was the 
home of a peaceful and prosperous, if com- 
paratively rude, industry ; but now the trav- 
eler beholds naught but the half-kept plant- 
ain patch, the wild coffee field, or the small 
field of sugar-cane, whose product is princi 
pally used to make the rum, or tafia, that has 
as much to do as any thing else, after the mis- 
erable government, with the degradation of 
the people. Ruined walls, houses, gateways, 
and now and then the remains of a bridge 
remnants of an almost extinct civilization 
exist to show what has been, and to inspir 
the hope that brighter days may again dawn 
upon this desolated land. 


DOUBT. 
Vrx me no more. No longer fill my heart 
With strange unrest, so near akin to, pain. 
Fill up the doubting void, and bid depart 
The nameless shadow which no mortal art 
Can banish never to return again. 


Break thy sad spell. Release the captive Hope, 
So sadly pining for the morning light. 

Undo the bonds of charity, and ope 

Faith’s slumbering vision to the wider scope 
Of an immortal day beyond the night. 


Oh, cease thy power. Let human love rejoice 
That the sweet kisses of its early bloom 

Shall be perennial. That smile and voice, 

That form and features of the heart’s fond choic« 
Shall live again beyond the cruel tomb. 


I will not yield. The foaming tide may rave, 
And threaten d@ireful wreck of all my love. 
The eager tempest still shall find me brave, 
With full reliance on the God who gave, 
That He will land us on His shores above. 





PIGEON VOYAGERS. 


PIGEON VOYAGERS. 


between places far remote from 


each other. In ages the memory 


of which is dimly preserved in 

vague legends and traditions these 

graceful couriers of the air were 

employed to carry messages of love 

and war. It is surmised by some 

writers that the “dove” let loose 

from the Ark, which returned at 

even-tide with an olive branch in 

its beak, was a carrier-pigeon ; but 

not to go back so far, we have au 

thentic instances of their employ 

ment by the ancient Egyptians. 

According to Wilkinson’s work on 

the manners and customs of that 

people, on one occasion when an 

Egyptian king assumed the double 

crown of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

a prince let fly four pigeons, and 

commanded them to announce to 

the south, north, west, and east 

that ‘“ Horus, the son of Isis and 

Osiris, has put on the splendid 

crown of the Upper and Lower 

country; that the king Ramises 

Ill. has put on the two crowns.” 

Several instances of their use as 

messengers occur in classical his- 

tory. At the memorable siege of 

Mutina, Hiitius and Brutus held 

constant communication by this 

means, while Anthony, through 

whose beleaguering host no courier 

could make his way, beheld with 

rage and chagrin the passage to 

and fro of these aerial messengers. 

In vain he tried every expedient 
to intercept them. Nets and lures 

were of no avail, nor could his 

strongest and most expert archers 

bring them down as they sped their 

way, far above the camps, between 

the besieged and their friends. 

Anacreon, in one of his exquisite 

odes, gives the earrier-dove a more 

gentle mission than carrying bul 

letins of war; and if we are to be- 

lieve the poets and romancers of 

the Middle Ages, it was the most 

trusted messenger between parted 

lovers. Wealthy Romans carried 

pigeons in baskets te the Amphi- 

theatre, for the purpose of sending 

home the names of guests whom 

LOWERING THE PIGEON. they invited at that place of amuse- 
ment, or to order a change in the 

JYEFORE the invention of the electric tel- | dinner. The building being open at the top, 
egraph enabled man to outrival the | the released messengers would rise above the 
boast of Shakspeare’s Puck that he would | walls and fly home with the important in- 

“put a girdle round about the earth in for- | formation. 

ty minutes,” the carrier-pigeon afforded the | Tasso refers'to the employment of carrier- 
most rapid means of conveying intelligence | pigeons at the siege of Jerusalem, and re- 
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METUODS OF ATTAOHLING THE MESSAGE, 











lates how Godfrey, commander of the Chris- | ure of business. The winged messenger ii 
tian host, on one occasion protected one of | nine cases out of ten would arrive at its des- 
these messengers from the attack of a/|tination while the dispatch was still wait- 
falcon which had been let loose by the in- | ing its turn on the telegrapher’s desk. Many 
fidels to destroy it. It is a historical fact | pigeons fall victims to the guns of dishonest 
that they were employed during the crusade | persons, who conceal themselves at a distance 
of Louis IX., in 1219. When the Christian | from the race-course for the purpose of shoot- 
army attacked Mansurah the Saracens sent | ing the winged messengers, and appropri 
off a pigeon to Cairo with a billet announ- | ating the intelligence they bear. The fine 
cing the fact attached to its wing, and later | for this disgraceful practice is quite heavy, 












am : the same day another pigeon was dispatched | but many persons are willing to take the 

' to carry the news of the total defeat of the | risk. Before the submarine cable was laid 

4 French. Sir John Mandeville, the eminent | between France and England captains of 

, English traveler, who visited China during | packets used to carry baskets of pigeons to 

:. the reigns of Edward II. and Edward III., | let fly in mid-channel, or on arrival; and the 

r mentions the use of these pigeons as one of | state of the market on either side, and other 

’ : the customs of that country. In fact, they | commercial news, were communicated by the 

. Ms are still employed to a great extent in all| same means. Great speculators in the funds, 

if 1, the Oriental nations, both by the state and | like the Rothschilds, could not wait for the 

he i by private persons. slow courier. Even special messengers with 
i ‘ 


Since the general introduction of the elec- | relays of horses at short distances could not 
tric telegraph the carrier-pigeon has lost| travel rapidly enough to suit them. In orde1 
much of its importance in Europe as a news | to get the news in the shortest possible time, 
carrier; but down to a very recent period it | they established a regular service of carrier- 
ee was always employed when celerity as well} pigeons, with places of reception on both 



























i as security was desired. During the Napo-| sides of the Channel; and messages in cipher 

: leonic wars news of great battles was trans- | were thus transmitted by aerial post with a 

-. mitted to governments and private parties | celerity and dispatch equaled only by the 
ne by this means when the ordinary modes of telegraph at the present day 

ib tae sending dispatches by couriers were attend-| Many curious anecdotes are told of the 

: x ed by danger and delay. They are still, or| mishaps sometimes suffered by the aerial 

gt were until very recently, employed in En-/| post. It is related of one messenger who 

1% gland to announce the result of the great} was intrusted with a pair of well-trained 

‘7% races, affording a surer and speedier means | and very valuable carrier-pigeons, which he 

: of transmitting private intelligence than the | was to take to a certain point, and send 


ee overcrowded telegraph, over which messages | back with a very important dispatch, that 
are frequently delayed for hours by the press-| on entering a hotel he gave the birds to a 
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GIAN PIGEONS AT THE PALACE OF LNDUS 



























































































































MODE OF 





He waited 
a long time, but was at length served with 
a delicious fricassee. After paying his bill 
he called for his pigeons, when, to his horror 
and dismay, the waiter exclaimed, “ Your 
pigeons? Why, you have just eaten them!” 

The speed of the carrier-pigeon has been 
generally overrated. Careful experiments 
have shown that thirty miles an hour is the 
average, although, in a few well-authenti- 
cated instances, thrice that speed has been 
attained. In 1808 an English gentleman 
laid a large wager that his pigeons could 
fly thirty-five miles an hour. To decide 
the question, three of his trained birds were 
taken exactly that distance from his resi- 
dence, and let loose in the presence of wit- 
nesses. They arrived home together in just 
fifty-three minutes, or seven minutes ahead 
of time. In 1838, during the great annual 
trial of carrier-pigeons at Ghent, twenty- 
four birds. were let fly at Rouen, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant, at five minutes 
before ten in the morning. Their flight was 
carefully timed. One of them reached Ghent 
in one hour and thirty minutes, having trav- 
ersed the distance at the marvelous rate of 
more than ninety miles an hour. Sixteen 
made the journey in two hours and a half. 
Several were never heard from. In the East 
wonderful stories are told of their speed and 
endurance. The traveler Lithgow tells us 
that one will carry a letter from Babylon to 
Aleppo in forty-eight hours, the places being 
thirty days’ journey apart by the slow modes 
of travel used in the East. But the stories 
of early travelers are to be taken with many 
grains of allowance. Although for a short 
distance, or in exceptional cases, the carri- 
er-pigeon may attain a much greater speed, 
thirty miles an hour is probably its average. 


servant and ordered breakfast. 
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FASTENING MESSAGES TO OARRIER-PIGEONS, 


It could not sustain a long flight with greate: 
velocity. 

Even this speed can not be maintained 
without rest, for the carrier-pigeon has not 
the endurance which belongs to many birds 
of passage. It always descends at night fo 
shelter and repose, and hence it can rarely 
fly across a wide expanse of water. To this 
was partly owing the failure of the attempt 
to use them for conveying intelligence fron 
the arctié.explorers, and partly to anothe: 
cause. Some writers, chiefly poets and ro- 
mancers, would have us believe that tli 
carrier-pigeon finds his way home from re 
mote places by a kind of instinct; but this 
is not the case. Its flight is guided by sight 
alone. When let loose from confinement it 
rises to a great height in the air by a se- 
ries of constantly enlarging circles until it 
catches sight of some familiar landmark by 
which to direct its course. If flown on a 
foggy day it soon becomes bewildered, and 
either returns to the place of flight or is lost 
Let loose from a balloon on a clear day, and 
too far above the ground for objects thereon 
to be discerned even by its piercing vision, 
instead of rising, it drops perpendicularly, 
like a plummet, until it nears the earth, 
when it begins to wheel round in a descend- 
ing spiral, constantly increasing in diameter, 
evidently for the purpose above mentioned of 
ascertaining its locality, and discovering some 
indications for the direction of its course. 

Carrier-pigeons were of great service to 
the French during the late siege of Paris 
by the German army. This had been tor 
seen by the German commanders; and in 
order to prevent the importation of thes 
invaluable messengers from Belgium, wher 
they are raised and trained in almost incred- 
ible numbers, they were very early in the 


PIGEON VOYAGERS. 


Cross of English and Liege. 


THE FOUR PRINOIPAI 


struggle declared contraband of war. But 
in this matter at least the French had been 
provident; and long before a German soldier 
had crossed the Rhine the military authori- 
ties had collected twenty-five thousand pig- 
which were distributed among the 
commanders of the various cities and for- 
tresses most exposed to the danger of a siege, 
to be used as a means of communication. A 
dép6t was established at Bordeaux for the 
reception of new pigeon recruits. After the 
fatal lines were drawn around Metz and 
Paris, and all telegraphic communication 
with the world outside had been severed, 
news and orders were sent and received 
daily by the pigeon post. The missives 
had to be written on the smallest scraps 
of thin paper, in order not to impede the 
pigeon’s flight, and the camera and micro- 
scope were called into requisition to crowd 
the greatest amount of news into the small- 
est compass. <A whole side of the London 


eons, 


Bec Anglais. 
VARIETIES, 


Times was on several occasions photographed 
on a thin piece of paper less than five inches 
square. This microscopic newspaper, em- 
bracing news from all parts of the world, 
was at first read by means of a powerful 
microscope ; afterward it was thrown upon 
a white wall by means of a magic lantern 
in a darkened room, where it was read by 
thousands of people. 

The German commanders tried many ex- 
pedients to break up the pigeon post, with- 
out suecess. As a last resort they brought 
to camp a large number of trained hawks, 
which made sad havoe among the aerial 
messengers. This was denounced roundly 
by the French newspapers and orators, but 
surely without reason. 

In ancient times letters were fastened by 
a cord about the pigeon’s neck, but at the 
present time the paper containing the mes- 
sage is attached either to the leg or under 
the wing. It must be very light, in order 
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EXTERIOR OF PIGEON-LOFT. 


not to interfere with the pigeon’s flight. | 


The methods most in vogue are shown in 
the illustration on page 660. 
Carrier-pigeons are still extensively raised 
and trained in Turkey. In that country 
the same methods are practiced that were in 
vogue a thousand years ago. 


As soon as 


the pigeon is old enough to fly well it is| 


taken a short distance from home and let 
loose, when it immediately flies home. The 
next day the distance is increased; and so 
on, day by day, until its training is com- 
plete. Birds that show themselves to be 
lazy in flight, or too stupid to find their 
way home with ease, are killed and eaten. 


This primitive mode of training satisfies the | 


Turks, who believe in doing as did their fa- 
thers before them; but in France and Bel- 
gium, and more especially in the latter coun- 
try, more scientific methods are adopted. 
In Belgium, indeed, pigeon-racing is a na- 


tional sport, like horse-racing in England, | 


and it is patronized and supported by all 
classes of society, from king to peasant. As 
these interesting birds are little known in 
this country, we propose giving in this arti- 
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eral varieties, the fayoy 
ite being the Antwer 
carrier. This _ species 
sometimes called “ Vo 
lante,” or “ High-flyers,’ 
is of Flemish origin. It 
is superior to the other 
varieties. A thorough 
bred Antwerp carrier is 
of medium size, with a 
straight, smooth beak, 
and the cirele round the 
eye is delicate and nar 
row. Incolor it is black 
or white, or white wit] 
splashes of red on th 
neck and body. Its flight 
is very rapid, and gener- 
ally sustained at a vas‘ 
altitude. Great strengt] 
and breadth of the wing 
feathers are the mos 
striking characteristics 
of the short-beaked pig 
eons, which are chiefly ir 
favor at Liege. They ar 
pretty in shape, witl 


have a certain quaint air 
of affectation in their car 
riage, and are capable ot 
swift and well-sustained 
flight. The third species 
known in France as thr 
“ Bee Anglais,” is an English pigeon. It is : 


| powerful bird, remarkable for the white tu 


bercles upon the soft, membranous part of 
the bill, and the breadth of the circlet ot 
naked skin about the eye. It is held in les: 


|esteem in France and Belgium than eithe1 


| 


| 


} 


of the other two varieties. A fourth variety 
is obtained by crossing the Bee Anglais wit] 
the Liege pigeon. Of these different varie 
ties the pigeon societies of Belgium alon 
possess more than six thousand trained birds 
and establishments for breeding and train 
ing are increasing every year. 

The breeding and training of carrier-pig 
eons forms a large industry by itself. Th 
appointments for this purpose are of the sim 
plest character; but, as shown in the illus 
tration on this page, from the outside at 
least, picturesque and attractive. The pig 


|eon-loft is frequently in the roof of some 
| quaint old building. 


If we take a peep inside we shall see only 


| rows of perches, nesting pans, and boxes, and 


pans for food and water. The boxes, o1 
sleeping apartments, are of wood, rectangu 
lar in shape, with a hinged cover, sloping 


cle some account of the most approved meth- | toward the floor, and pierced with two open 


ods of raising and training them, and the | ings to admit the occupants. 


At the bas« 


manner in which they are utilized as mes-| of each opening is a sill; on which the pig 


sengers. 


jeon alights on entering the box. 
The Belgian societies are very particular | serves for a pair of birds. 
in regard to breeds, of which there are sev- | along the side of the loft where the light 


One box 
They are arranged 


round heads, fine beak, 
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INTEBIOR OF 
s obscure, as the birds prefer a darkened | 
room at nesting time. Each box is furnished 
with two nesting pans of earthenware. The 
perches are round pieces of wood, and the 
urangement of these in the loft is a matter 
of the utmost importance. They should be 
placed directly in front of the nesting boxes, 
or very near them, so that each pair may at 
all times stand guard over their own domi- 
cile; otherwise, as the pigeon is a quarrel- 
some and aggressive bird, a domestic war 
might break out in the loft, which would be | 
ittended with disastrous consequences. The 
feeding pans and troughs for washing, of 
which the pigeon is very fond, do not essen- 
tially vary from those used in ordinary poul- | 
try-houses. } 


The carrier-pigeon has many enemies, 
against which the most careful precautions 
are necessary in building the lofts. It is 
said that sparrows have been known to in- 
vade the lofts in’ breeding time, and tear 
open the crops of young pigeons to get at the 
grain they have eaten; and cats often make | 
dreadful havoe among them when negligent 
keepers have left the door open. Another 
enemy is vermin. These frightful pests are 
kept at bay only by the utmost attention to | 
cleanliness in the loft and the boxes. The 
interior is whitewashed at least once a year, | 
and the floor is constantly strewn with to- 
bacco leaves and snuff. Some trainers hang 
lavender and sage about the walls, as the 
pigeons are said to be exceedingly fond of | 


A CARRIER-PIGEON LOFT. 


aromatic odors. A French writer satirically 
remarks that the next thing we shall hear 
of is a piano-forte in every pigeon-loft, as 
these luxurious creatures often exhibit 
remarkable love of music! 

Another indispensable feature of a well- 
constructed pigeon-loft is the “trap,” to 
regulate the ingress and exit of the birds. 
This comprises a dormer-window, a cage, and 
a trap-door. The dormer-window is of mod- 
erate dimensions, in height than in 
breadth, with a projecting platform, which 
serves as the foundation of what is technical- 
ly called the “cage.” This is usually made 


a 


less 


| of wire lattice-work, is oblong in shape, and 


fits exactly in the window-frame. To this is 
































INTERIOR OF THE TRAP, 
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IMPROVED MODEL OF PIGEON-LOFT INTERIOR, 


fitted a trap swinging door, so arranged that 
a pigeon alighting on the platform can enter 
the cage, but can not push it open from the 
inside. The door is also fitted with a cord, 
by which the keeper can open and close it at 
will. The reason for placing a pigeon-loft at 
the top of a building is that it may form a 
conspicuous object, easily discerned from a 
great distance. There are, of course, many 
varieties of pigeon-lofts, according to the 
fancy of proprietors. The most approved 
model for the interior, now adopted by the 
chief societies of Belgium and France, is 
shown in the above illustration. 

The most successful proprietor and train- 
er of pigeons in Belgium is M. Verhalst, of 
Courtrai, the winner of the last great race. 


His establishment is a model of picturesque- 
ness combined with every modern improve- 
ment. It is an old Flemish farm, the build- 
ings of which have been converted into an 
extensive nursery for the breeding and train- 
ing of pigeons. Every thing about the 
premises is kept in the most perfect order. 
The tile pavement of the court-yard is as 
free from dirt as a parlor floor, and all the 
utensils are polished to a silvery brightness. 
The pigeon-boxes are of mahogany, and 
shine like mirrors. 

But we must come to the races. The 
most favorable time to take the male for the 
course is when its mate is nesting. Conjugal 
affection will hasten his return. The female 
should be taken when her young are not yet 

















STAMPING THE WING, 
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sufficiently grown to dispense with maternal 
It is not safe to take them on long 
expeditions at this time, as both parents are 
needed to take care of the young, which 
might suffer, and perhaps die, in the too 
prolonged absence of their natural guard- 
ians. Old and young pigeons are not allow- 
ed to fly together in the same race, and a 
particular mark is placed upon the wing of 
the young to prevent frauds. 

The training for the course begins when 
It is then 
taken a short distance from the nest, and al- 
lowed to return. The distance is gradually 
increased until the pigeon is able to make a 
journey of several miles. For instance, a 
winning pigeon in a recent short race, which 
took place in August, was hatched in March. 
At the age of two years the pigeon arrives 
at its full strength, and is able to make 
long journeys, and take part in the grand 
matches. 

These matches are governed by strict rules. 
Each society or proprietor desiring to enter 
pigeons for a race is required to pay a cer- 
tain fee for each bird. 
istered by the society under whose authority 
it is entered, and receives a private mark 
under the wing, by which it can be recog- 
nized. Its age, name, with full description 
of its peculiarities, are entered on the books 
of the society. An impression of the mark 
is inclosed in a bag, not to be opened until 
the public distribution of the prizes. 

On the day of the race the birds are in- 
closed in baskets or hampers, to be taken to 
the place of departure. 
rendezvous the baskets are placed in order 


are. 


the pigeon is about a month old. 


3 , : 
Every pigeon is reg- | 


On arriving at the | 


THE OARRIERS, 


on the ground side by side, and on a given 
signal the covers are simultaneously raised. 
When first released the pigeons fly close to 
the ground for a few seconds, then begin 
wheeling round and round, rising higher 
and higher into the air, until they finally 
| take their flight for home. The hour of 
their departure is carefully noted by chro- 
nometers. 

At home the attendants of the society 
are anxiously waiting for their arrival. At 
each loft be seen the watchers, strain- 
ing their eyes in the direction from which 
the feathered racers are to come. <A dele- 
gate from each competing society is . 
erally present to 
insure fair play. q 
The exact time to a 
the re- 
turn of each bird is 
noted by the aid of 
the most accurate 
stop-watches, such 
as are used on the 
and 
| when the telegraph 
jean be used the 
| color and stamp of 
| each bird is at once 
| transmitted to the 
station of depart- 
ure. Where the 
telegraph does not 
exist, other ar- 
| rangements are 
made for sending 
the intelligence. 
The pigeon, on re- 
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PIGEON-BASKET. 
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in his teeth, and each one looking as if 
the fate of the world depended on his 
reaching the office before his fellows 
An excited crowd always follow at 
their heels, and groups of interested 
spectators gather at every corner, 

At length the race is ended. The 
pigeons have all arrived. The winged 
competitors are ranged in open-work 
hampers on each side of the commit- 
tee-room. The identity of each bird is 

NEWLY HATOHED PIGEON, NATURAL SIZE. fixed by comparing the marks on the 
under side of the wing with those re- 
turning to the loft, is immediately taken by | corded in the books. The time of each is 
an attendant, placed in a little willow-work | carefully noted. The pigeons are returned 
basket, the upper part of which is closed by a| to their owners, and the result of the race 
cover of cloth, and lowered to another attend- | made public, with such details as are likely 
ant waiting below, who takes it in his teeth | to be interesting. Finally, the prizes are 
and starts off at full speed to the office where | distributed amidst great festivities. 
the delegates are in waiting to take its num- Thus, from being a messenger of war, or 
ber, stamp, name, and time of arrival at the | love, or commercial news, the carrier-pigeo: 
loft. During important races the streets has degenerated into a mere sporting bird to 








present an exceedingly animated appear- | win prizes and wagers for idle men, and afford 
ance, When a number of these carriers are | occasionally a day’s amusement and excite 
running together, each one holding a basket | ment. 






“TILL DEATH.” 


Upon her upturned face the moonlight streams ; 
Love’s written message flutters from her hands; 
Within her happy eyes the light still gleams 
From words that only love quite understands. 
‘* Thine own till death,” he signs; ‘‘ till death my own!” 
And love’s securest rapture thrills her tone. 













Each word upon her ear in music falls, 

As when some heavenly aria is sung ; 
The melody alone our soul inthralls, 

The words may speak to us in foreign tongue. 
Till death! till death! Love never spake till now, 
Or breathed in sweeter words a stronger vow. 

*“ ~ * * * * 





A few short years, and by the waning light 
Of a September's rainy afternoon, 

She mutely sits beneath the chilling blight 
That fell upon her happy life so soon. 

Her looks are bent in longing, yet in dread, 
Upon the faded letter that she holds, 

While tears like rain fall on the nestling head 
That hides its gold amid her sable folds. 


O Love, thou know’st not time! She reads, and lo! 
The years departed open like a scroll ; 

The old-time flush creeps o’er her cheek of snow ; 
Love's flame relights the windows of her soul. 

She nears the end, and with one heart-wrung cry, 
The last of hope, the first of long despair, 

‘*'Till death !” she sobs; *‘O God, since he could die, 
The world’s a grave, and hope lies buried there!” 
* * ~ * * * 








O Love! O Death! forever still at strife! 
O stricken ones! wherefore can ye not hear 
What omnipresent, all-pervading Life 
Still seeks to whisper in your earth-dulled ear: 
‘*There is no death! All life fore’er abides! 
The shadow ye so dread and trembling see 
Is but the veil that mercifully hides 
The glory of my immortality.” 
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THE MOUNTAINS.—VIL. 
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DICK, 


| IDING rapidly as the character of the | 
) road would admit, Rattlebrain and my- 
self arrived at Soldier White’s about mid- 
day. Entertaining no real apprehensions 
for Dick’s safety, and attributing his ab- 
sence rather to a freak of temper than to 
any serious misadventure, Mr. Meadows and 
the ladies had started homeward after an 
early breakfast. Our companions had ac- 
companied them to the top of the mountain, 
leaving word they would return by noon. 

I felt deserted and nettled, and Dick con- 
soled himself by eating an enormous meal 
and then going to sleep. His material 
wants had to be satisfied before he could 
take time to indulge in any sentimental lux- 
uries. | 

By the time this was accomplished our 
comrades returned from the mountain-top, 
bringing polite and apologetic messages, 
which ought to have satistied the most ex- | 
acting. As they rode down from the tunnel 
yesterday Dick’s freak, as they called it, was 
treated lightly, and excited rather resent- | 
ment than apprehension. My absence was | 


regretted in a very flattering manner, ac- 
cording to all accounts, but my motives for 
staying behind were duly appreciated and 
commended. I was too generous and self- 
sacrificing. “Certainly,” was my mental 
comment, “and got my usual reward.” 

Dick had been so jaded and famished 
when I met him, and at the same time, con- 
trary to his usual habit, so mysterious and 
unwilling to talk, that I had not pressed him 
to give an account of his absence, preferring 
to wait until he had refreshed and recovered 
himself. The mystification I had myself ex- 
perienced on two occasions had made an im- 
pression upon me of the most sinister char- 
acter, and led me to expect his revelations 
with intense curiosity. 

I had exhibited the wolf’s scalp to my 
friends, and given a fair account of my re- 
cent adventures, without, however, making 
any allusion to what might appear super- 
natural or inexplicable, and which, after all, 
was so vague that it might be nothing more 
than a trick of my own excited imagination 
—a conclusion which I was sometimes half 
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inclined myself to adopt—and hence did not | 


care to confide my weakness to so material- 
istic a philosopher as the major. For his 
part, he was in high feather, and too much 
engrossed with the recent visit of our fair 


friends to exhibit any especial interest in | 
my secrets. That visit, he averred, was an | 


episode in itself worth all our journey put 
together. It was a peculiarly brilliant con- 
ception, worthy of Rhoda, and no one else. 

‘** And the surprise, major, was planned and 
executed in a manner worthy the admiration 
of a soldier.” , 

“No more of that, an thou lovest me, 
Laureate. But did-you observe with what 
graceful and generous tact, after having 
captured us—you and I and all of us—she 
permitted us to march out with colors fly- 
ing and all honors? Ah, it was charming!” 

By supper-time Dick was afoot again, com- 
plaining of pains and bruises and stiffness in 
his limbs, and desiring something more to 
eat. He got it, and seemed to enjoy it as 
much as he did his dinner. 

Then we lit our smokers, and I formally 
demanded of Mr. Rattlebrain that he should 
give a detailed account of his adventures, 
and a sufficient reason for his absence the 
previous night. 

His scarified countenance at once assumed 
a troubled air, and lowering his voice, he 


asked, “ Are we all to ourselves here? none | 


present but our own party—no eavesdrop- 
pers a 

To make sure, he visited each door and 
window, closing them consecutively; then 
looked under the table and up the chimney. 
The scrutiny being apparently satisfactory, 
“What Iam going to tell you,” said Dick, 


with a solemnity so unnatural in him that it | 


appeared ludicrous—“ what I am going to 
tell you you must swear never to reveal.” 
“Swear!” groaned the major, imitating 
the ghost in Hamlet. 
Dick started. ‘Gentlemen, you may be 
disposed to treat this as a joke, and possibly 
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ed to do something desperate. As a gentle- 
man, you know, can’t answer a lady freely, 
but must fence with gloves and tipped foils 
—but that’s nothing to the purpose. I found 
it essential to do something foolish, and 
thought I would just leave the party and 
run over that ridge through which Gandy 
perforates, and meet you all on the lower 
side. 

“Well, going up over rocks and through 
tangled laurel I found no child’s work, ani 
was heartily tired of it, I assure you, before 
I got quite out of hearing. And then as | 
got through the worst of the laurel, and the 
ground, or rather the rocks, lay more on a 
level, I began to feel awfully lonesome. J] 
don’t know what came over me, but if I hadn't 
been ashamed I’d have turned back. And 
then I thought I might as well push on, and 
I would probably meet you all sooner by so 
| doing. Still, as I wandered on, the woods 
| grew more and more lonesome, and I finally 
| began to imagine I heard voices, I couldn't 
tell where ; but sitting down on a rock to list- 
en, I thought it might be a sound of water 
deep down under-ground—a strange sort of 
moaning and whispering. While sitting 
there, about half seared, I heard the crack 
of a rifle, it may be half a mile off, and that 
rather encouraged me; so I started toward 
the sound.” 

“Tt was my shot when I killed the wolf,” 
said I. 

“Well, I thought it might be one of ow 
| party, and hurried up; but I presently say 
| the figure of a man moving like a shadow 
| through the wood.” 
| I started and turned pale. “ Describe it, 
| Dick; describe it!” 





Ss I can’t,” said he, “it was so vague; but 
| it certainly was not one of our party, for I 
| hailed it, and it disappeared. It may have 
been one of these mountaineers, as it seemed 
| to be carrying a gun on its shoulder; but I 
| assure you the sight affected me strangely. 
| However, I pushed on, thinking the fellow, 


discredit what I have to say. If so, ll take | whoever he was, had missed his shot, and 


a toddy, and keep my counsel.” 


was too sulky to answer. Anon I thought I 


“Come,” said the major, in a coaxing tone, | heard voices again, and smelled smoke, as if 
and passing his flask; “take it raw, and give | some one had built a fire in the woods; but 


us your story. And as to secrecy, we'll all 
swear like the army in Flanders.” 

“Certainly,” we responded, “it shall be | 
sacred as Do begin.” 

“Well,” said the speaker, handing back 
the flask, and nodding his thanks to the pro- 
prietor, “ you remember at the tunnel some 
words passed between Miss Prue and myself 
which piqued me a little. We had been cut- | 
ting at each other all the way as we rode 
up.” 

“A lively way some folks have of doing 
their courting.” 

“Well, no matter about that,” said Dick. | 
“T thought she was a little rough, you see— 
unjustifiably so—and I got miffed, and want- 





|the smoke seemed to come up from the 
| ground, between the crevices of the rocks. 


I still hurried on, in considerable trepida- 
tion, not thinking of my steps, when sud- 
denly I fell into an opening so deep down 


| that I was stunned, with only consciousness 


enough left to understand that I was hurt 


land in utter darkness. As I recovered 


somewhat, and began to feel about me, I 
perceived I was lying on a bed of boulders, 
damp and slimy, and above I ‘could see a 
dim greenish spot, which was doubtless the 
opening through which I fell. As far as I 
could judge, it would have been about as 
easy to reach the moon as that opening to 
the upper earth. Below all seemed black 








and cavernous. I could now dis- 
tinctly hear the gurgling of water, 
but how deep down it was impos- 
sible to calculate. Gentlemen,” 
said Dick, shaking his head rue- 
fully, and motioning to the major 
for his tlask—* gentlemen, it was 
about the lonesomest fix I was 
ever in, and I’d freely have given 
a hundred thousand dollars 

“Tf you'd had it, Dick.” 

“Oh, well, that’s no matter; 
but, you see, as I lay there think- 
ing, it seemed hours and hours, 
30 full was my mind of awful 
thoughts. After a while there 
appeared to be other sounds com- 
ing up from below besides that 
of running water, and I fancied 
I heard an oath, which had a 
comfortable and encouraging ef- 
fect sociable like, you see, for if 
suggested the neighborhood of 
friends.” 

“One of your most intimate 
friends, perhaps,” said the major. 

“Gentlemen,” said Dick, in a 
resentful tone, “it was no joke 
to me. Well, in a short time it 
seemed as if the blackness below 
began to grow red and redder, 
until, to my gat joy, I dis- 
tinctly saw fire-light, and felt 
the warm current of air rising 
around me. I could hear sev- 
eral voices in conversation, but 
the words were lost in the hol- 
low, rumbling reverberations of 
an extensive cavern. 

“ By the light, dim as it was, I 
picked my way downward from rock to rock 
until I could see a group of human figures 
around a heap of blazing drift-wood. Several 
were costumed like our ordinary mountain- 
ers, and armed with rifles and knives, but 
the chief spokesman had more the air of a 
lowland cattle-dealer. They were talking 
earnestly, and from their gestures and move- 
ments I imagined they were dividing money, 
or something of that sort. I had at tirst 
hailed the presence of my fellow-beings joy- 
fully as a means of deliverance, but now 
began to doubt whether I might not be on 
the point of jumping from the frying-pan 
into the fire; yet the worst that could befall 
me at the hands of ruffians was preferable 
to a slow death in that damp, lonesome, 
shuddering hole. So I made up my mind at 
once to descend and take the chances. My 
purpose was arrested by the entrance of 
another figure on the scene, which, as it 
merged from the darkness, reminded me of 
that same weird shadow I had seen in the 
woods.” 

“Was it the devil?” I exclaimed, invol- 
untarily. 
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SUBTERRANEAN, 


“ve no personal acquaintance with that 
gentleman,” retorted Dick, dryly; “ but it 
struck me as having some resemblance to 
that fellow Mullinx, that we called to see, 
you remember. His clothes were dripping 
as if he had recently waded through water, 
and I then felt assured we were in the tun- 
nel of Gandy, and that these fellows were 
the counterfeiters and robbers we had heard 
rumors of. I now more than ever hesitated 
about trusting myself among them; but 
while stretching forward to catch a view of 
the new-comer’s face, an accident decided 
the question for me, for I slipped from my 
perch and fell heavily, a distance of fifteen 
or twenty feet, to the floor of the cavern. 
Fortunately I was not hurt, for the spot 
where I lighted was of soft mud, in which 
I was nearly imbedded. At the noise of my 
fall the voices suddenly ceased, the group 
scattered, and the supposed leader, taking 
up a flaming brand, approached the spot 
where I lay. Nothing now remained to me 
but to put the best face on matters; so 
struggling out of my pasty bed, I advanced 
to meet the torch-bearer, and saluting him 
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cheerily, expressed profound pleasure at 
meeting with companionship and assistance 
in this frightful subterranean. A volley of 
blasphemies and a handling of arms were 
the response to my civil address, 
the shadow I heard the click of a gun-lock 
and a voice exclaiming, ‘ Hit’s one of them 
durned meddling fools that killed my wolf, 
hit is.’” 

““ Ho! none of that, man—stop him!’ cried 
several voices; and the rifleman, with scowl- 
ing eye, was thrust back into the darkness. 

“The torch-bearer collared me and led me, 
bedraggled and shivering, into the midst of 
the group around the fire, most of whom pull- 
ed down their flapping beavers or turned their 
faces from the light. The chief spokesman, 
in a rough and menacing tone, then demand- 
ed the explanation of my appearance among 
them. Iresponded meekly, ard with as much 
coolness as I could assume, assuring him that 
[ had not intruded upon them voluntarily, 
giving him a brief sketch of my attempt to 
cross the ridge, and my fall into the opening 
which led to the cavern. He replied, savage- 
ly, that my folly would bring me to grief, as 
I deserved; and then, taking a deer-skin 
thong from one of his fellows, proceeded to 
tie my hands behind me. This done, I was 
ordered to seat myself quietly by the fire, 
while the company retired some distance to- 
ward the water and consulted together in 
an under-tone. Twice during the time the 
leader returned and cross-questioned me 
closely on the character and motives of our 
party in seeking the Dry Fork Valley, and 
especially why we hung about there so per- 
sistently, with nothing better to do than 
hook and eat a few dozen silly trout. Mere 
sport! that didn’t sound reasonable; but we 
had ladies with us—yes, that looked peace- 
ful enough. 

“At length he departed with his gang. I 
heard their retreating footsteps, first crunch- 
ing over loose gravel, then plashing into the 
water, half dreading and half hoping that I 
had been left alone. In a few moments, 
however, a brawny, six-foot ruffian returned 
into the circle of light, who, after parading 
the pistols in his belt, lit his pipe, and, seat- 
ing himself on a stone opposite me, proceed- 
ed to comfort himself therewith. The fel- 
low’s nonchalant attitude and occupation 
had likewise a soothing effect on my nerves, 
and I was emboldened to request a bite of 
something to eat, and a whiff or so from his 
pipe when he got through. The only an- 
swer I got was in rather impressive panto- 
mime; raising his bronzed and sinewy fore- 
finger, he first tapped his compressed lips, 
then the butt of a pistol, and thirdly his 
forehead. The triple hint was conclusive, 
and I hazarded no more remarks; but feel- 
ing exhausted and dizzy, I tried the next 
best thing I could think of, and composed 
myself to sleep. The fire was comfortable, 


Back in | 


and I fell into a doze—perhaps, indeed, | 
slept profoundly, for I remember nothing 
until I was aroused by a shake, and on open- 
ing my eyes saw a woman bending over me, 
Her face was partially hid by a veil of mat- 
ted hair and the flap of a bedraggled head- 
handkerchief; at the same time the fire was 
burning so low that I had no opportunity of 
recognizing her, if perchance I had-ever seey 
her before. She smelled confoundedly of 
apple-brandy, however, and was also intent 
on silence and mystery. Ere I could utte; 
an exclamation she stopped my mouth with 
one hand and pointed significantly with the 
other toward the spot where I had last seen 
the sentinel. I missed the dragon from his 
post, but heard a regular and heavy snoring 
a little way off, which accounted for him 
quite satisfactorily. Then for further ex- 
planation my dumb angel exhibited a quart 
bottle nearly emptied. The situation was 
transparent enough, and I made an abortive 
effort to snatch the bottle from her hand. 
This drew her attention to my bonds, which 
were speedily unloosed, and then I rubbed 
my benumbed wrists with the brandy that 
I didn’t swallow. Oh, friends, you can’t 
imagine the good it did me!” 

“ Your wrists, or your stomach ?” asked the 
major. 

“My soul!” said Dick, looking scornfully 
at the materialist. ‘ Frotii that moment | 
felt free as air and brave as a lion, ready to 
cut the ruffian sentinel’s throat, and marry 
my savior on the spot.” 

“Wasn't the girl Peg Teters ?” I inquired, 
with earnest curiosity. 

“Thunder and lightning!” exclaimed Dick. 
“She was no more like that little freckled, 
frizzled hussy than I am like the major 
there.” 

A general laugh at the major’s expense. 

“Go on,” said the veteran, grufily. “ You 
are not saved yet, and I hope the girl will 
have a chance to do better.” 

“To be sure,” continued the narrator; 
“the worst is to come; and that part of my 
story which is most incredible—” 

“ Bad grammar, Dick: all your stories aré 
of the third degree of comparison, and 
double superlatives are inelegant.” 

“Well,” cried Dick, “ you can best under- 
stand, major, how that drink helped me; 
and fortunate it was I got it, for I presently 
swallowed water enough to dilute a gallon 
of aqua fortis. 

“The situation being explained in dumb- 
show as described, my girl took me by the 
hand and moved stealthily in the direction 
of the stream. Her hand wasn’t soft, mind 
you, like those of our ladies, but the touch 
of any woman’s hand is warm and persua- 
sive; so I followed like a lamb, without a 
word, but secretly agitated with hope and 
wonder. We picked our way quietly among 








the damp stones, the light growing less and 


less, until at length we reach- 
ed the margin of a consider- 
able pool of water, which 
seemed to fill the vaulted 
from wall to wall, 
and as far as the eye could 
In she went without 
hesitation, deeper and deeper, 
darker and darker, I follow- 
ing as resolutely, until the 
water reached nearly to my 
shoulders, and 
could see our passage barred 

by a wall of massive rock. 

Then she paused and cast a 

cautious glance back through 

the long black archway to 

where the distant glimmer 

of the fire was still visible. 

All was satisfactory in that 

direction. Then, looking forward at the 
rocky curtain, she made a sweeping gesture 
with her raised hand, first downward and 
then upward, which I understood to signify 
a deep dive under something, to come up 
again somewhere, but where that was to be 
I could not imagine; and now even the ap- 
ple-jack began to grow chiJly within me; 
but you know, boys, with a woman to lead, 
I couldn’t back out. So down she ducked, 
and I after her with a will. My head 
presently struck a rock, which stunned me 
and broke our hand-hold; but with a wild 
clutch I caught one of her legs, which an- 
swered better, and she dragged me rapidly 


passage 


reach. 


guide’s we 


through a rugged passage against a strong, | 


fresh current, butting and scraping like a 
Dutchman undergoing a keelhauling. Near- 


ly suffocated, I gripped like a drowning man, | 


and must certainly have left blue marks on 
the girl’s ankle. Just as I felt my con- 
sciousness departing we bobbed up into 
fresh air. O blessed Heaven! I never knew 
the value of air before I got that gulp. Into 
the air, indeed, but in darkness so dense that 
for a moment respiration seemed to be the 
only living sense. 

“But touch and hearing were quickly 
awakened, as I felt a firm, warm grasp of 
the hand, and voice half whispering, ‘ Now, 
my boy, ye’re safe; so just push forward 
boldly, minding always to feel the current 
agin yer legs, and to hold out a hand to 
guard yer face agin the rocks.’ 

“* Bless you, my angel,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you 
have saved my life ;’ and in my enthusiastic 
gratitude I believe I tried to kiss my heroic 
guide.” 

“ And didn’t you succeed, Dick ?” 

“No; Lonly got my mouth full of wet hair 


and a smart snub on my nose, as she said, | 


‘Don’t be a durned fool now, but do as I bid 
ye, and try to git out of this.’ This wasn’t 
angelic language, indeed, but she was cer- 
tainly a noble-spirited girl, and I felt that I 
owed her my life. 
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“ But to hasten the conclusion of a long 
story, we waded on together, groping, stum- 
bling, and butting heads, until I was ready 
to faint from exhaustion. My guide halted 
occasionally to feel for the current, which 
was our sole reliance to indicate direction, 
and this sometimes was so slow and uncer- 
tain that we unconsciously doubled, and on 
reaching a ripple were shocked to find our- 
selves traveling down stream. But, with 
perseverance and the guide’s fine instinet, 
we retrieved all errors, and at length I shiv- 
ered with a whiff of chilling air. 

“«There it is,’ she whispered, joyfully; 

| ‘we’re well-nigh out.’ 

“A short time after we emerged beneath 
the rocky archway into the hawthorn glade 
of the upper entrance of Gandy; and if there 
could be any doubt of the locality, here’s a 
white handkerchief I found upon the sward ;” 
and here the improvvisatore exhibited a fine 
cambric handkerchief, embroidered at the 
corners, and marked in the centre with the 
worked initials R. D. 

“Give it to me,” exclaimed the major, 
with ill-concealed eagerness. 

| “Not for a hundred thousand,” quoth 
Dick. 

“Please permit me to examine it, Rich- 
ard, my boy.” 

“You, Mr. Laureate, may touch the ini- 
tials with your lips if you wish; I'll trust 
you that far,” replied Dick, extending his 

| trophy toward me. 

But for the major’s jealous eye I might 
perhaps have accepted the permission, but, 
under the circumstances, declined. 

“The same privilege to you, major, for a 
tip of your brandy flask.” 

“ Get ont!” growled the veteran, gruffly. 

“Certainly,” continued Dick; “I have 
already got out. Heavens! how bright and 
glorious the stars looked, and how free, 
tired, and hungry I felt!” 

“ And how grateful to your friend Peggy for 

| her devotion!” malevolently added the major. 
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“HE KILLED MY WOLF.” 


“Tt was not worth while to repeat that,” 
replied Dick, “for I’m willing to swear it 
was not her: nor does it seem likely that my 
curiosity on that head will ever be gratified, 
for no sooner had we struck the trail that 
leads out of the upper glade than I turned 
to express my obligations in form, and de- 
termined at the same time to learn her name. 
Eluding my grasp, she whispered, ‘ Now, 
mister, this is no time for fooling; there’s 
the trail that leads to Soldier White’s, and 
if ye’ve got sense enough to foller it ye’re 


| 
| 





that the story in some point; 
so far coincided with my own 
mysterious experiences that ] 
determined to question Dick 
privately before forming my 
conclusions. 

On the following morning, 
as had been agreed, we took 
leave of Soldier White’s, and 
started down the Dry Fork to 
visit Roy, who lived at the 
mouth of Red Creek, and to 
seek such other sports and 
adventures as the country af- 
forded. As we passed the 
mill we recognized several 
acquaintances among a group 
of mountaineers, and stopped 
to exchange civilities and 
take leave. The major po- 
litely offered his flask and 
drinking’ cup, which, not- 
withstanding the early hour, 
was honored duly as it pass- 
ed from hand to hand, with 
“Well, here’s good luck, 
men.” My quondam antag- 
whist, Tom Mullinx, how- 
ever, put aside the cup with 
a scowl, and, to the surprise 
of every body, retired sullen- 
ly into the mill. The bear- 

skin I had won of him was thrown over my 
saddle, and it occurred to me that the sight 
of this trophy had again recalled the morti- 
fication of the shooting-match. Anxious to 
leave good feeling behind us, I asked Jesse 
Hetterick to bring Tom out, that we might 
drink and shake hands like men burying all 
animosities before we parted. 

Jesse laughed at the suggestion of the 
shooting-match, and then looked grave. 

“ Hit’s not that he minds; sure Tom’s got 
too much sense for that; but he’s mighty 


all safe, and I advise ye hereafter to stick | riled about somebody a-killin’ of his wolf, 


close to yer company.’ 
ished among the laurels. 
“T followed the road, staggering from 
exhaustion, until daylight, when I hid in a 
thicket and tried to sleep. I was too much 
fevered with fatigue to sleep, but lay there 
resting until I heard your horse’s hoofs, and 
recognized the salutation of my faithful 
You know the rest, Mr. Laureate.” 
“ And that’s the conclusion of your story, 


steed. 


| 


| 


| 


is it, Master Dick ?” asked the major, as he | 


rose with a yawn and looked at his watch. 
“ Well, my candid opinion is, you were drunk 
yesterday afternoon, slept somewhere in the 
woods, and dreamed all that. You haven't 
the talent to have invented such a ‘dime 
novel’ in your waking hours.” 

Dick slapped back, as usual, but was too 
much used up to make a decided fight, and 
so we all went to bed. 

For my own part, I must acknowledge 


So saying, she van- | and he ‘lows hit was one of you men as done 


hit, and he swears vengeance agin ye, he 
does.” 

At the mention of the wolf I was electri- 
fied, and drawing Jesse aside, asked him ear- 
nestly if Tom had lost a pet wolf lately. 

“Well, not exactly that,” he replied, “ but 
ye see Tom makes his living pretty much by 
huntin’, and there’s a middlin’ high bounty 
on wolf scalps; and so, ye see, when he finds 
out where an old she has a den, instead of 


| killin’ of her he plays sharp, and waits till 


she has young uns, and as they begin to 
come out and play around he kills them off 
and gits the premium on five or six scalps 
every season. So ye see when a feller finds 


| the haunt of an old wolf he lays claim to 


her, and takes care of her, and she fetches 
him a smart little income every year; and 


| for any body to go and kill another man’s 
| wolf is a big spite, and a fightin’ business, 
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here by the tunnel day before yesterday, they 
did; and he’s dangerous mad about it, so he 
igy? 

“And who does he blame?” I asked, in 
breathless curiosity. 

“Well,” said Jesse, “he lays it on that 
young feller there—Mr. Rattlebrain; but he 
says he hain’t sure of it quite, or else there 
would ’a been trouble.” 

Now here were revelations and explana- 
tions and personal responsibilities which ad- 
mitted of no shirking or hesitation. 

Taking Jesse by the arm, I entered the 


NTAIN 


And somebody killed Tom’s wolf up | mill, and cornered Mullinx so that he had to 
stand up and look me square in the face. 


“Maullinx,” I said, “ somebody killed your 


wolf, I understand.” 


“Yes, they did,” he replied, grimly; “ and 


| they took her scalp, too, the sneaking hounds, 


which is jest about equal to highway rob- 
bery ; and, durn him, I—I—” 

“ Well, suppose the man who did it will 
tell you he meant no wrong, not being aware 
of your claim on the animal, and will give 
you up the scalp, and a fair reimbursement 
for any further loss you may sustain in the 
matter ?” 
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As we descend, the 
cabin-crowned 


clear- 
ings are fewer and 
farther between, the 
valley narrower, and 


the mountain ram 
parts higher and 


more inaccessible. If 
there are any especial 
scenic beauties on thi 
route, they are hidden 
by the overshadowing 
forests. The bed of 
Dry Fork grows wider 


as we progress, and 
the tributary pools 


deeper and more ex- 
tensive. The size of 
the trout is said to 
increase in propor 
tion, but having our 
point to make, we 
did not tarry to try 
them. 

Toward the mid- 
dle of the afternoon 
we reached a clearing 
of considerable  ex- 
tent, on the further 
side of which 
a cabin and its out- 
buildings, reminding 
one of a sow and pigs. 
The day had been un- 
commonly sultry, men 
and horses were both 
jaded and hungry, 


stood 





THE OLD DRAGON, 


“Well, mister,” said Tom, “that would 
look as if the feller meant fair; and if he 
does that I’d bear him no grudge, I wouldn’t.” 

I then handed Mullinx the scalp, and put 
ten dollars into his hand, and ere he fairly 
recovered from his astonishment we mount- 
ed and rode off. 

This interview had rather relieved my 
mind in regard to those mysterious appear- 
ances in the forest, and on cross-questioning 
Dick during the day he fell into so many 
contradictions and discrepancies that I con- 
cluded, with the major, that the story of his 
subterranean adventures, like those of the 
pious Aneas or Dante Alighieri, might be 
properly classed among the works of imag- 
ination. In further testimony whereof it 
was remarked that the author became un- 
usually and excessively sensitive concerning 
his reputation for veracity, and never there- 
after voluntarily alluded to the subject. 

The road down the Fork is only aa ex- 
tension of the horse and cattle paths we 
have described so frequently, coasting the 
stream closely, and crossing its rocky bed 
about four times in a mile on an average. 


and with one consent 
we concluded to stop 
for the night. 

Savage and lonely as are these vast tracts 
of primitive forest, there is yet a virgin 
freshness in their shade, a variety and attlu- 

jence of natural life which relieves thei 
| monotony and charms away their solitude. 
| But on issuing from the pillared aisles and 
verdant archways of nature’s temples into 
|&@ mountain improvement one feels as if ap- 
| proaching the lair of some obscure and hor- 
rible dragon. Death, desolation, and decay 
are visible on every hand. Skeleton forests, 
| leafless, lifeless, weather-beaten, and _fire- 
| blasted; heaps of withered branches; split 
|rail fences, warped and rotten; barns and 
| out-buildings bare-ribbed, and grizzled with 
premature decay; wretched frames of do- 
;}mestic animals covered with moth-eaten 
| hides, and strolling about like lifeless au- 
| tomatons ; a dwelling dingy, contorted, and 
dilapidated, in the midst of a space from 
whence every green thing and graceful form 
has been banished. 

Leaning against the door-jamb is a squalid 
old man, mute and motionless as a statue of 
| stupidity, his glassy eye apparently fixed 
|upon a dead pig lying just in front of the 








door. The body of the deceased ani- 
mal was puffed up with putrescence, and 
tainted the air for a quarter of a mile 
round. 

This was the patriarchal waster in the 
midst of his life’s labors—the violator of 
nature’s virgin beauties, the remorseless 
murderer of her forest kings, whose daily 
sacrifices reeked with sap and crackled with 
the growth of centuries. 

“The blessings of society follow the man 
who has made two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before; but this man never 
knew the gentle joy of planting, or the hope- 
ful pleasure of cultivating; his whole life has 
been spent in killing, killing, killing, and 
now too old perhaps to wield an axe, the 
ancient ogre stands there gloating over the 
seathed limbs and prostrate bodies of his 
natural enemies, complacently contempla- 
ting this sylvan Golgotha which he calls 
‘an improvement.’ ” 

“Certainly,” said the major, smiling at 
the conclusion of my tirade, “ he is doubt- 
less incapable of a feeling of remorse for his 
imputed crimes, as he appears to be uncon- 
scious of villainous smells. Ill warrant 
you now he is rather congratulating him- 
self on the results of a hard-working, self-de- 
nying life; triumphantly summing up the 
number of acres he has cleared of these pes- 
tiferous trees; rejoicing in the popular re- 
spect accorded to his former prowess with 
the axe, and present ownership of extensive 
deadenings. He is, in brief, a representative 
man among a people who now consider the 
‘destruction of timber’ one of the primary 
duties and leading virtues of our race; but 
he who has traveled in older countries, and 
has seen the actual results of this savage 
wasting, may hope to see the day when the 
poet’s views on this subject will control both 
politician and people.” 

Our civil salutations were scarcely noticed 
by the old man at the door, and not until 
we dismounted and demanded hospitality in 
a rather authoritative manner did he deign 
to refer us to “ the women.” 

The major espied a freckled-faced boy, 
whom he ordered to feed and rub the horses, 
accompanying him to the stable to ‘see it 
well done. Rattlebrain and myself found 
the women in a shed behind the house. Two 
thoroughly matured dames were swashing 
dirty soap-suds in a tub, and exhibiting the 
family wardrobe on adjacent. fences and 
lines of grape-vine. A third figure, got up 
to resemble a magnificent Shanghai fowl, was 
splashing buttermilk from a churn, to the 
great delight of a cat and kittens, a pet pig, 
and a pair of hound pups. The elders ac- 
quiesced in our request for entertainment 
but churlishly, as if they couldn’t help it; 
and when Dick displayed a bunch of squir- 
rels we had killed by the way, he was told 
he would have to clean them himself, as they 
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had no water handy, and the spring they 
used was half a mile off. 

“ From the looks of things,” retorted Dick, 
glancing significantly around, “I should have 
guessed it was a mile off, at least.” 

At this the girl at the churn giggled un- 
der her bonnet, and my observant compan- 
ion remarked that her plump arms and legs 
were so white that the buttermilk didn’t 
spot them. 

On returning to the front porch we found 
the major rating the proprietor in a high 
tone concerning the condition of his front 
premises. 

“ Well, the pig had only been lying there 
since last night. He didn’t know what it 
died of. It was the hot sun that swelled it 
up; and as it didn’t trouble him, he didn’t 
sare.” 

“ Ah, I beg pardon!” exclaimed the major, 
swelling with disgust. “The pig and the hot 
sun are the parties responsible for this abom- 
inable state of things. And what am I to 
think of you who sit here all day and tol- 
erate it ?” 

The dame here came to the rescue with a 
flank attack, intimating in a sharp tone that 
folks who were so oversqueamish had better 
stay at home. If we were not willing to 
take things as we found ’em at their house, 
they didn’t hanker after our company, they 
didn’t. There was some force in these ob- 
servations, and I quietly bribed freckled 
“Bub” with a silver quarter to drag the 
nuisance away and bury it, which he did at 
once, and every thing grew sweet again. 

By this time supper was ready, and we 
were invited to sit up with the family. The 
feast consisted of very sharp and bitter but- 
termilk, served in tin cups, coarse corn pone, 
and our squirrels, swimming in a sauce of 
grease and water. We did our best to con- 
vince the cranky dame that we were not 
amenable to the charge of squeamishness, 
and went into it pell-mell, even to snatching 
and serambling with our hosts for the giblets 
of parboiled squirrel in the greasy dish. 

As candles and kerosene lamps are reck- 
oned among the superfluities in these parts, 
we lit our cigars and pipes, and retired to the 
starlight of the front porch. Then bed-time 
was announced, and being ushered into the 
proprietor’s chamber, a single bed of moder- 
ate dimensions was assigned for the accom- 
modation of our party. We could arrange 
it to suit our convenience. “As thick as 
three in a bed” has become a by-word. Four 
in a bed surpasses the limits of proverbial 
philosophy ; and being naturally addicted to 
seclusion, I yielded my share of the couch 
and took the floor, with a saddle for my pil- 
low and a blanket for covering. 

Sleep, like a loving lass, needed but brief 
wooing. Except in romances, virtue is not 
always rewarded, and, in spite of doctors’ 
promises, fresh air, exercise, and a temperate 
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supper will not insure the coveted repose. 
Mine was interrupted by nightmare dreams 
of creeping through subterranean passages to 
escape from robbers, and finally plunging 
head-foremost into an abyss of mud, where I 
stuck, panting and suffocating. In my strug- 
gles I awoke, to realize the peculiar sensations 
which doubtless had suggested the dreams, 
and which filled me with real alarm. There 
was a rumbling in my ear like the buzzing 
of aspinning-wheel. My head and face were 
so hot and oppressively heavy that I could 
not rise from the saddle. Disengaging one 
hand from the blanket I felt the upper side 
of my face and head covered with a squirm- 
ing mass of soft, warm fur, which upon fur- 
ther exploration developed into five kittens, 
cuddled in a loving heap, and purring with 
contentment. I was far from satisfied with 
the arrangement, and especially aggravated 
at having my rest disturbed, so I rose sud- 
denly to a sitting posture, unceremoniously 
tumbling the happy family out of their bed. 
They clung together, mewing and striving to 
climb back to their comfortable position. 
In my wrath I seized one by the back of the | 
neck, and slung it vindictively at the bed | 
occupied by the ancient couple. Consider- 
ing the darkness, my aim was good, and the 
miauling missile struck the pillow with a 
rip which stopped the old man’s syoring. 

“Scat! seat! Wife, here’s one of these 
durned kittens jumped on the bed.” 

“ Well,-fling it out, can’t ye!” she mutter- 
ed, impatiently. 

Having found it in his fumbling, he 
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dropped the animal quietly on the floor, 


whence it quietly trotted back to its fellows | 
| shell, the pretty little dears.” 


on my blanket. 


Meanwhile I directed another toward the 
same point. 

“Scat! seat!” cried a shriller voice. 
“You old fool, ye’ve flung the nasty crit- 
ter right into me face, ye hev now!” and 
giving the kitten a spiteful toss, she sent 
it over to the bed where my three comrades 
lay. I heard a stifled snickering in that 
quarter, and presently the shot was re- 
turned, fying with outspread claws, and 
tearing as it ricochetted across the cover- 
let. Then, as the wrathful dame rose to 
grope for the offender, I let fly a plumper 
which carried away her night-cap. 

By this time there was a general tumult 
of scatting, miauling, pounding on the wall, 
and calling for lights. As the patriarch got 
up to unbar the door I pitched the rest of 
my ammunition on his back, where the little 
wretches clung with all their claws. 

“Wife! wife !” he exclaimed, as he danced 
and stumbled around the room, “TI believe 
the devil himself is got among these cats. 
Take ’em off—scat !—take ’em off.” 

This suggestion of the presence of the Evil 
One aroused the dame’s superstitious fears, 
and redoubled her calls for Betsey and a light, 
declaring she wouldn’t touch one of the cree- 
ters to save the old man’s life. 

The door was at length unbarred, and the 
virgin of the churn came to the rescue with 
a torch of fat pine. The light revealed the 
stranger guests all sleeping the sleep of un- 
troubled consciences, and the five tempest- 
tossed kittens wandering around mewing in 
concert. 

“Them’s all our cat’s kittens,” said But- 
termilk Betsey; “all white and tortoise- 
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DOMESTIC 


“Hain’t there a big black cat somewhere 
round ?” asked the old woman, in a tremulous | 
voice. | 

The favorite mask of the Arch Enemy was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Take ’em out! take ’em out!” growled 
the patriarch ; “ the devilish things hev well- 
nigh scratched the shirt off me back.” 

Betsey smiled audibly. “Well, daddy, 


ye’'re always a-cravin’ of somebody to scratch 


yer back, and maybe hit’s done ye good, | 
hain’t it ?” | 

“Git out with you and yer cussed cats,” 
cried daddy. ‘“T’ll drown the whole misbe- 
gotten litter to-morrow, so I will.” 

At this direful threat Betsey snatched up | 
her pets, and smothering her youthful felines | 
in her apron, went out with her light, and | 
there was peace until morning. 

At sunrise the door opened again, and a | 
pleasant manly voice called out, “ Men, git 
up and rinse yer countenances; folks is 
a-goin’ to set up!” 

On rising we recognized in the new-comer | 
our quondam acquaintance of the cooking | 
scene on Gandy—the very man we were go- 
ing to visit. 

Washington Roy was a son of our host 
the patriarch, and to all appearance a de- 
cided improvement on his progenitor. His | 
presence had so far improved our footing | 
with the family that breakfast went off very | 
civilly, and on observing the clawed faces of 
the seniors I felt a twinge of remorse for | 
my deeds of darkness. Dick, Cockney, and | 
Betsey, however, had got up a triangular | 
giggle, which broke out at the slightest al- 
lusion to cats. At length the matron, with 
a severe and significant glance toward her 
junior guests, observed that she had never 
knowed them kittens to behave so before, 
and she had a suspicion there mought be | 
wuss devils in the house than sich as come 
in the shape of black cats. 


| for coffee. 


| wink, 


road,” 


|}some timber to float down to the 
|at Horseshoe Bend. 


| fetched along to comfort 


BLISS. 


To change the subject, Betsey was sent 
for some cream and maple-sugar, with which 
Major Martial confected a delicious milk- 
punch, which made an agreeable substitute 
The effort emptied the major’s 
| fii isk, and there wasn’t a doggery within 
fifty miles. What a benighted country! 

“No licker for love or money, certainly,” 
quoth the junior Roy, with a humorous 
“least you'll agree to go round by Bill 
| Grey samp, Where’s a jug of the best, over 
two year old to my knowledge.” 

“Td ride twenty miles over a reasonable 
quoth the major, “to get a gallon of 
good apple-jack just at this time.” 

“Hit’s there, sure,” replied Roy, smiling 
—not more’n five mile, and middlin’ good 
road until ye come in sight of the licker, 
then the road gits steep like, and hard to 
travel.” 

The veteran was eager, and declared him- 
self ready to take a tilt with any ogre or 
dragon that guarded the treasure. After 
several more tantalizing jokes the mountain- 
eer gave the following explanatory narra- 
tive: 

“ Old Bill Grey, you see, was a-gittin’ out 
saw-mill 
So he goes out with 
Flanagin, and finds a mighty fine spruce 
pine blewed down, with its top a-layin’ up 
the hill like, and its roots heaved up in the 


| air, it mought be as high as this house, with 


several ton of dirt and stones stickin’ to ’em. 
So they tuck out their cross-cut saw to cut it 
into convenient lengths, and measured off the 
clean body of the tree into three eighteen-foot 
logs. Well, Grey ‘lowed it would be more 
convenient to make the upper cut first, and 
git shut of all the limbs and brush. So jist 
below where they begun sawin’ a little 
branch stuck up convenient, and they hung 
their coats on it and a jug of licker they had 
‘em. Well, they 
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DELUSIVE INDUSTRY. 


sawed and they sweated, and every turn or 


in’ his head; ‘and wouldn’t the jug break 


so Flanagin wanted to stop and refresh, but | all the same ?” 


Grey ‘lowed they’d best finish their cut, and 
then set down and have some satisfaction. | 
So they sawed away until they got pretty 
nigh through, when, to their surprise, the | 
tree-top begun to crackle and split off of it- 
self. Both men drapped the saw and stood | 
back, skeered like, to see the body of the tree 
risin’ of itself; and bein’ lightened of the 
bushy top, and its mountain of roots weight- 
in’ it down, it never stopped until it right- 
ed entirely, and stood sixty foot straight up 
in the air. 

“<Don’t that beat the deuce?’ says Grey. | 
‘There’s three good saw logs gone up.’ 

“*PDurn the saw logs! says Flanagin; | 
‘but don’t you see our coats and jug are as- | 
cended up with ’em ?” 

“<*To be sure,’ says Grey. ‘That’s about 
as mean as stealin’. I say, Flanagin, we’ve 
got to fell that tree to get them things, we 
hev—and you haven’t fetched an axe.’ 

“No, says Flanagin, who was about as 
thirsty as Dry Fork in summer; ‘but I'll 
run back to the camp and fetch it middlin’ 
quick.’ 

“While he was gone Grey sets down on 
the roots and considers the job, and while 
so a-doin’ a whiff of wind blows off the 
coats, and leaves the jug still a-hangin’ on 
high. When Flanagin got back with the 
axe, all hot and thirsty and ready to pitch 
in, Grey stopped him. 

“<T say, man, the fall of them coats has 
give me an idee. S’pose you cut that tree 
down, what becomes of the jug?” 

“Flanagin’s jaw fell as the idee struck 
him. 

“«« Why, it smashes, of course. I say, Bill, 
kin you climb any ? 

“«Some,’ said Grey, lookin’ up, wistful, 
like a dog that’s treed a’coon. ‘I kin, some; 
but a tree like that, fifteen foot around the 
butt, and sixty foot without a knob or limb, 
it would tough a fox-squirrel.’ 

“Then they set about an hour, lookin’ into 
each other’s faces and not exchangin’ a 
word. Finally an idee strikes Flanagin. 
‘ Bill” says he, ‘ef I had my rifle here I 
could cut that limb off in about three shots, 
I could.’ 

“ «Maybe you mought,’ says Grey, scratch- 











“So it would,’ says Flanagin. 

“<¢Well, man,’ says Grey, ‘ we’ve lost our 
day’s work. Let’s go home.’ 

“*Durn the day’s work,’ says Flanagin; 
‘T hain’t troubled about that.’ ” 

“ An acorn falling upon the noddle of Sir 
Isaac Newton suggested the theory of grav- 
itation,” sighed Major Martial. “ Grey and 
Flanagin were evidently philosophers of the 
Newtonian type; but nothing has ever struck 
their heads hard enough to suggest a plan 
for getting that jug down unbroken ?” 

“Not as I knows of,” replied Roy, some- 
wha* mystified by the philosophy. 
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GAYANT AND HIS FAMILY—THE GIANTS OF DOUAL 


\ YTHOLOGY has always usurped the 
4 place of sober history in the popular 
mind. The ancestry of all peoples is, by 
its legends, connected with the gods, or is 
supposed to be superhuman in size or power. 
In early art, as in early story, great charac- 
ters were literally great of body. The gods 
and kings of early Egypt were represented 
as giants among men when sculptured or 
painted on the storied walls of the temples 
and palaces of that mystic land. The nation- 
al heroes of Greece and Rome were endowed 
with gigantic frames. Herodotus tells of 
the footstep of Hercules shown in Scythia, 
and the sandal of Persens found at Chemnis, 
as being both two eubits in length. The 
Gothic nations indulged the same exagger- 
ated belief of their godlike and gigantic an- 
cestry. The heroes of knight-errantry were 
similarly vast. Of the King Arthur, Hig- 
den desires us (when speaking of the dis- 
covery of his body at Glastonbury) to “ have 
mynde that Arthures chyn-bone, that was 
thenne shewed, was longer by three inches 
than the legge and the knee of the largest 
man that was then found. Also the face 


— of his forehead, bytweene hys 
two eyen, was a spanne broad.” 
The grave of Sir Gawain, one of 
his far-famed Knights of the 
Round Table, was fourteen feet 
in length. Another hero, Sir 
Bevis of Hamton, is still depict- 
ed as a giant on the bar gate 
at Southampton; and the re- 
nowned Guy of Warwick is pop- 
ularly supposed to have left per- 
sonal relics at Warwick Castle 
sufficient to prove his vast stat- 
ure. His breastplate, weighing 
fifty-two pounds, is there shown 
to strengthen the belief of the 
faithful, who will not see that it 
is the crupper of a horse, as used 
in the sixteenth century. Guy’s 
‘“‘ porridge-pot,” capable of hold- 
ing one hundred and two gal- 
lons, it is a species of sacrilege 
to look on only as a large camp 
kettle. These relics are accept- 
ed with an unquestioning faith 
by the credulous. Any attempt 
to correct the error only arouses 
indignation. It is like daring 
to doubt the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius in Na- 
ples, or the truth of the holy 
coat at Treves. When such 
things remain with us to con- 
firm in our own time the fables 

waren ! of past ages, we may qualify our 
surprise at the head of a croco- 
dile passing at Mons for that of 
the dragon slain by the redoubtable Gilles- 
de-Chin ; or the bones of whales and extinct 
animals for those of “‘ monstrous giants.” It 
is a popular fallacy, willingly believed. 

This popular love of giants led the muni- 
cipalities of many cities in Flanders and 
Belgium to provide figures of the kind for 
grand féte days. Thus Antwerp, Louvain, 
Malines, Asselt, Brussels, Ath, Ghent, Bruges, 
Tournay, Lille, Dunkirk, Ypres, Poperinghe, 
Cassel, Douai, ete., have each their commun- 
al giant, which, upon certain days, is car- 
ried about these towns. They are construct- 
ed in various styles and habited in still 
more varied costumes, ranging from the Ro- 
man, as at Antwerp, to the court dress of 
the last century, as at Brussels. Some- 
times they are formed of osier, as at Cassel, 
Hazebrouck, and Asselt ; sometimes of elab- 
orate wood carving of a fine and expensive 
kind, as at Antwerp. 

Prominent among these giants of real and 
legendary history are the Gog and Magog 
whose statues still adorn—if that word can 
properly be used of any thing so hideous as 
these images—the old Guildhall of London, 
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GOG-MAGOG, 


It appears, so at least the ancient legend 
runs, that “the Emperor Dioclesian had | 
three-and-thirty self-willed daughters, of 
whose management he was at last relieved 
by obtaining for them as many husbands. | 
But the ladies did not pleasantly submit to 
the rule of their lords, and agreed among 
themselves to regain their lost liberties by 
each cutting her husband’s throat. The deed 
was effected, and the emperor, their father, | 
driven to despair of managing so refractory 
a family, to punish their crimes and rid him- 
self of their presence sent all to sea in one 
vessel with half a year’s provisions. After 
long sailing they reached an island, which | 
they made their residence. The Evil One, 
who never lost sight of them, created vis- 
ionary husbands for these ladies, who be- 
same the mothers of ‘horrible giants,’ and 
they ruled in the land until the advent of 
Brutus. This Brutus, whose father, Anthe- 
nor, had been driven from Troy when that 
city was sacked by the Greeks, and had 


founded Pavia, in Italy, emulating the dis- | 


coveries and conquests of his father, voy- 


aged round the Spanish and French coasts, | 
obtained the aid of the Gauls to invade | 


Britain, and landed in the port where now 
Sonthampton stands. 

“Brutus having thus got footing in Brit- 
ain, was preparing to improve the same, 
when Albion, who had named this island 
after his own name—by which it is some- 


times called at this day—having intelligence | 


thereof, raised his whole power, being men 
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of a gigantic stature and vast strength, and 
bearing for their arms huge clubs of knot- 
ty oak, battle-axes, whirl-bats of iron, and 
globes full of spikes fastened to a long pole by 
achain; and with these encountering Brutus, 
a bloody battle was fought, wherein the Tro- 
jans were worsted and many of them slain, 
and their whole army was forced to retire, 
Brutus hereupon, considering the disadvan- 
tage between his men and the giants, devised 
a stratagem to overthrow them, by digging 
in the night a very long and deep trench, at 
the bottom impaling it with sharp stakes, 
and covering it with boughs and rotten hur- 
dles, on which he caused to be laid dried 
leaves and earth, only leaving some firm 
passages, well known to his men by partic- 
| ular marks. 
| “This being done, he dared the giants to 
|a@ second battle, which Albion readily ac- 
cepted; and the fight being begun, after 
some dispute Brutus seemed to retire, 
| whereupon the giants pressed on him with 
| great fury; and the Trojans, retiring nim- 
| bly beyond their trench, made a stand, and 
| plied them with a shower of darts and ar- 
| rows, which manner of fight they were un- 
acquainted with, whereby many of them 
were slain. However, Albion encouraging 
his men to come to handy strokes with their 
enemies, they rushed forward, and the van- 
guard immediately perished in the trenches; 
and the Trojans continuing to shoot their 
arrows very thick, the giants were put to 
flight, and pursued into Cornwall, where, 
in another bloody fight, Albion was slain 
by Brutus, fighting hand to hand; and his 


|two brothers, Gog and Magog, giants of 


huge stature, were taken prisoners and led 
in triumph to the place where now London 
stands, and upon those risings on the side 
of the river Thames founded a city, which 
he called Troy-novant, or New Troy, and build- 
ing a palace where Guildhall stands, caused 
the two giants to be chained to the gate of 
it as porters. In memory of which it is held 
| that their effigies, after their deaths, were 


| set up as they now appear in Guildhall.” 


The “ globe full of spikes, fastened to a 
long pole by a chain,” is still carried by the 
Though this weapon be not 
| as ancient as the era fixed by this veritable 
history as that in which the giants flour- 
ished, it belongs to the medieval era, and 
was named the “ morning-star,” being used 
| by horsemen to whirl about them in the 
mélée, and break the armor or otherwise 
injure fighting men. 

A slightly different version, which on the 
whole accords more with the dress of one 
|of the statues, represents one of them as 
| Gog-magog, the other as Corineus, who 

accompanied the Grecian conqueror on his 
| trip, and by a single combat determined the 
fate of the island. According to this story, 
; all the giants were destroyed save Gog-ma- 











gog, or Goemagog, the hugest 
among them, who, being in 
height twelve cubits, was re- 
served alive that Corineus 
might try his strength with 
him in single combat. Corin- 
eus desired nothing more than 
match; but the old 
giant, in a wrestle, caught him 
aloft and broke three of his 
ribs. Upon this, Corineus, be- 
ing desperately enraged, col- 
lected all his strength, heaved 
up Goemagog by main force, 
and bearing him on his shoul- 
ders to the next high rock, 
threw him headlong, all shat- 
tered, into the sea, and left his 
name on the cliff, which has 
ever called Lan- 
Goemagog—that is to say, the 
Giant’s Leap. 

This was not, however, the 
end of the heathen descendant 
of the blood-thirsty daughters 
of Dioclesian. After his death 
a spirit of the devil entered 
into the body of Gog-magog, 
and ravaged the land with 
fearful devastation. No Briton 
dared to inhabit the district 
which he claimed as his own. 

No city walls could withstand 

him. At length a courageous 

Christian knight, Payn Pey- 

erel, determined to brave the 

demon. They fought in fearful combet. 
Gog-magog carried a great club in his hand, 
and from his mouth cast fire and smoke, by 
means of which the whole region round about 
was illumined with a lurid glare. However, 
he was vanquished at last by the sign of the 
cross, yielded to the sword of the knight, 
and finally made his conqueror lord forever 
of the soil which had been thus redeemed 
from devastation. 

What we have narrated as legend was for 
along time seriously recorded and soberly 
accepted as veritable history in England. 
The images of Gog and Magog, or Gog-ma- 


such a 


been since 


SD 
gog and Corineus, as the reader pleases to 
consider them, were carried through the 
streets of London on great state occasions, 


: . . . | 
being drawn in two chariots, especially al- 

} 
Destroy- | 


lotted to them for the purpose. 
ed by the great fire, they rose again, phe- 
nix-like, from their ashes, ingeniously con- 
structed of wicker- work and pasteboard, 
only to meet a more ignominious end. For 
the rats and mice, not having the honor of 
Albion before their eyes, ate up the entrails 
of these pasteboard giants. Their dissolu- 
tion gave place to successors, substantially 
formed of wood, who now stand, fourteen 
feet high in their stockings, in the Guild- 
hall. 


OORLNEUS, 


| Although the Gog and Magog of the old 
Guildhall are by far the most famous of their 


race in England, they are not alone. In the 
olden time the carrying of giants and drag- 
ons about the streets of the towns on Mid- 
summer-eve, May-day, and other jovial oe- 
casions was a common and a very popular 
pastime. The Puritans succeeded in break- 
ing it up under Cromwell; but it was rein- 
stated under Charles II., and has only grad- 
ually given way to a more rational species 
of amusement. Among the relics of this 
ancient pastime is the tailors’ giant at Sal- 
isbury, formerly the pet of the town, now 
mouldering to decay. Its substructure is, 
or was—for whether it still survives we do 
not know—a frame-work of lath and hoops, 
which allowed a person to walk inside and 
sarry the figure, he being fully concealed by 
the drapery, which was of colored chintz, 
| bordered with red and purple, and trimmed 
with yellow fringe. The head was modeled 
in pasteboard, and colored, the hair being 
formed of tow; a gold-laced cocked hat and 
yellow cockade completed the costume. A 
large wooden pipe was stuck in the mouth, 
| after the fashion of the London giants of 
| 1672; a branch of artificial laurel was placed 
}in the right hand. The club and sword 
were both carved in wood, and painted. 
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This was the last of the old perambulating | 
English giants. | 
These English monsters have their peers | 
upon the Continent, however, where many | 
cities, especially in the Low Countries, still | 
have their giants, and a curious legendary 
lore concerning them. On solemn occasions 
of great popular observance, such as the en- 
tries of sovereigns into cities, or in great re- | 
ligious centenary solemnities, like the feast | 
of St. Rombaud at Malines or St. Macaire at 
Mons, there is a reunion of giants. They are | 
lent by the corporations of each town to| 
swell the public shows. The only giant 
who has not visited his friends is he of Ant- 
werp: the reason being that there is no gate 
in the city large enough for him to go 
through. In the old time it was necessa- 
ry to lower the lanterns, and remove the 
chains or ropes by which they were suspend- 
ed, in all streets through which the figure 
passed. It always occupied a part in pro- 
cessions to honor kings and potentates, when 
it was made to promenade the city. 
Sometimes these giants are regarded as 
guardians of the community. More fre- 
quently their statues are preserved as tro- 
phies of past victories. This is the case 
with Antigonus of Antwerp. According to 
the tradition, which is, as we shall present- 
ly see, preserved in the name and the arms 
of the city, this old fellow formerly inhabit- 
ed the locality on the river Scheldt wherg 
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ARMS OF ANTWERP. 


at the present day may be seen the ruins of 
the castle of old Antwerp, with the walls 
partly destroyed, the reputed pretorium, the 
public prison, and the temple of St. Val- 
burg, which (they say) was formerly sacred 
to Mars. 

“This Antigonus”—our authority is the 
current legend of the city—‘ relying upon 
his impregnable castle, began to play the 
tyrant: to exact a toll from travelers who 
passed that way, and to exercise a cruel 
rule over the neighborhood. If those whom 
he caught did not pay the impost levied, or 
refused to pay, he extorted it by violence ; 
and those who could not pay in money he 
did not allow to depart without cutting off 
one of their hands. From this circumstance 
the inhabitants called the place Hantworp— 
that is, hand tossing—which word (the as- 
pirate being dropped, and the o being 
changed into e) we pronounce Antwerp. But 

there was at this time a prince of the 
province called Brabon (from whom 
Brabant is named, as some suppose), 
who, resolving to put an end to the 
insolent tyranny of the giant, boldly 
attacked him, and with heroic valor 
encountered, overthrew, and slew 
him, thus liberating the country.” 

This tradition, as we have said, is 
incorporated in the arms of the city 
of Antwerp, which consists of a cas- 
tle of three towers argent, surmount- 
ed by two hands; the castle being 
that of the giant, the hands those of 
his victims. 

Antigonus is still carried through 
the streets of Antwerp on great oc- 
casions, preceded by two men in the 
livery of the city, carrying severed 
hands as a trophy. This statue is 
nearly forty feet in height. A door 
in the pedestal or seat on which he 
reposes allows access to a stair, by 
which you may ascend the body, the 
staircase continuing to the shoul- 
ders, where a platform is construct- 
ed, in the centre of which is a winch, 
used to move the giant’s head back, 
ward and forward as he goes along, 
by a man who stands on this plat: 
form during his progress, the neck be- 
ing made to move freely in the gorget 
which surrounds the breastplate. 





GOG, MAGOG, 


AND CO. 





Douai is more fortunate than e 
Antwerp, in having, not a sin- 
gle giant, but an entire family. 
It consists of the giant him- 
self, his wife, his son, his daugh- 
ter, and an infant—the latter 
of whom, however, has attained 
the very respectable height of 
eight feet. The father, who 
goes by the name of Gayant, 
is twenty-two feet in height, 
and is clad in the costume of a 
warrior of the time of the Re- 
naissance, With a helmet, breast- 
plate, thigh-pieces, and apron 
of chain mail, from which de- 
scends a huge petticoat reach- 
ing to the ground, and serving 
to conceal the nine men who 
move the figure within. The 
mother and children are re- 
spectively twenty, twelve, and 
ten feet high. Tradition ex- 
plains the reason of the honor 
which Douai delights to render 
to Gayant. According to the 
legend, Gayant saved Douai in 
the time of Baldwin II., when 
besieged by Norman enemies. 
He resided in a castle which 
was near the town, and was 
connected with it by a subter- 
ranean passage. Through this 
passage he came to the con- 
quered city, placed himself at 
the head of its discouraged 





























and disheartened inhabitants, 
surprised their enemies, who 
were fatégued by carnage and stupefied by 
wine, and by a general massacre delivered 
the city, which has ever since delighted to 
do him honor. 

The time of Gayant’s appearance in pub- 
lie fétes is a matter of some uncertainty; he 
has, however, been in public life ever since 
the close of the fifteenth century, though he 
does not seem to have taken a wife till 1665, 
and his children did not make their appear- 
ance till twenty-five or thirty years later. 
He has suffered somewhat from religious 
persecution, though the only effect of it has 
been to increase his popularity. The Chureh 
seems to have taken it in high dudgeon that 
these giant fétes should divide with those 
of the ecclesiasts the applause and admira- 
tion of the people. In 1699 the Archbishop 
of Arras suddenly issued a mandate, forbid- 
ding their public display in religious pro- 
cessions as heretofore. Great was the grief 
of the people of Douai when the giants, St. 
Michael and the devil, the wheel of fortune, 
and their other popular shows, were de- 


nounced as only fit to arouse the anger of | 
God. The archbishop ended by forbidding, | 


under pain of excommunication, any of the 
citizens to bear in their processions, either 


ANTIGONUS. 


in city or country, figures of giants and the 
like “en habits travestis,” which he declares 
to be more fit for the pagans or the theatre, 
and altogether opposed to the spirit of the 
Church. The people rebelled against the 
decree. Serious difficulty was threatened. 
A compromise was ultimately effected; the 
religious part of the ceremony was separated 
from the secular, and the giants paraded 
Douai as usual. So great was the love of 
the people for their féte and their giant that 
he was affectionately termed grand-pére, and 
a convivial society of the principal inhabit- 
ants met under the name of Enfants de Ga- 
yant. In 1770 another Bishop of Arras inter- 
fered (urged by the proctor of the ecclesi- 
astical court) to stop the usual fétes, which 
the people were busy preparing. They all 
became furious ; the town council met ; they 
declared their giants were simply intended 


| for “honest recreation,” and did not deserve 


ecclesiastical intolerance. A paper war com- 
menced on both sides; the magistrates ar- 
gued for the antiquity of their custom, but 
the bishop prevailed, and obtained the con- 
firmation of the king in June, 1771, to his 
mandate for the suppression of the pageant- 
ry. In 1779 the whole burst forth again in 
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GOLIATH AND HIS WIFE—THE GIANTS OF 


new splendor; the gigantic family were re- 
paired, fully rehabited in the most fashion- 
able costume of that era, and a fourth child 
added in a go-cart, which was personated by 
the tallest man to be hired. The great rev- 
olution again consigned them for some years 
to obscurity and partial decay; but in 1801 
they were once more brought forth, thor- 
oughly repaired, and newly dressed; the 
giantess being in the first fashion of that 
era, With a short- waisted gown, a turban 
hat and feather, scarf, and reticule in hand. 
Around them danced their three children, 
they themselves moving in cadence to the 
voices of the parties inside who joined in 
chorus, to the favorite air of Gayant, the 
very popular song of the Douaisiens. Songs, 
poems, and dramas recorded the event; and 
they peaceably paraded every year until 
1821, when they were rehabited as exhibited 
in our cut on page 681. 

If the Church and the giants have not al- 
ways maintained harmonious relations, it is 
true, on the other hand, that at times the 
giants added to their popularity by borrow- 
ing their titles from sacred literature. This 
is the case with the giant of Ath, who re- 
joices in the formidable name of Goliath, 
and is of immense proportions ; he is armed 


t 





with a broadsword and a 
mighty club furnished with 
spikes. His head is protect- 
ed by a helinet, and his body 
by a breastplate; but from 
the waist downward he takes 
the feminine appearance all 
these monsters possess, owing 
to the necessity of an abun- 
dance of drapery to conceal 
the men within who move 
the figure. Goliath’s wife is 
an equally enormous figure, 
habited in the costume of the 
last century. This ancient 
name was not sacred to the 
giant of Ath; that of Nien- 
port bore the very same ; the 
city of Troyes also formerly 
had its Goliath, who, on the 
entry of Charles VIII. to that 
city, in 1486, “very much di- 
verted the king,” as the old 
chronicler relates, in a scene 
with David, who ultimately 
brought him down by a stone 
from his sling. 

At Lille the tradition more 
nearly approaches the story of 
David and Goliath. Accord- 
ing to the popular belief, 
| the eruel giant Phinart was 

fought and conquered by Ly- 

deric, the first Grand Forester 

of Flanders, beneath the walls 

of the Chateau du Bue, which 

stood where the good city of 
Lille now stands. When the pageant pass- 
es through the streets of the city the imag 
of Lyderic precedes that of the giant, who 
serves as a trophy of the great forester’s mil- 
itary prowess. 

Giants, however, no matter how monstrous 
they were made, could not satisfy the public 
appetite for the grotesque. Various mon- 
strous devices were often added, of which 
the most famous and the most popular, prob- 
ably because the most horribly grotesque, 
was the dragon. The body of this monster, 
whose portrait on page 687 is taken from one 
which was carried in the mayoralty proces- 
sion of Norwich until as late as 1832, was 
composed of canvas stretched over a frame- 
work of wood. The outside was painted of 
a sea-green color, with gilt scales, picked out 
with red. The body was five feet in length, 
and was sometimes used to secrete wine ab- 
stracted from the mayor's cellars. The neck 
was capable of elongation (measuring three 
feet and a half when extended), was support- 
ed by springs attached to the body, and was 
capable of being turned in any direction at 
the will of the bearer. From between the 
‘ars the whole outer surface of the back 
was surmounted by a sort of mane, of crim- 
son color, tied in fantastic knots around the 
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THE SNAP-DRAGON’S HEAD. 
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If the giants sometimes borrowed from 
| the Church, the Church also occasionally 
employed the giants to add popularity to 
| their religious pageants. St. Christopher, 
|a famous giant, whom the legends assure us 
was twelve cubits long, was converted by a 
hermit to Christianity, and by him induced 
to devote himself to carrying travelers safe- 
lly over a dangerous stream. One night, 


LYDERIO AND GIANT PHINART, 


juncture of the enormous tail, which extend- 

ed above five feet, curling at the further ex- 
tremity as exhibited in the cut (a). Be-| 
tween the wings was asmall aperture for air, | 
and beneath the body was hung a sort of pet- 
ticoat to conceal the legs of the bearer, whose 


feet were furnished with large claws. The 
dragon’s head had its lower jaw furnished 
with a plate of iron resembling a horseshoe ; 
it was formerly garnished with enormous 
nails, which produced a terrible clatter when 
the jaws met together. They were made to 
open and shut by means of strings, and the 


children amused themselves by throwing | 


half-pence into the gaping mouth, which 
turned to the right and left during the whole 
of the journey, noisily clashing its jaws, from 
which the creature’s popular name of snap- 


8T. CHRISTOPHER. 


while sleeping, he was awakened by the 
voice of a child, who desired to be carried 
jacross. The giant lifted the child on his 
|shoulders, and entered the river; but the 
waters rose higher and higher, and the child 
| waxed heavier each foot he strode. With 
| much trouble he landed him, saying, ‘Child, 
thou hast put me in great peril; thou weigh- 
est almost as if I had borne the whole world. 





dragon was probably derived. {I could bear no greater burden.” And the 
child answered, ‘ Christopher, 
marvel not! thou hast borne more 
than that, for thou hast borne him 
that made it on thy shoulders: I 
am the Christ whom thou servest 
in thy work.” Figures of this 
saint were constantly painted on 
church walls, and sometimes at 
the entrance of cities, for it was 
a popular belief, as noted by Eras- 
mus in his Praise of Folly, that the 


ons Gnatpecec. day on which his figure was seen 
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a violent death, or a death without confes- 
sion, could not happen to the spectator. In 
certain religious fétes at Provence the statue 
of this pious giant, with the Christ-child on 
his shoulder, marched through the streets of 
some ot the cities, in certain of the public pro- 
the Chureh. The figure, which 
was nine or ten feet in height, and made of 
a long white 
dress, was carried by a man inside, who kept 


cessions of 


hoops of wood enveloped In 
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YNGLAND is at*this moment passing ! 

4 through a revolution as important as 
that of the sixteenth century. The general 
of the earlier agitation was a great soldier, 
and his victory was, in smiting one neck, 
to behead every English tyrant for all time 
to come. The purpose of the present revo- 
lution is to behead the lordly oppressors of 
agricultural labor, and its general is a hum- 
ble son of the soil. To-day the wealthiest 
peer of the realm grows pale at the name of 
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what sailors call “a bright look-out” for the 
liberal pious, when he made the figure court- 
eously salute them, and so “obtained a litt) 
more silver in return for this politeness 
The giant saint, however, has retired wit] 
The fét 


days of the giants are observed no more ; 


the giant sinners into obscurity. 
0 

if here and there they are still kept up, they 
no longer retain their old significance and 
their former popularity. 


IN ENGLAND. 
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Joseph Arch. And any one who has looked 
into his eye or heard his voice will not won- 
der that it should be so. The weary voices 
of millions who are hopeless are heard 
through his simple eloquence. Ages of pa- 
tient suffering, and generations that have 
long groaned in the prison of Giant Despair, 
find their first morning ray in the fire of his 
eye. Amidst scowling noblemen and angr) 
landlords this man has for some time jour- 
neyed through the length and breadth of 
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England, seeking to form “unions” of farm 
laborers, and to combine these unions into a 
vast national organization. His journeys, 
even in this limited area, have been such as 
to recall the labors of Catholic missionaries 
in earlier times. During each day he vis- 
its the homes of the laborers, and learns their 
exact condition; he takes care to visit all who 
have suffered wrongs by eviction ; and every 
evening he speaks to the assembled laborers 
with a foree which never fails, and a perse- 
yerance which never grows weary. He has 
been the means of organizing England into 
some twenty-five districts, each of which in- 
cludes many different unions—all together 
representing a kind of United States of La- 
bor. Already in these regions wages have 
risen; and it is a saying that where Arch goes 
starvation flies. The poor women cry out as 
he passes, “God bless you! Our chiidren 
never had meat until you came.” But Jo- 
seph Arch is not the man to be contented be- 
cause the lord’s fears lead him to gild his 
serfs chain; he has a settled purpose and 
plan, with which he is steadily carrying not 
the farm laborers only, but the sympathy of 
the disinterested intelligence of the country, 
though that plan surely contains a revolu- 
tion of the land laws of Great Britain. 

I have just had the opportunity of con- 
versing with this very remarkable man, and 
it was not a very easy one to secure. I had 
already driven ten miles out from Stratford- 
on-Avon to the village of Barford, in War- 
wick, where his cottage stands, only to learn 
that it was a very rare thing indeed for one 
to find him there. And when he visits any 
large city, the need of distinguished politi- 
cians and land-owners—friends or foes—to 
consult him renders him as busy as the Pre- 
mier himself. At length, however, I have 
had the good fortune to obtain from him 
personally a fall statement of the situation 
and prospects of the great movement he rep- 
resents. I found him, so far as personal ap- 
pearance and bearing are concerned, a repre- 
sentative country laborer. He is a sturdy 
Saxon man, with blonde complexion and 
light blue eyes, a straight, frank look, and 
strong features. His face is weather-beaten, 
and bears traces of small-pox; the under- 
face is squarish, the cheek-bones prominent, 
the forehead high and broad. But he is 
gifted with that which Saad regarded as his 
greatest earthly treasure—a sweet voice ; 
and this voice has its own physiognomy in a 
most innocent and winning smile. With per- 
fect independence and simplicity in his man- 
ner he takes his seat before the noble lord or 
the humble laborer, and with equal courtesy ; 
he converses with the utmost frankness, as 
one who has nothing to conceal; and he has 
the highest charm of a reformer—the faculty 
of completely forgetting himself in his cause. 

In the pretty village of Barford, near 
Warwick, where he now owns a pleasant 
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little cottage and garden, Joseph Arch was 
born about forty-five years ago. He was 
born to the life that in England most nearly 
recalls the inscription over the Inferno 

* All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” It 
is very little, comparatively, when an En- 
glish artisan rises in the social scale and at- 
tains education and wealth; but any similar 
ascent from the ranks of the farm laborers 
is so nearly impossible that the English ag- 
ricultural laborer finds net even a myth, 
such as other working classes have in Whit- 
tington, to tell his children of a farm hand 
transformed. In this valley without a ho- 
rizon Joseph Arch was born, and he has at 
least been able to show his comrades that if 
their case does not admit of culture, wealth, 
or social advancement, it may admit that 
light which the mansions can not monopo- 
lize—the light which comes of the glow of 
human sympathy. While laboring in the 
field Arch taught himself to read, and the 
companions of his toil ever after were the 
Bible and the newspaper. He was married 
at the age of twenty-five, and had two chil- 
dren at the time when he first felt the ter- 
rible pressure of want. He was getting 
ls. 6d. per day, and he struck. From that 
time he never took regular employment, but 
worked by the job. He was an excellent 
hand, especially in hedge-planting. This 
caused him to live a somewhat nomadic life, 
which enabled him also to see the many va- 
rieties of condition among those suffering 
under a common oppression. For years he 


| wandered about doing piece-work from farm 


to farm, and from county to county, often 
finding his night’s lodging in some old barn 
or under the hedge-row. His supper might 
be a dry crust, but he had his bit of tallow 
candle by which to study his Bible and to 
read his newspaper. Almost insensibly he 
began preaching. He had been from early 
life connected with the Primitive Methodist 
connection (which then differed from the 
Wesleyan body in having the largest power 
in its government in the hands of the laity), 
and he was ordained as a local preacher. 
He preached with great acceptance to the 
poor, among whom he associated, and by his 
high conduct and his abstinence from drink 
did much to elevate their moral as well as 
physical condition in many places. 

For twenty years, as he told me, he brood- 
ed over the heavy wrongs of the laboring 
classes in the rural districts. He made tre- 
mendous efforts to raise his fine children 
out of the slough of county serfdom, and has 
to-day the pleasure of seeing his eldest son, 
at the age of twenty, a sergeant in the army, 
with a fair prospect of promotion. His in- 
dustrious wife and an intelligent daughter 
do much to assist him in the great work to 
which his life is now devoted. 

Early in February, 1872, two farm laborers 


,came from Wellesbourne to Barford to see 
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him. The three consulted concerning the | 
sad condition of their class, and it was then 
and there that the idea was born of an agri- 
cultural laborers’ union, similar to the unions 
which had done so much for the artisans 
in cities. It may seem to an American read- 
er strange that the farm laborers should 
have been so slow in coming to this idea 
and purpose. But it must be remembered 
that these are an exceptional class of labor- 
ers, in position, ignorance, and opportuni- 
ties very much resembling those who were 
lately slaves in the Southern States of Amer- 
ica. The artisans of cities know how to 
read, and they have many opportunities for 
consultation. The rural laborers living on 
great estates are unable to get any educa- 
tion, can rarely read or write, and are fast 
chained to their heavy task by the wolf that 
stands ready to spring on any who attempt 
to leave it for an instant. 

The visit of the two laborers was followed 
by Arch at once going to Wellesbourne. It 
was only a day or two afterward, but he 
found gathered a meeting of a thousand 
farm laborers. The great chestnut-tree in 
the village, under which he stood while he 
addressed this crowd, already, in many eyes, 
has taken its place in the rank of sacred 
trees, like the Charter Oak, or the Liberty 
Tree in Boston. Under it was born the 
movement which is now revolutionizing 
England, and is fraught with social and po- 
litical consequences which never appeared 
in the vision of those who began it. 

This poor Methodist preacher and farm la- 
borer has proved himself a born general. 
When the late agricultural strikes occurred 
the men had almost nothing to fall back 
upon. The sight of their hungry wives and 
children almost maddened them, and it seem- 


that oppressive nobleman or evicting farm: 





ed inevitable that in certain places there 
would be outbreaks of physical violence. | 
Nay, there is, I fear, good reason to believe | 
that the great land-owners ardently desired | 
that there should be some acts of violence. 
They knew exactly how to deal with that 
kind of proceeding. But they were totally 
unprepared for what actually oceurred. Jo- | 
seph Arch, chosen by the universal suffrage 
of the sufferers to be their general, posted, 
night and day, to every village where the | 
strikers were gathered, and curbed them | 
with the hand of a Wellington. At one | 
meeting he was interrupted by shouts of | 
“ Burn down their big houses!” when, with | 
flashing eye, he thundered, “In that case, | 
count Joseph Arch against you!” Scores of | 
times he had to gather up this wild energy 
and wrath, and inclose it like a potent steam 
in the engine which he meant to build, by 
whose orderly working millions were to be 
uplifted. “ I have lived forty-five years,” he 
would say, “ without breaking the law, and 
I don’t mean to begin now.” He spoke to 


the people with a voice and manner in which ! 


| Under the spreading branches of the far-famed 





calm self-restraint was singularly blended 
with fervor and enthusiasm. He showed 
too, that he was a philosopher by the ar 
with which, having called the lightning t) 
the eye of the crowd before him, he drew it 
aside from spending its force upon this 0; 
“ Do not aim at them,” he would say ; “ they. 
like ourselves, are the victims of a heredi- 
tary evil system ; it has come down to them 
and us from past centuries. Their deeds only 
illustrate the bad system they did not make. 
Strike that.” 

“ How shall we strike that ?” 

“How? Why,formaunion. Join hand to 
hand, heart to heart, penny to penny, and you 
will be able to command your own future.” 

Often, when such hot words had come 
leaping from the heart of the speaker, j 
would be like a warm day rising over a 
frosty field; hearts would be thawed, eyes 
would glisten, and most likely the crowd 
would break out in chorus with one of those 
union hymns to whose music the laborers’ 
cause goes “ marching on.” And their hymns 
are sometimes excellent. Here are some lines 
which remind one of the pretty theme of the 
ancient Hindoo fable where the pigeons, 
caught in the fowler’s net, all resolve to try 
their wings together at the same moment, 
and sail away with the net far beyond their 
enemy’s reach : 

** Arouse, arouse, ye sons of toil, 

In one united band; 
Ye tillers of the soil, 

Together firmly stand! 
United all in heart and hand, 
No longer you'll be ropes of sand, 
But formed in one strong cable: 
Single you're an easy prey, 
Be not misled by those who say, 
Your hours of labor and your pay 
Will better if at home you stay; 
But one and all determined say, 
‘We'll join the Laborers’ Union !’” 


Their latest rhyme is one called The Joseph 
Arch Song, which, it may be seen, has in it 
the ring and beat of the anthem to which the 
heroes of another free-labor battle marched 
to save another “ Union :” 


Wellesbourne oak, 
Joseph Arch, the laborers’ chief, the welcome 
scheme first spoke : 
More rest, more wages, and more food, and a bit 
of land to rent; 
And a union strong we'll form cre long: the news 
like wild-fire went, 
The news like wild-fire went, 
The news like wild-fire went: 
And a union strong we'll form ere long: the news 
like wild-fire went. 


‘‘There were hundreds, ere that night was o’er, 
determined to begin, 
Though the squires oppose it all they can, and 
some persons call it sin. 
Through Warwickshire and Worcestershire the 
tidings quickly flew; 
And a Union Band now firmly stand, and sport 
their favorite blue, 
And sport, etc. 
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Through Ox’ordshire and Glo’stershire, in Essex, | 


far and near, 

Our champion’s scattering broad the seed—the 
people gladly hear; 

Through every county in the land our gen 
will march, 

For the Union Band is a movement grand, led on 
by Joseph Arch, 
: Led on, etc. 


rals we 


break the law, and dare 


“Some farmers fume, and 

to use their whips, 

And curse and swear at us poor men, thinking to 
seal our lips; 

But the secret’s out, the bird is loosed, captive 
bound down no more; 

The Union Band which Arch has planned extends 
from shore to shore, 

Extends, ete. 


‘We mean to go on peacefully, but will not be 
deterred : 
Vhat Arch has told us, we know well, is true in 
every word. 
Tis said that he will eat and drink, and all at our 
expense ; 
the Union Band the cost will stand, and freely 
give their pence, 
* And freely, etc. 
“So here’s success to Joseph Arch, that truthful, 
fearless mau! 
May he carry on the noble work at Wellesbourne 
oak began! 
Hle’s honest, manly, in the Right, and hard he hits 
the nail 
IIas the cause in hand of the Union Band, and we 
know he will prevail! 
And we know, etc.” 


This ballad very well states the child-like 
faith with which the unionists look up to 


their leader. He is so dear to them that if 
he be by, even the most friendly Parliament- 
ary orator can scarcely get a full hearing for 
the cries of “Arch!” “Arch!” And while he 
is speaking the crowd is still as the slumber- 
ing infant, save when a sob at some sad nar- 
rative, or a burst of laughter at some droll 
story, breaks in on the spell of his homely 
eloquence. 

But it is now time for me to report from 
Joseph Arch’s own lips the present condition 
and prospect of his movement. 

“Tn our effort,” said Mr. Arch, “to form a 
union we meet with opposition of a kind quite 
unknown by other laborers. Every single 
nobleman and squire is against us—bitterly, 
too. Here is Archbishop Manning publicly 
speaking for us, and he has repeatedly sent 
for me to come and see him on the subject; 
Iam going to see him to-day; yet the Mar- 
quis of Bute, and others of the Catholic no- 
bility who would follow him on every other 
subject, show no sign of following him on 
this. You see, Sir, the nobility have never 
got out of the old idea of a kind of owner- 
ship in their farm hands and families. On 
many estates it is their custom to take some 
interest in the laborer’s family, to send little 
presents to his wife or baby. The poor man’s 
children go up to the master’s house to get 
soup, and all this seems in my lord’s eyes to 
make it ungrateful for the hand to try and 
make a hard-and-fast contract about em- 


| Then we can test it. 


ployment. But the little presents and the 
lady’s occasional visits to the sick wife do 
not prevent a man’s suffering on ten or even 
fifteen shillings a week. What the farm 
hand needs is justice rather than charity. 
There is neither charity nor justice under 
thirty shillings a week. 

‘“* Now it is said this is a thing to be settled 
by the law of supply and demand. Maybe 
so; but the law of supply and demand is not 
always looked at in a large way. If the 
landlords were to foree the best laborers in 
England to emigrate, they and the public 
generally would pretty soon discover that 
the law of supply and demand covered more 
ground than the state of the labor market 
for any one moment. However, we shall 


| never be able to show just how the labor 


market stands until we have the ‘ union.’ 
Canon Girdlestone is 
doing a good work in trying to promote the 
migration of labor from counties where there 
is a glut of it to counties where wages are 
very high, but even that does not reach to 
the root of the matter. 

“ The fact is, Sir, that the reason why the 
aristocracy and the squires oppose Us SO bit- 


| terly is that they know very well that there 
|is a great political change following close 
upon our movement. 
|too. Often while I am speaking to them 


We laborers feel that 


the men cry out, ‘Tell us about polities.” I 
always say, ‘ Wait a while, boys; when we've 
got our “union” we'll go into politics.’ Thus 
far I don’t speak much of politics, except to 
demand the franchise for county working- 
men. But after labor has been distributed 
through the kingdom properly, instead of 
being piled up in one county and thinned 
out in another, we shall very surely come to 
face the fact that the demand for labor is 
kept down to the lowest mark by bad laws.” 

In reply to my question what laws pressed 
most heavily upon the laborer, Mr. Arch an- 
swered, ‘ All the laws which discourage the 
cultivation of the land. 

“T am firmly convinced,” he continued, 
“that if all the cultivable land of the coun- 
try were left to those natural laws of supply 
and demand so often preached to us labor- 


| ers, there would be abundant employment for 


every able working-man. But, first, there is 
the law of entail. The man who holds an 
entailed estate has to act under trustees, and 
he must work his estate only in part for his 
own benefit. His motto is to make hay 
while the sun shines, and, unfortunately, 
that does not mean, in this country, to drain 
it well, or to put it into the best permanent 
condition, and keep it so. It more often 
means to work it superficially. Generally, 
too, the trustees will prevent the owner of 
an entailed estate from clearing it for tillage. 
They will not permit him to cut down trees, 
so as to turn a wood into a corn field. And 
to all this it must be added that such own- 
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rious interest and purpose. Next to the laws 
of entail come the game-laws, which lock up 
for sport vast quantities of land needed for 
the employment of the people, as well as for 
their food. This involves the very large 
question of whether men have the moral 


right to own the soil in such a way as to | 
devote it exclusively to their own purposes. | 


But it will be some time before we get to 
that bottom question. It is enough for us 
to know now that if we have a firmly estab- 


lished Agricultural Laborers’ Union we shall | 


be able to lay down a basis for justice. Even 
under the present laws we have not that ; 
nor can we secure it unless the workman has 
the power to test the labor market without 
having his family starve before it is decided. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





ers rarely enter upon agriculture with a se- | 






and they will have no longer any question 
concerning the justice of our cause.” 

I asked Mr. Arch concerning the moral and 
religious condition of the agricultural labor- 
er, and his reply was far from encouraging, 
Life was worth so little to them, its prospec; 
for themselves and their children held ou; 
so little hope, that they were too apt to 
plunge into any vice which promised a mo- 
| mentary gratification or oblivion. “As fo, 
| religion,” he said, “many of them hate the 
| Sight of church or chapel. During all their 
lives they have seen in both the allies of 
their oppressors. Even the Methodist chap- 
els in the country, I am sorry to say—being 
/a Methodist myself—depend for support on 
j the squire’s annual subscription far more 
| than on the few pence the laborers can give ; 


“The union is by no means secured yet. | and though the Methodists work among the 
We have formed many unions, but each has | families of the poor more than any other de- 


its troubles. Read that.” Mr. Arch here 
gave me to read a letter which he had just 
received, giving an account of the miserable 
condition to which two men, whose names 


were given, had been reduced by being eject- | 


ed from employment and from their abodes 
by the Duke of Marlborough, for no other 
reason than that they had joined one of the 


unions established in his (the duke’s) neigh- | 


borhood. “That is the way in which we 
are being fought. 
is rack and thumb-screw to these men. It 
is very hard for us to see our efforts in some 
places producing for the moment such heavy 
troubles on the bravest men and women. 


When I first go to a neighborhooe, er when | 


any of our generals go there, to address the 


people and persuade them to join the union, 


the squires often try to take the wind out 
of our sails by raising wages, repairing ten- 
ements, and making things more comforta- 
ble. But when the union is formed, never- 
theless, and their men join it, many of them 
eject them in the most unmerciful way.” 


In reply to my question as to what the | 


particular point at which he was now aim- 
ing was, Mr. Arch stated it as follows: “We 
mean to do our best to secure from Parlia- 
ment a royal commission to investigate 
thoroughly and report upon the condition 
of the agricultural laborers of this country, 
and the state of wages in every part of it. 
We wish to get the Lord Mayor of London 
to convene a meeting at the Mansion House 
or Cannon Street Hotel when Parliament 
assembles, and to have among its speakers 
men of all parties. And their object will be 
to urge on Parliament the appointment of a 
commission, which will reveal by authority 
the condition of things. I believe that will 
secure our work. The people of England 
are ignorant of the state of things. 
they know all about it. 
cries only of 


A few days without work | 


They 
can and will generally right a wrong where 


| nomination, I do not know a single regular 
Methodist preacher in England who is aid- 
ing us in this great crisis. The result is 


that the agricultural laborers of England 
are without any religion. They frequent 


the gin-shop on Sunday, and never go to 
chapel or church, except in some neighbor- 
hoods where going to church is made a part 
of their engagement with the employer. 
Many of the most intelligent of them are 
active infidels.” 

The cause of the agricultural laborer has 
gradually taken a deep hold upon the people 
of London. There has long been a convyen- 
| tional feeling on the subject, and it has been, 
any time these twenty years, common to 
hear gentlemen speak of the farm hands’ 
condition as a “blot on the ’scutcheon” of 


England. The unequal struggle between 
| the squires and the laborers finally aroused 


| sufficient interest in the great metropolis for 


| a number of gentlemen to get together, and 
lealla meeting on the subject at Exeter Hall. 
| It was announced that the Lord Mayor would 
preside, and a large crowd assembled. When, 
| however, the Lord Mayor came to the door, 
}and found that the republican Sir Charles 
Dilke was upon the list of speakers, and 
when he beheld the formidable radical 
Charles Bradlaugh on the platform—heavily 
loaded, no doubt, with a political fulmina- 
tion—his honor withdrew, and left the chair 
to be taken by Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 
The Lord Mayor, it was generally thought, 
was rather naive to imagine that politics 
could be kept out of such a matter at a pub- 
lic meeting in London. But the platform 
did present a rather ominous appearance— 
Bradlaugh, the champion atheist, seated be- 
side Archbishop Manning, the hero of pa- 
pal infallibility. Thomas Hughes and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, George Potter and Sir 
C. Dilke, and Mr. Mundella, M.P., indicated, 








They now hear the | however, that the element of political liber- 
a class—the laborers them- | alism, not to say radicalism, was very strong- 
selves; but let them get hold of a Blue-book, 


ly represented ; and the crowd beneath very 
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soon showed that the Tory mixture was ex- | 
ceedingly small. But the most striking | 
feature of the evening was the impression 
which was made by Joseph Arch. He and | 
a laborer from Somersetshire were the only 
uneducated speakers. No one who looked 
upon the plain, middle-sized man, with his 
weather-beaten look, could have formed any 
high anticipation as to the effect he would 
produce. Yet his was the speech of the 
evening. Hardly had he spoken one minute 
before the mesting was filled with wild ex- 
citement. Every sentence was as a blow 
driving a nail to the head. Yet he spoke 
with quiet, solid deliberation. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, at one point, with the air of 
aman making a serious, however surprising, 
statement—* gentlemen, the laborers desire | 
to be treated like men, not to be housed like 
pigs, and left to the tyranny of a farmer or | 
a squire ; and if they can not be treated like 
men in England, I appeal to the country to | 
send them to America. This country paid 
twenty millions to liberate the negroes of 
the West Indies. What has it done for its 
slaves at home?” These words were fol- | 
lowed by such wild, ringing cheers as only 
they could remember in Exeter Hall who at- | 
tended the mass-meetings of sympathy for | 
the Union cause in America. (How every | 
great cause calls up the same elements, shows | 
the same physiognomy, and utters the same | 
voice!) “But I must say a word for the | 
farmers,” proceeded the orator, growing no- 
wise heated with the enthusiasm around | 
him. ‘The farmers are an oppressed class 
They are yearly tenants, and when 
the value of the farm is improved, the rent | 
is reassessed, and the farmer who refuses to 
raise a laborer’s wages one shilling, most 
likely pays five shillings an acre increase of 
rent. Ifthe squires and farmers would meet 
the laborers, they would gladly discuss mat- 
ters with them; but if the squires continue 
to screw the farmers, and the farmers to 
screw the laborers, why, I simply inform 
them both that we have resolved not to stand 
it any longer. If landlords and tenant- 
farmers mean to persecute union laborers, 
they will leave the country, and let that | 
which Lord Derby has suggested come about 

the time when two farmers shall be com- | 
peting for one man. We will be white slaves 
no longer; and if, as I have heard, our own | 
colonies are to be shut against us, the United | 
States will be open. At the present price of | 
provisions, what are éleven, twelve, or thir- | 
teen shillings a week to keep a man, his 
wife, and three or four children? And what | 
prospect has a laborer but to pray every day, | 
‘From the work-house, good Lord, deliver | 
us!” 


} 
aiso. 


| 


Mr. Mitchell, the other laboring man who | 


spoke, told a doleful story of how often he 
had suffered the pangs of hunger when, at 
eighteen years of age, he had followed the 


| father’s dinner. 


| press with denials of their truth. 


} 
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plow, working from six in the morning until 
ten at night without having twopenny-worth 
of food in him, and a little sour cider, which 
was called “ perquisites.” It was the third 
runnings. The wages were seven shillings a 
week. ‘The living was tea-kettle broth for 
breakfast. Two or three little pieces of 
bread were put in the breakfast pot, which 


| held three quarts, and then the bread was 
| soaked with hot water. 
|a few potatoes and a square inch of bacon 


For dinner they got 


fried in the pan for a family of seven, the fat 
going on the potatoes, and the meat being the 
For tea they soaked burned 
bread, and put a little treacle on it, that be- 


| ing carried to the husband in the field by the 


woman. For supper they got little pieces of 
bread and skim-milk cheese. As for dwell- 
ings, I have known thirteen huddling to- 
gether in one room on what they called a 
‘shakedown,’ like hounds in akennel. Last 
week I spoke to an old man at Yeovil, whose 
master told him he could not give him more 


than five shillings a week, and who said he 
| was then literally starving. 


I will do my 
best to elevate my countrymen, and run the 
risk of the horse-pond.” 

This Parthian arrow which Mitchell let 
fly referred to the speech which the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol recently made, in 
which he advised the farmers to “duck in 
the horse-pond” any agitator that came into 
their neighborhood to make their laborers 
dissatisfied. It is now called “the bishop’s 
baptism.” 

It is a consoling fact that the statements 
of Mitchell have caused a furious excitement 
among squires and farmers in various parts 
of the country, causing them to besiege the 
These 
denials showed plainly that such scandals 
were unknown, in some counties at least, 
and especially it appeared that in the North 
labor is better compensated, though still the 
families suffer much, even in the most favor- 
able regions. But at the very time that these 
country gentlemen were thus furiously de- 
nouncing Mitchell’s statement, an investiga- 


| tion was going on in Somersetshire which 


presents a gloomier picture even than that 
which the farm hand drew at Exeter Hall. 
At one of the meetings held in that county 
Charles Wright, described as an elderly man, 
was examined and cross-examined, as fol- 
lows: 

Question. “Have you been a farm laborer 
all your life?” Answer. “ Yes.” 

Q. “Do you remember when the standing . 
wages for the best men were seven shillings 
a week?” A. “Yes.” (A voice: “Ido; six 
shillings.” ) 

Q. “ The laborer twenty years of age had 
only seven shillings?” A. “ Yes.” 

Q. “Did you ever have parish relief?” 
A. “ When my wife died I had a little. She 
left me with seven children.” 
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@. “ Your wages some ten or eleven years | Bradlaugh, the most hated man in England 


ago were raised to eight shillings a week ?” 
1.‘ Yes; and last summer they were ten 
shillings.” 


q. “ After harvest did your master say to 


you, ‘ There’s tive shillings a week for you 
if you continue to live with me; if not, go 
home?’ Is that true?” 4. “ Yes, it is.” 

@. “How much house rent did you have 
to pay out of that?” 4. “One shilling and 
sevenpence half-penny a week.” 

Q. “On wet days were your wages paid ?” 

“No; L lost the time.” 

Q. “ When you were at harvest till ten or 
eleven o’clock did you get any thing extra ?” 
A. “No.” (A voice: “A quart of sour ci- 
der!) 

Here the chairman asked if any one wish- 
ed to put any further questions. <A gentle- 
man called out that his father had once 
worked for nine shillings a week, and was 
now worth £2000. Abraham Burt was next 
examined. His experience repeated that of 
the above as to wages. He was then asked 
how many children he had. 

A; “Six? 

(). ““ How many bedrooms have you ?” 
“One.” 

Q. “How many bedsteads?” 4. “Two.” 

Q. “Do you all sleep in one room?” 4A. 
ay ad 

Henry Montague, carter, testified to re- 
ceiving twelve shillings a week, working 
from 5 A.M. to 7 P.M. usually; but in harvest 
till 10 or 11 P.M., and half a day Sunday, 
without extra pay. Walter Montague, shep- 
herd, received ten shillings per week; for 
joining the union he was dismissed from em- 
ployment; no other farmer would employ 
him, and he was at that the 
brink of starvation. 

These facts might have slept in the little 
local paper of Yeovil, had not the furious 
squires elicited them, and brought them to 
the columns of the Times. They reveal a 
state of things which most assuredly will 
not be permitted to continue. When Hal- 
lam showed that the laboring classes en- 
gaged in agricultural labor in England were 
better provided with the means of subsist- 
ence in the reign of Edward III. or of Hen- 
ry VI. than now, the country was scandal- 
ized, but came to the conclusion that it was 
a temporary phase of the national condition ; 
but since then the progress has been steadi- 
ly from bad to worse, and it never was worse 
than now. There is a strong determination 
to do something, but a great difference as to 
what is to be done. Canon Girdlestone de- 
mands moral effort. Some of the political 
economists, reluctant to give up the idea 
that the law of supply and demand is the 
universal panacea, declare that the laborer 
only needs education, and to cease bringing 
so many children into the world. But at 
the great meeting at Exeter Hall, Charles 


moment on 


| by all religious or political conservatives, 
| rose, and, though met by a storm of confu. 
| sion, which prevented him from speaking, 
managed to offer, as an addendum to a reso- 
lution, the following: “And that there can 
be no permanent improvement in the condi- 
tion of the agricultural laborers until there 
is a vital change in the land laws, so as to 
give to the people their rightful part in 
the land.” Having sat down quietly, Mr. 
Morley, the chairman, awaited the cessa- 
tion of the angry noises with which the 
“ Teonoclast,” as he is popularly termed, had 
been assailed. The chairman then put the 
Bradlaungh amendment to the meeting, and 
to the surprise of those who had made the 
confusion, it was—overwhelmingly carried! 
The fact was, the noisy ones were those who 
had come with the hope that the meeting 
would end with sentimentality, and perhaps 
a charitable collection for the “ poor labor- 
er.” But the majority had a deeper pur- 
pose; and whatever it may have thought 
of Bradlaugh, it was not prepared to vote 
against his resolution. On the following 
day the London Times said that Bradlaugh 
was the one person in the meeting who had 
touched upon the real issue. 

It can, therefore, be no longer doubted that 
these humble unionists have brought us to 
the door of arevolution. There were 750,000 
agricultural laborers in England and Wales 
at the last census. It is estimated that to 
give to all the able-bodied farm laborers an 
increase of five shillings per week would 
amount to little over five millions of pounds. 
We are now paying the farmers, under whom 
and under whose lords these people are stary- 
ing, eighty millions for meat which was 
bought for forty millions a few years ago. 
Yet no penny of this mighty inerease in the 
value of butcher’s-meat ever reaches the 
farm hand. The progress of animal culture 
within the last few years has been something 
enormous. The great cattle-shows have 
displayed shapely and superb bovine forms 
never known hitherto. At the agricultural 
hall I stood before a noble steer eighteen 
hands high, weighing twenty-seven hundred- 
weight—a magnificent form cut in shining 
ebony. Beside the animal stood a farm labor- 
er who may have built up that creature, and 
whose eyes were sunken, and his face hag- 
gard with hunger. Arch clearly made a mis- 
take when he spoke of men treated like pigs. 
We are beginning to realize how costly our 
food is. We taste a soup¢on of human hearts’ 
blood in it already. And the taste will in- 
crease—just as it did in our sugar in the old 
antislavery days—until we can see the hu- 
man stock on the farms cultivated at least 
as well as live stock, and the hands treated 
at least like the happy ruminants. This 
can be secured but in one way. It must be 
affirmed that men can not own and hold land 





TOLD IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


in the same sense 


as they own their boots. 
The land has some relation to the universal 
providence that sends the rain and sunshine 
upon all. Even in the fee-simple by which 
man holds land there is a trace of the Soi, or 
trust, by which he received it for the welfare 
of his country as well as himself. If a rail- 
way need his land, the owner must surrender 
it: but is nothing to be conceded to the de- 
mand of starving human beings? 


TOLD IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE,” 
6“ Wes the ladies leave us and go to the 

drawing-room, what is it they talk 
about?” is a question that, in one form or 


oF * 


another, has been asked of me by gentlemen 
pretty often. I need not say in vain. There 
was once a woman who shut herself up in a 
cupboard to attend a Freemasons’ meeting, 
but never yet has a man ventured to dis- 
cover what takes place up stairs after the 
lady of the house has bowed to the first fe- 
male guest, and the last petticoat has brushed 
through the dining-room doorway. The se- 
cret has been religiously kept for four thou- 
sand years and more (much more, the geolo- 
gists say, I believe), and yet it is said that a 
woman can not keep suchathing. Hobble- 
dehoys—neither men nor boys—have been 
dismissed from the dessert-table, and come 
up to us, it is true, while we have been at 
our mysteries, but I flatter myself they have 
not learned much of them. We have met 
them, as a flock of sheep opposes itself to an 
intruding puppy-dog, with grave faces and 
silence, and the spy has had nothing to re- 
port to his employers. They have invented 
stories about us, of course. I remember one 
of how a very strong-minded lady once en- 
tertained us with such very strong-minded 
anecdotes that the hostess rose (like a man) 
and said, “I really think we had better join 
the gentlemen.” But that is evidently a gen- 
tleman’s story. No woman has yet proved 
so false to her sex that when she has mar- 
ried, and “ become one with her husband” 
(as he thinks, poor creature!), she has dis- 
closed to him the history of that half hour 
when the males are sipping their wine to- 
gether, and talking, let us in charity sup- 
pose, of the vintages, and we are above 
stairs holding solemn conclave among our- 
selves. Under these circumstances, Mr. Ed- 
itor, [need not point out to you how unique 
and interesting such a revelation must needs 
prove if it were made, and how munificent, 
Mr. Publisher, ought to be the reward of her 
who made it. 

To be branded as a traitress throughout 
all time is a punishment which few would 
voluntarily incur, even for many dollars; 
and, for my part, neither my poverty nor my 
will would consent to the act which I have 
in contemplation, had not my sex—the 
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“gentler sex,” as some still call it—in their 
short-sighted arrogance and insolent folly, 
outlawed me already. You shake your head, 
Mr. Editor; you rub your nose; you are think- 
ing to yourself (I feel, even across the wide 
Atlantic) that this is a sort of contributor 
you had not bargained for; you are about to 
decline this ineligible “ young person” with 
thanks, as being no better than she should 
be. Pause, my dear Sir, pause, for you are 
on the verge of a most frightful error. I 
have done nothing of which I need be 
ashamed—nothing which in your free and 
noble country would not be to my credit 
rather than otherwise; but, alas! in En- 
gland it is very different. I am driven from 
the society of my own sex because I have 
become what they persist in calling a Medical 
Man! With the general question of Wom- 
au’s Rights in this country I am not about 
to trouble you, and far less with my own 
private wrongs; but since | am, forsooth, ° 
“unsexed” through having learned the art 
of healing, and *‘ a disgrace to womankind” 
for having earned my diploma, I accept the 
position in which the cruelty of my sisters 
has placed me. I make no bones (to use an 
expression borrowed from my new profes- 
sion) about revealing the secrets of a society 
from which I have been so unhandsomely 
expelled. 

I can easily imagine the terror which in 
some female these words will in- 
spire; and, indeed, if I were capable of 
being actuated by feelings of revenge, some 
might well tremble. But my nature, if (as 
it is sneeringly entitled) masculine, is mild. 
It is merely my intention to rescue from the 
oblivion which would without doubt have 
otherwise overtaken them certain notewor- 
thy and characteristic “ after-dinner sto- 
ries,” told not as usual in an atmosphere of 
wine and walnuts (and perhaps even ci- 
gars), but of cedar and satin-wood, and all 
that is fanciful and feminine in the ladies’ 
chamber—the withdrawing-room. It seems 
only reasonable, while I am compelled to 
sit with folded hands waiting for the pa- 
tients that perhaps may never come, to pass 
that time of enforced idleness (for which, 
too, I am in some sort indebted to the ridi- 
cule of my sex) in recalling some reminis- 
cences of them. They often complain that 
they have nothing to talk about—though, 
for my part, I have not observed that that 
circumstance ever reduced them to silence— 
and they ought, therefore, to be grateful to 
me for providing them with a topic. They 
must by this time have worn threadbare the 
subject of my so-called apostasy: let them 
now of my perfidy and treason. 
Don’t imagine that I am angry, Mr. Editor: 
the study of medical science has, I am 
thankful to say, so balanced my mind that 
irritation is no longer possible with me. 
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| Vanity, prejudice, malice —all the “ little- 
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nesses,” in fact, so characteristic of the fe- 
male, are totally eradicated from my sys- 
tem. With the exception that I sometimes 
cross my prescriptions, and am still rather 
too prone to use italics, I have none of the 
weaknesses of the woman left. It is ‘not 
because I am of the weaker sex that I con- 
fess to a slight flutter of the heart as I pre- 
pare, for the first time since the creation of 
the world, to lift the curtain which has hid- 
den from the eyes and ears of man the aft- 
er-dinner proceedings of his helpmate. A 
hundred generations of passée females seem 
to be looking down upon me from the past 
in indignation or remonstrance. Eve—no, 
our first mother had no drawing-room: she 
kept her husband company, after their frugal 
repast was finished, over his pipe; but all 
the women, except her: Semiramis (I believe 
this was a woman; but if I am wrong, Mr. 
Editor, please to expunge it: my historical 
education was no better than that of most 
of my sex, and the Materia Medica affords 
me no information)—I see Semiramis with 
flaming eyes, and Cleopatra looking like a 
termagant, though it is my belief that both 
of them would much rather have had coffee 
below stairs with the gentlemen than have 
sought the drawing-room at all. I see Han- 
nah More and Mrs. Trimmer raising their 
mittened hands in horror at the deed I am 
about to do. Idon’t care; they have driven 
me to it with their sneers and ridicule. 
Why shouldn’t I be a doctor, and help poor 
delicate women and little children, whom I 
understand, and who need never feel ashamed 
or afraid of my ministering presence? It is 
abominable of them, and shows a miserable, 
petty spirit, for which, if I had not acquired 
a perfectly balanced mind, I should feel an 
unspeakable contempt. But I will not be 
betrayed into a single uncharitable expres- 
sion. Centuries hence, when they are all 
forgotten, my name will be associated with 
those who first burst the trammels of con- 
vention, and became benefactresses of their 
species; and that reflection is more than 
sufficient for me. Still my position is a try- 
ing one. I see Queen Elizabeth (although 
she would have liked to stop down stairs 
too) in her starched ruff, and with her fa- 
ther’s furious expression in her voice and 
with some very strong words of her own in 
her mouth, ordering me to instant execution, 
and Lady Jane Grey expostulating with me 
from the skies in her well-meaning classical 
way. But I don’t care; they shouldn’t have 
driven me to it. 


BORN TO GREATNESS. 

There! the die is cast. That is the title 
of the first tale of the drawing-room I mean 
to tell. It arose from a conversation about 
servants, a subject which is very popular 
there. Yes, indeed,if you men imagine that 
religion and politics are discoursed of on the 


first floor during your absence, you are ex. 
cessively mistaken. Nor is one word of 
medical science, properly so called, ever ut- 
tered there. Women talk of their children’s 
ferespees But I am digressing. With eld- 
erly ladies servants is the topic. They sail 
linto the drawing-room—the old ones—and 
| at once make for the ottoman, which affords 
ample room for their magnificent propor- 
tions and skirts, and at once begin to com- 
\ cee notes together about their domestics: 
while the young ones (about whom I may 
have to speak at another time) make little 
coteries of their own, consisting generally 
but of two each, their object being to inter- 
| change “confidences,” some genuine, most 
of them fictitious. One or two—there has 
always been, as far as my experience goes, 
at least one of this class—one or two ap- 
proach the table to examine the books, or 
any scientific instruments, such as the mi- 
croscope, Which may happen to lie there; 
but these intelligent personages are unpop- 
ular. “We are afraid we are not clever 
enough for you,” is the remark with which 
they are greeted by their young friends, 
should they be so unwise as to make ad- 
|} vances to them. But I am again digressing. 
| 1 know my own faults, you see: crossing my 
| prescriptions; italics; digression. Where 
|}was 1? For each of the confidential couples 
|the lady of the house has a good-natured 
word, and a piece of good advice for the 
| student: “ Wearing out your brain, as usual, 
|my dear Miss Bluestocking. Why don’t you 
let it rest?” And then she gravitates toward 
|the ottoman, where the Great Topic is al- 
ready being discussed. 

| “Tam sure I don’t know what we shall do 
| for servants next,” says Number One, “ they 
are all getting so high and mighty.” 

“This notion of educating every body is 
destruction,” says Number Two. ‘“ It makes 
them all dissatisfied with their places.” 

“With that position in life,” says the 
rector’s wife, with an air of the pulpit, “in 
which Providence has placed them.” 

“Just so; and then they are so ignorant!” 
says Number Three. 

“Most shockingly ignorant,” is the unani- 
mous reply, except from the hostess, who, 
with a dim notion that it is her place to 
prevent too great inconsistencies, remarks, 
* Tonorant or opinionated, one or the other.” 

“You may say what you like,” says Num- 
ber Four, “but what lie at the bottom of it 
all are those fly-away caps. They are always 
setting them at somebody.” 

“Oh, as to that, you know,” says Number 
One, sinking her voice, and looking round to 
see that the young ladies are duly engaged 
with their confidences or their microscope, 
“there is a most shocking story afloat about 
poor Mr. Methuselah and—” 

Here all the heads on the ottoman ap- 
| proach one another so closely that a collec- 
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tion of birds and foliage, with a turban or | 


two, like nests, is formed, and the remainder 
of the shocking story is related in a whisper. 

“Well, I never!” “You don’t say 
“There is no fool like an old fool!” are the 
observations with which the news of Mr. 
Methuselah’s approaching “ marriage 
neath him” is received. 

“JT have only known one case of that de- 
scription ever turn out well,” observes a 
voice which has hitherto been unheard. It 
proceeds from Miss Flutter, a country cousin 
of the hostess, a lively, dapper little woman, 
who may be any age, from thirty-five to fif- 
ty. “The exception only proves the rule, 
you know,” adds she, apologetically ; “but 
I have known an instance where such a 
match proved a success.” 

The other ladies turn inquiringly toward 
the hostess. Is her cousin (whom they have 
understood to be but a poor relation) to be 
credited? One of them her head 
with an ostrich feather on it) and smiles 
satirically, in token that she will not believe 
such an outrage on common-sense although 
the woman that should narrate it had ten 
thousand a year. 

“T have often heard Cousin Jane tell the 
story,” says the hostess, prudently ; “ and it 
is certainly a very curious one.” 

‘Tshould like to hear it,” says Lady Stalk- 
ingham, the only titled person present, and 
is law. Whereupon followed 
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Cousin Jane’s story: 
“At Bath, where I used to live, good sery- 


+ 


nts were as hard to procure as they are 


here in London. When you did happen to 
get one you called her a ‘ perfect treasure,’ 
and flouted her in your friends’ faces as a 
model of what their servants ought to be, 
till in time she grew to be your mistress, and 
no servant at all. When you got a bad one 
you put up with her, for fear that in the ex- 
change you might chance to get a worse. 
My own position was singularly unfortunate 
in this respect, since most of my neighbors 
kept a footman, and I had not even a page- 
boy; and you all know what an objection 
young persons in service have to coming to 
a place where there is no gentleman’s socie- 
ty. Under these unpleasant circumstances, 
I once found myself for six weeks without a 
parlor-maid. It is a more difficult situation 
to get filled than my cousin here, with her 
butler and footman, has any idea of; for a 
young woman must have strength to bring 
up the dinner-tray from the kitchen, and 
dexterity to lay the cloth and wait, and a 
good address when answering the door. I 
once lost my best china dinner service (all 
but the butter-boat) through a slip on the 
stairs, and my best friend through a slap 
on the face, which Matilda Jane, being in 
liquor, administered to her in the hall. Aft- 
er which it was that the interregnum of 
which I have spoken took place. I really 


didn’t dare advertise for another parlor- 
maid lest I should get that dreadful young 
woman’s counterpart, but made my want 
known to my acquaintances, and waited till 
I should hear of some one eligible through 
them. And at last I did so. The husband 
of an old school friend of mine being ap- 
pointed to a colonial bishopric, she wrote 
to me to say that their establishment in En- 
gland was to be broken up, and that one of 
the pieces was a ‘perfect treasure’ of a par- 
lor-maid. She had tried to prevail upon the 
girl to accompany her to the Caribbean Isl- 
ands, which were situated in her husband’s 
see; but Emily had heard some foolish sto- 
ries about cannibalism, and preferred to re- 
main in England, for which one could hard- 
ly blame her. ‘I have no fault whatever to 
find with Emily Seton,’ wrote my friend, 
‘except that she is absurdly afraid of being 
like Hood’s school-fellow, “‘ scraped to death 
with oyster shells among the Caribbees.”’ 
My friend’s husband was afterward killed 
and eaten alive, and the whole family ‘ pot- 
ted,’ by-the-bye, though that is neither here 
nor there, and I only mention it as an inci- 
dental proof of Emily’s sagacity. 

“Let me attempt to describe to you that 
admirable young woman. She had beauti- 
ful brown hair, always kept in perfect or- 
der, but without the least attempt to imi- 
tate her betters by the addition of frisettes 
or chignons; her eyes were brown also, and 
very soft and pleasing; her features, though 
far from regular, were well shaped; and her 
expression bright and intelligent. Herdress, 
which would, of course, have been the index 
of her character, told nothing, because she 
Was in mourning. 

““T am afraid you have been in trouble, 
Emily Seton,’ said I, at our first meeting. 

“<«Yes, madam, I have had the misfortune 
to lose a friend,’ replied she. 

“ And I asked no more questions about it. 
By her making use of the word ‘friend’ I 
naturally understood her to mean her lover, 
and though I pitied her, poor soul, I could 
not help congratulating myself on the cir- 
cumstance ; for when such a misfortune hap- 
pens one is generally certain of retaining 
even a good-looking young person’s services 
—so far, that is, as mankind are concerned— 
for six months or so at least. In these days 
one can scarcely hope for more. However, 
Emily remained with me much longer than 
that, and never once put off her mourning, 
whether because black wears well 
she knew that it became her you 
shall judge for yourselves when you have 
heard all. 

“Toall my questions she gave the most sat- 
isfactory replies, and I was about to signify 
that our interview was at an end, when, with 
alittle hesitation, she observed, ‘ By-the-bye, 
madam, I suppose Mrs. Quiverfull gave you 
to understand about my hour to myself ? 
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“¢Your hour to yourself? 
mean, my good girl? 
said a word about it !’ 

** She always allowed it me,ma’am: one 
hour, in the middle of the day—or at all 
events by daylight—to myself; that is abso- 
lutely indispensable.’ 


What do you 
Mrs. Quiverfull never 


“*T never heard of such a singular propo- | 


sition, Emily Seton,’ was my reply. ‘ You 
will have your Sunday out, of course.’ 

“<T don’t care at all about that, ma’am, 
thank you,’ interrupted she. ‘I don’t wish 
to go out on Sundays; but one hour every 
day to myself is what I must have.’ 


“<«Oh, Isee, thought I; ‘this is a Method- 


ist. She won’t go out on Sunday, which is 
a self-abnegation I have never known in one 
of her class; and she wants an hour a day 
for prayer and meditation. She must, in- 


deed, be a perfect treasure, for Mrs. Quiver- | 


full, with her High-Church notions, to have 
kept such a girl in her service.’ 

“*Well, Emily Seton,’ said I, ‘this is an 
arrangement which I had not expected, and 
will certainly be very inconvenient, but nev- 
ertheless you shall have your hour.’ 

“ As T had done without a parlor-maid for 
the whole day for six weeks, I could surely 
do without one, was my reflection, for a sin- 
gle hour; and then she was in all other re- 
spects so exceedingly suitable. My only 
fear was that, being a Methodist, I should 
not keep her for six months certain because 
of the men. I need not, however, have dis- 
turbed myself with any such apprehensions. 


So far from encouraging the other sex, she | 
kept them at a great distance, and when I} 


gave my little dinner-parties—which, after 
six weeks of inaction, during which my 
friends had been very hospitable, it became 
necessary for me to do—she steadily refused 
all offers of male assistance at the table. 
She begged me neither to ask my guests to 
bring their footmen nor to hire our green- 
grocer, though a very handy man, and whom 
you would never know from a regular but- 
ler except for his thumbs coming through 
his Berlin gloves. She could wait on half 
a dozen persons well, she said, and with the 
house-maid’s help—whom, by-the-bye, she 
taught so excellently that, after Emily’s de- 
parture, she took her place—even on eight, 
which was the largest number that my din- 
ing-room would accommodate. No ‘cous- 
in’ ever called to see Emily Seton; nor did 
she ever ask for a day’s holiday, nor for 
those few hours in the evening ‘to visit an 
aged relative,’ with which touching request 
we are all of us so familiar. She was a fa- 
vorite in the household, though she kept 
herself ¢o herself in an unusual degree: she 
never gossiped; never retailed below stairs 
the conversation she had heard above, and 
this was the more singular since not a word 
and searcely a look escaped her. Her eyes, 
her ears, were every where, so that no one 


had to ask for any thing to drink or eat. 
As to talk upon general subjects, I knew 
that nothing was lost upon her, because she 
would guide herself both with respect to 
myself and others by any hint let fall re- 
specting attendance or service, though by 
no means addressed to nor even intended 
for herself. In a word, then, Emily Seton 
would have been just perfection as a parlor- 
| maid but for that inconvenient stipulation 
of hers—the one hour to herself, from three 
till four—which she never waived, no mat- 
ter what the stress upon her services, nor 
| intermitted for a single day. At three pre- 
cisely, immediately after the kitchen din- 
| ner, she went up to her own room and locked 
the door, and at four precisely she came out 
again and resumed her business as if there 
jhad been no intermission of it. Visitors 
| might call in the mean while, or her bell 
| might be rung by some guest staying in the 
house, but they did not in the least distur) 
this irrevocable arrangement. She could 
not be a Methodist, because she went to 
church, did not mind bringing up hot din- 
ners on a Sunday, and took in one of Mr, 
Dickens’s novels (as I was told by the cook) 
in monthly parts; and what she did with 
| herself during that mysterious hour was a 
question that was wearing my heart out.” 
| “T should rather think it was,” said al) 
he ladies on the ottoman but two. 
“T think J can guess what was her oceu- 
pation,” said Lady Stalkingham, severely. 
| Your piece of perfection kept a bottle of 
| spirits in her bedroom.” 

‘Lor’ bless you, my lady, nothing of the 
| kind; my Emily hated the very smell of 
| them.” 
| “No, no; it was dress,” said the rector’s 
wife, “not drink. Your perfect treasure 
was doing her beautiful hair and arranging 
her spotless cuffs and collar against the time 
when her ‘Mr. Right’ should come.” 

“Both wrong,” answered Miss Flutter, 
curtly, a little put out, I think, by these com- 
monplace elucidations of a mystery which 
had baffled her for so many months; “ you 
would never guess it if you guessed from now 
till doomsday. The girl was under my own 
roof, remember—under my own eye—and all 
the household were equally curious to get at 
her secret. Drink and dress, of course, oc- 
curred to us, but each of those would have 
had its results: she was as grave and sober 
after her hour’s retirement as before, and 
there was not the least alteration in her 
attire. For my part, I began to think that 
the poor girl was a poetess, or something else 
of that sort; but when I taxed her with 
writing verses she only replied, with her 
quiet smile, ‘Indeed, ma’am, I wish I could, 
which, although not a sensible rejoinder, was 
so far satisfactory that it showed she didn’t. 

“Well, ladies, I don’t mind owning to you, 
| since we are all of the same sex here, that 
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my excessive curiosity at last got the better 
of my feelings as a gentlewoman. I was re- 
solved at all hazards to get to the bottom of 
this mystery, and 

“You looked through the key-hole, of 

course,” exclaimed Lady Stalkingham, great- 
lv excited. 
* «] tried to look through the key-hole, your 
ladyship, but she had stopped it up. . I list- 
ened outside the door, and heard ‘voices 
talking.” 

“ Ah, that was it, was it ?” said the rector’s 
wife. ‘“ Well, to tell you the truth, I sus- 
pected it from the first.” 

“ But it was nothing of the kind, madam,” 
continued Miss Flutter, dryly. ‘Emily Seton 
was incapable of an impropriety, and both 
the voices were her own. Unhappily, from 
the same cause that prevented my seeing 
what she was at, I was unable to catch 
what she said, and my curiosity was whet- 
ted to such a pitch that I determined upon 
a course of action which I blush to relate. 
There was a cupboard in the room.” 

“And you hid there!” ejaculated the ree- 
tor’s wife. ‘“ Well, it was very natural.” 

“Tt was absolutely necessary, madam; if 
I had not done so I should have had brain- 
fever. Yes; I went softly up stairs to the 
attics at two-forty-five and hid myself in 
Emily’s cupboard, and at three o’clock she 
came into her room as usual and locked the 
door. 

“ By that time I was thoroughly ashamed 
of myself. Ifshe had opened the cupboard 
she might, I am sure, have knocked me 
down with a feather, and I felt that I de- 
served to be knocked down with something 
much harder. But still, since I was there, it 
was no use to shut my eyes; and I stared 
through a crack in the panel at the pro- 
ceedings I am about to relate as hard as I 
could stare. 

“Tn the first place she took down her bon- 
net and shawl, and put them on before the 
looking-glass with the greatest care. Then 
she drew on her gloves, and took up a para- 
sol and a little church service I had given 
her, and began to walk slowly round the 
room. Of course I then thought she was 
mad—some sort of religious fanatic, that al- 
ways prayed with a bonnet and shawl on 
and you may conceive my terror when she 
knocked at the cupboard door with her par- 
asol, and inquired whether J was at home 
there. Yes: she asked, just as a lady asks 
of a footman, ‘Is Miss Flutter at home ?’ and 
I felt my heart in my mouth and my brains 
nowhere as she did so. To my intense re- 
lief, however, she did not open the door, but 
sat down just outside (imagine my feelings!) 
and began to carry on a conversation with 
me—only she did it all herself—in the fol- 
lowing fashion : 

“*What lovely weather we have been 
having lately, Miss Flutter!’ 


“*Yes, indeed ; it makes me quite long for 
the country. When are you going out of 
town ?”’ 

“Then, after a pause, ‘The Larkinses’ 
(these were friends of mine) ‘are going to 
Brighton, I hear. Where do you think of 
spending the autumn ?’ 

“At Torquay, if I can get reasonable 
lodgings. Every thing is so very dear there, 
however. What a beautiful shawl you have! 
Is it Indian ? 

“*Yes; it was a present from dear old 
General Mulligatawny,’ etc., ete. 

“Tt was not until she had been going on 
like this for some time that I perceived that 
she was playing, like a child, at morning 
calls, and that the church service represent- 
ed a card-case. Presently, much to my joy, 
she left my cupboard, and knocked at other 
imaginary doors, paying at each a most fash- 
ionable visit of some duration. Then began a 
still more singular proceeding. She dragged 
out her large box into the middle of the room, 
and placed upon it two towels very smooth- 
ly; upon this she put her brush and comb 
and tooth-brush, and a number of other lit- 
tle articles, which, as I guessed, represented 
knives and forks, arranged her two chairs 
round this improvised table, and then sat 
down to entertain an imaginary dinner-par- 
ty. Lhad a little recovered myself by this 
time, and was better able to appreciate the 
merits of this second performance. She im- 
itated the conversation of myself as hostess 
and that of various friends of mine as guests 
to admiration, dilated upon the opera and 
the theatres, showed herself conversant with 
the movements of the court, and even ral- 
lied our excellent doctor (one of the best in 
Bath) upon his opinions, which I have al- 
ways told him are revolutionary. She press- 
ed upon all their favorite dishes, and at 
last, when this Barmecide feast had come to 
an end, she bowed to an invisible lady, and 
then rose, no doubt to retire to the drawing- 
room. Her hour was up, thank goodness! 
and it was evident that this Cinderella of 
the attic was about to descend from these 
imaginary festivities and fashionable dreams 
to her parlor-maid’s work again. She hung 
up her bonnet and shawl, put back the tow- 
els, and with just one look at the glass—to 
see, I suppose, that all her airs and graces 
had disappeared—she left the room and 
tripped down stairs.” 

“She was mad, of course,” said Lady 
Stalkingham. “How lucky it was you 
found her out before she smothered you 
all in your beds!” 

“So I thought at the time, your ladyship. 
I dared not tell her that I had stooped to the 
meanness of having played the spy upon her, 
nor could I venture to keep so eccentric a 
young person in my house. So upon the 
plea of the great inconvenience of that hour 
to herself, which I was very sure she would 
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not give up, we parted. I was very sorry to 


lose her, and so were her fellow-servants; | 


and I had afterward reason to think that a 


bee in the bonnet is not so bad in a parlor- | 


maid as cherry-colored ribbons. However, 
as I say, she left me, and I did not see her 


again for the next five years, when the cir- | 


cumstance occurred wherein lies the gist of 
my story. 

“T had changed my residence from Bath 
to Brighton, and was sitting one summer 


open carriage drawn by two beautiful po- 
nies, and driven by a handsomely dressed 
lady, stopped at my door. I was sure that 
there was some mistake, since I knew no- 
body who possessed so well-appointed a ve- 
hicle, and was greatly surprised when, on the 
door being answered, the visitor, instead of 
driving away, got out and followed my serv- 
ant, bearing a card with ‘Mrs. Leslie’ en- 
graved upon it, into the drawing-room. {[ 
took the card, of course, but, ‘Really,’ said I, 
‘I think there is some misapprehension— 

“*Not at all, said the lady, smiling; ‘I 
know you very well, madam, and you knew 
me when my name was Emily Seton.’ 

“Tt was indeed my old parlor-maid, al- 
though I should never have guessed it, so 
very much is there in altered attire and the 
confidence that is begotten by prosperous 
circumstances. 

“*You were once very kind to me, Miss 
Flutter,’ said she, tenderly, ‘and I always 
wished to thank you for it; and, moreover, 
I owe you an explanation for what must 
have seemed to you very objectless and ob- 
stinate behavior on my part while in your 
service.’ 

“She little knew why I colored up and 
told her that that was not necessary (for in- 
deed it wasn’t), and that I entertained noth- 
ing but the kindest sentiments with respect 
to her, and warm approval of her conduct. 


She insisted on telling me the whole story, | 
which I knew so well, of how she had oc- | 


eupied that hour to herself for which she 
stickled so peremptorily. ‘And now,’ said 


she, when that recital was finished, ‘J will | 


tell you why I did so. Thad always a conviec- 
tion that I was “born to greatness ;” not 
doomed, at all events, to be a mere servant- 
maid all my life; and therefore I never lost 
an opportunity for learning the part of gen- 
tlewoman, which I should one day have to 
play. It would be a great thing for me, I 
reasoned, if the gentleman who was to make 
me his wife should have no cause to be 
ashamed of me as to my behavior in so- 
ciety, and therefore I cultivated my man- 
ners by observing those of my betters with 
whom I came in contact, and by imitating 
them to the best of my ability. I paid calls 
up in my poor attic as I saw your visitors 
did below stairs, and practiced the hostess 
after your excellent model, in readiness for 
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the day, which at length arrived, when | 
should have ‘to do such things in reality 
and upon my own account.’ ; 
““And how did the day arrive, my dear 
Mrs. Leslie ? inquired I, with unfeigned jn- 
terest. 
| “Well, madam, I left your service, as you 
remember, for that of an invalid lady, whose 
| good opinion I was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain. From her lady’s-maid I grew to be 


| her “companion.” My manners, my reading 
afternoon in my little balcony, when an | 


—every little advantage I had acquired, in 
fact—became of use to me in that position; 
though so far as dear Charles is concerned’ 
—here she dropped her long black eyelashes, 
and really looked quite beautiful— I dare 
to believe that he loves me for myself alone,’ 
“¢But who is dear Charles ? inquired I. 
“*Oh, please, ma’am, I forgot,’ said Emily, 
falling inadvertently into her old manner 
with me. ‘He was my mistress’s nephew, 
to whom she left all her property, and he 
has done me the honor to make me his wife, 
“Twas afterward introduced to her hus- 
band,” continued Miss Flutter, “and found 
them a very happy pair. So, though what 
you were saying, my lady, is doubtless true, 
about young persons who marry above their 
sphere, this case was an exception.” 
“So far as it went, it was, Miss Flutter; 
but you don’t know how it has ended.” 
“Ah, there’s where it is, Lady Stalking- 
ham,” assented the rector’s wife, with a glance 
in which significance may have been said to 
culminate: “what is bred in the basement 
is sooner or later sure to come out in the 
first floor.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
Anecdotes illustrating their Peculiarities.—A ccounts 
of Congressional and other Duels, and personal Col- 
lisions in Congress, including a Glance at Washing- 
ton Public Life during several Administrations. 

THE “SOMERS” TRAGEDY. 

ECALLING the circumstances of the 
Somers tragedy at this remote period, 
when there is no prejudice or partiality to 
operate on the public mind, it is amazing 
that the perpetrator of that great crime 
should have been permitted to escape the 
severest penalty of the law. The cowardly 

and tyrannical exercise of authority, the il- 

legal and atrocious hanging of his three vic- 

tims, were slurred over by the government, 
through the influence of Mackenzie’s power- 
ful connections. It so happened that I was 
made acquainted with the particulars of the 
affair at the time, and knew precisely how 
the criminal escaped the consequences of his 
high-handed proceeding. 

The vengeance of the Almighty has rare- 
ly been more signally manifested than in the 
fate of all concerned in this fearful tragedy. 
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The Somers lies at the bottom of the Gulf; 


Mackenzie died suddenly of disease of the | 


heart; the surgeon’s mate, who sat on the 
court-martial which condemned the poor 
fellows to death, drowned himself in a fit of 
delirium tremens; and another member of 
the court perished in a paroxysm of insanity. 

The alleged mutiny on the Somers was 
made public at Washington under cireum- 
stances tending to increase the natural hor- 
ror consequent upon such a transaction, 
without precedent in the annals of the coun- 


try. On the arrival of the vessel at New | 
York Lieutenant Gansevoort, her executive | 


officer, was dispatched to Washington, bear- 
ing a sealed report to the Secretary of the 


Navy. He reached there on Sunday, and | 


his awful intelligence was not made public 


the receiving-ship Hudson which, if brought 
to the public knowledge, would have made 
the acquittal difficult, if not impossible. 
When the Somers arrived at New York she 
was anchored in the lower bay, communica- 
tion with the shore being strictly prohibited. 
Mackenzie visited the Navy-yard, reporting 
| his arrival to the commanding officer. He 
then called upon Captain Peck, in command 
lof the Hudson. Peck and himself were of 
the same grade in the service, and they were 
on terms of familiar intimacy, having been 
| messmates on a former cruise. Mackenzie 
gave his friend his version of the Somers af- 
| fair, horrifying him with fhe statement of 
| the mutiny and the hanging of Midshipman 
| Spencer and two confederates in the crime. 
| Peck naturally inquired how many of the 


until the following day. The city was filled | mutineers were in irons on board the vessel, 
with startling rumors, and President Tyler, | and expressed his surprise that she had not 
without mentioning the nature of the affair, | been brought up to the yard. Mackenzie 
intimated that something terrible would | replied that the mutinous crew were none of 
soon be revealed. Gansevoort disclosed no | them under arrest; that he had been able to 
particulars, but his obscure givings out cre- | subdue the insurrection; and after the exeeu- 
ated general and profound consternation. | tion it had not been found necessary to con- 
On Monday the official paper of the govern- | fine any of the men. “ What,” exclaimed 
ment published the official account of the | Peck, “a mutiny so extensive and formida- 
mutiny, and the execution of Midshipman | ble as to justify hanging an officer and two 
Spencer and two of his alleged accomplices. | of his associates, and nobody in irons!” 
Mr. Spencer, the father of the young man, | Mackenzie returned immediately on board 
then Secretary of the Treasury, was over- the Somers, and seizing upon the first dozen 
whelmed with grief and horror. The news} of the men upon whom he could lay his 
came upon him suddenly, without premoni- | hands, clapped them in irons. This fact nev- 
tion. He was a tender and devoted father. | er came to the knowledge of the court, and 
His son, a peculiar and perhaps wayward | it was carefully suppressed in the published 
lad, was his favorite child. He was full of | accounts of the transaction. 


ad 


genius, not unamiable in disposition, fond of 
study, and addicted to curious speculation ; 
shy, reserved, and given to solitary musing. 
The story of the mutiny and the nefarious 
designs charged upon young Spencer was 
unsupported by any evidence that would 
have carried conviction to the mind of a 
competent tribunal. Mackenzie attempted 
to palliate his guilt by the declaration that 
the execution of the young man was ordered 
for the reason that the influence of his fa- 
ther would have screened him from punish- 
ment if he had been brought home for trial. 
In other words, he had hung Spencer and 
his: associates because of his apprehension 
that they would be acquitted if tried by a 
court having authority to take cognizance 
of the accusation. 

The trial of Mackenzie by court-martial 
was nothing but a solemn farce. It having 
been determined by the Navy Department, 
under the influence of Commodore Perry and 
his associate post-captains, that the disci- 
pline and honor of the service required not 
only the acquittal of the chief criminal and 
his subordinates, but the formal approval of 
their cruel and atrocious conduct, it only re- 
mained to shape the court and conform its 
decision accordingly. There was a circum- 
stance known to the commanding officer of 


President Tyler, a warm-hearted and sym- 
| pathetic man, appreciating the feelings of 
| Mr. Spencer and his family, and anxious to 
| alleviate their sufferings so far as lay in his 
| power, commissioned a gentleman in his con- 
| fidence to tender the secretary the place of 
minister to Russia. It seemed to Mr. Tyler 
the most suitable mode of relieving the be- 
reaved father and his family to give him the 
opportunity of leaving a position where ev- 
ery thing tended to keep alive and exasper- 
ate their misery. A change of scene he 
thought calculated to blunt the edge of their 
sufferings, and divert their minds from the 
contemplation of the cruel and atrocious 
crime of which the son of their hopes had 
been made the victim. 

Mr. Spencer expressed his gratitude for 
the kindness of the President in warm terms, 
| and requested his agent to make his acknowl- 
| edgments for the thoughtful consideration 

which had prompted the offer, and to say 
that he would prepare to depart on his mis- 
sion at the earliest possible moment. 

A week or more elapsed without the Pres- 

ident hearing from Mr. Spencer. He remain- 
| ed in his house, excluding himself from all 
| society. Mr. Tyler then directed his agent 
| to call again upon the secretary and ascer- 


fare edy , ; 
| tain his intentions. Meantime a change had 
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taken place in his feelings. Indignation and | 


resentment had so far taken possession of 
him that he had determined not to leave the 
country. 


office presently, and devote himself to the 


ents, met in a side room to test the merits 
of a new importation of wine. They soon 
became jolly and communicative, talking 


He would remain in the cabinet | freely of the treaty then about to be con- 
for the time, but he intended to retire from | cluded. 


A member of Congress now liy ing, 
and a distinguished lawyer of the city of 


vindication of the memory of his murdered | New York, remarked to Mr. Mildway, one of 
son, and the punishment of the cowardly | Lord Ashburton’s secretaries, that it would 


villains who had taken his life without the 
color of law or justice. 


“ JULIA PALMER.” 


There was no starch or assumption of dig- 
nity or formality about Mr. Tyler’s admin- 
istration. The public business was prompt- 
ly, intelligently, and economically transact- 
ed. The people were received at the White 
House without parade or much ceremony. 
Every one felt at ease, and there was no os- 
tentatious array of domestics. The hospi- 
talities of the Executive Mansion were dis- 
pensed in a genial and pleasant temper. 
Personally Mr. Tyler was not unpopular. 
He stood a President without a party, with 
no supporters except the office - holders and 
those who were trying to supplant them, 
and yet the levees were always crowded 
with the beauty and fashion of the town. 
With the diplomatic corps he was always 
a favorite. He entertained the foreign min- 
isters handsomely, received them without 
form or parade, and they were always ready 
to make any immaterial concession out of 
their personal regard for the President. 

Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, while 
negotiating the Northeastern boundary trea- 
ty, once in a while disagreed upon some pro- 
vision, and both standing upon their digni- 
ty with great punctilio, the discussion would 
come to a stand-still, and they would part in 
bad humor. Repeatedly, on such occasions, 
his lordship went to the White House and 
complained to Mr. Tyler that the Secreta- 
ry of State was unreasonable, ungracious, 
and difficult to get on with, and he was 
half in mind to break up the negotiation and 
go home. ‘This was a case just fitted for the 
management of the President. He had no 
difficulty in pacifying the irate minister, and 
smoothing the way for a pleasant renewal 
of diplomatic intercourse. The gentlemen 
always took a friendly drink together, some- 
times two, and when Lord Ashburton met Mr. 
Webster the next day all traces of misun- 
derstanding had passed away. During the 
progress of the negotiation a circumstance oc- 
curred which tends to prove that much may 
be done to promote the adjustment of na- 
tional differences by informal and unauthor- 
ized suggestions from persons having no of- 
ficial relations with the diplomates on ei- 
ther side. At a convivial party given at the 
White House eight or ten persons, including 
a couple of the young gentlemen in the suit 
of Lord Ashburton, several members of Con- 
gress, and one or two newspaper correspond- 








be a gracious and handsome thing to pro- 
vide in the convention for the pardon and 
return of the American exiles who had been 
sentenced to transportation to Van Dieman’s 
Land for participating in the Canadian re- 
bellion. Mildway said he presumed there 
would be no difficulty in arranging it. It 
was a concession so unimportant that his 
lordship would, no doubt, cheerfully yield it 
on the request of Mr. Webster. While this 
conversation was going on the British em- 
bassador came into the room. The subject 
was mentioned to him, and he promptly con- 
curred in the view of his secretary, only con- 
ditioning that the proposition should come 
from the Secretary of State. In due time 
the matter was mentioned to Mr. Webster. 
He happened to de in one of his ungra- 
cious moods, and being always somewhat of 
a martinet in his office, he resented the sug- 
gestion as an impertinence, and the poor fel- 
lows who had been sent to a penal colony as 
a punishment for their political indiscre- 
tions remained in banishment until they 
had served out the period of their sentence. 

A transaction that served to illustrate the 
easy-going manner in which President Tyler 
sometimes disregarded the etiquette usually 
observed in managing the affairs of the 
government: A steamboat named the Julia 
Palmer had been seized by the collector at 
Bufialo on a charge of violating the revenue 
laws. At that time there were no railroads 
in the Western States, and the lakes were 
covered with steamers plying between Buf- 
falo and Chicago and the intermediate ports. 
The owners had entered into an agreement, 
called a consolidation, to control the price 
of transporting passengers and freight. The 
proprietors of the Julia Palmer refused to join 
the consolidation, and made their own prices, 
thus interfering with the business of the as- 
sociation. To punish their contumacy, the 
collector was persuaded to libel the offend- 
ing steamer. 

A gentleman familiar with the mode of 
doing business at the seat of government 
was sent to Washington, provided with the 
necessary affidavits to prove the seizure il- 
legal, in the hope of effecting her release. 
Calling at the Treasury Department, he met 
the secretary, Mr. Bibb, prepared for fishing 
a favorite sport of his—rod and bait in 
hand. Scolding the visitor, in his usual 
brusque and vivacious manner, for meddling 
with that which was none of his business, 
he wound up by exhorting him to go to the 
devil, as he was going a-fishing. By dint of 





1asion and remonstrance the secretary | 
was induced to listen to a statement of the 
ease; and no man was quicker of apprehen- | 
sion, or more readily comprehended what | 
said to him. ‘Clear out!” said he, 
“and go bother somebody else. This de- 
partment has no authority in the matter. | 
You must lay the facts before the United 
States judge of the district, and when he re- 
ports favorably it will be time enough for 
the government to act.” 

“But, Sir,’ was the reply, “my client is 
suffering great hardship and injustice. Is 
there no other mode of relief?” 

“None whatever. I tell you to get out 
of this, and let me go to my fishing. I 
ought to have caught half a dozen bass by 
this time.” 

“Has not the President authority to in- 
terfere ?” the gentleman persisted. 

“Yes, under the general pardoning power ; 
but I advise you to keep away from him, and 
let the case take its proper course. Not one 
word more will I hear about it.” 

Waiting upon the President, the gentle- 
man laid the facts before him. They were 
supported by adequate proof, and impressed 
him as presenting a case suitable for the in- 
terference of the executive. ‘To-morrow 
is cabinet day” (dismissing the gentleman). 
“Come here at one o’clock, bringing your 
papers, and we'll see what can be done.” 

Prompt to the minute the gentleman was 
on hand, and was shown into the council- 
chamber. There were present the President, 
Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, Mr. Bibb, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Judge Wilkins, 
Secretary of War, John Y. Mason, Secretary 
of the Navy, and John Nelson, Attorney-Gen- 
ral. 

“Now, young man,” said Mr. Tyler, “ stand 
up here, and tell the gentlemen of the cab- 
inet what you told me yesterday ; and don’t 
make a long story of it either.” 

The case was stated as briefly as possible. 

“And, gentlemen,” said the President, “I 
wish to add, in a word, that the facts here 
averred are supported by affidavits and oth- 
er proofs that make out a perfectly clear 
What do you recommend, Mr. Secre- 
tary of State?” 

“T should advise,” said Mr. Calhoun, | 

speaking in his usual clear and rapid man- 
ner, “that the papers be sent to the first 
comptroller, with directions to report upon 
the case without delay.” 
M‘Cullough,” said the President: | 
“he’s never ready to report upon any thing. 
What do you say, Mr. Secretary of the 
Treasury ?” 

“T recommend the release of the vessel.” 

“Say so in writing,” said the President. 

This was immediately done, and the Pres- | 
ident wrote underneath, ‘“ Let the necessary | 
papers be made out.” 

“Take this over to Mr. Stubbs, and your 
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| by’s, not more than half sober. 
| the Senate at the time of the rejection of 
| Mr. Van Buren as minister to England. 
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business is finished—and don’t let me see 
your face for some time to come.” 
POINDEXTER. 

Governor Poindexter, at one time a Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, and a life-long political 
and personal enemy of General Jackson, was 
a trusted friend of Mr. Tyler, much to the 
He 
was a man of extraordinary ability; bold and 
determined in his purpose; of positive quali- 
ties of character—just the person to impress 
himself upon the facile mind of the Presi- 
He was appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Ewing, on a commission 
to inquire into certain alleged abuses in the 
New York Custom-house. His associates 
were Alfred Kelley, of Ohio, and Dayyd Rus- 
sell, who had been in Congress from Wash- 
ington County, New York. The Governor 
was an intractable, unreasonable man, and 
he soon got into a violent quarrel with Mr. 
Kelley. He had only one way of adjusting 


| a personal difference, and at once determined 


to send the gentleman a challenge. Having 
become rather intimate with him at Wash- 
ington, he demanded of me that I should 
bear the hostile message. It was in vain 
that the penal consequences of such an act 
in the State of New York were represented 
to him. Satisfaction he was sworn to exact. 
One might as well undertake to reason with 
a tiger. He defied the law, and delicately 
intimated that if I was a coward, he must 
look elsewhere for a friend. Ascertaining 
that Mr. Kelley was about to leave the city 
for Ohio, I pacified the old duelist by pro- 
posing to accompany the gentleman as far 
as Newark, and deliver the challenge there. 


| This was done, so far, at least, as to present it 


to him. He was as much alarmed as if I had 
aimed a pistol at him. He refused to receive 
it, and went off on the train. Returning to 


| the City Hotel, I gave the Governor a ludi- 


crous account of the affair, describing Kel- 
ley’s trepidation as well as I was able. He 
laughed heartily, cursed him for a poltroon, 
and there the matter ended. 

Subsequently Mr. Poindexter asked for the 
mission to Mexico, and quarreled with the 


| President because he expressed a doubt of 


his confirmation by the Senate. He was one 
of the most fluent, forcible, and elegant writ- 
Every sentence of his 
report on the condition of the Custom-house 
was a model of superb composition, fit for a 
book of elegant extracts. And most of the 
paper was dictated to an amanuensis while 
the author was reclining on a sofa at Gads- 
He was in 


The 
question of his confirmation was debated at 
great length, most of the leading men of the 
And among all the 
speeches delivered in opposition to the nomi- 
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nee, there was not one more eloquent and 
effective than that of George Poindexter. 


TYLER AND BUCHANAN, 

In looking about for recruits to sustain 
his administration President Tyler came in 
contact with Mr. Buchanan, then a Demo- 
cratic Senator of considerable repute. He 
was a smooth, plausible man, of amiable de- 
portment, with no sharp edges about him, 
and who never did an unkind thing from 
impulse, or without hoping to gain by it. 
He treated the President with courtesy and 


much apparent frankness, spoke of the bank | 


veto with admiration, and trusted that the 
relations of the Democratic party and the 
executive would soon become more close and 
confidential. This was very well, and prom- 
ised better things in the future. But Mr. 
Tyler had taken the Presidential fever, and 
his anxiety to build up a party with refer- 
ence to the succession was uncontrollable. 
He commissioned a reliable friend to wait 
upon Mr. Buchanan and sound him with a 
view to ascertain what there was to hope 
from him in the Senate, and also in Pennsyl- 
vania. Congress adjourned before an oppor- 
tunity occurred for a conference with Mr. 
Buchanan. A short time afterward Mr. 


| Spee emissary fell in with the Senator in 
New York, and being quite diligent in the 
performance of the duty with which he was 
|charged, invited him to a dinner. Two 
trusted friends of the administration were 
the only other guests. Intent upon ap- 
| proaching Mr. Buchanan under the most fa- 

voring circumstances, the host made a boun- 
| tiful provision of choice wines, and the re- 
| past was a sumptuous one. It was a jolly 
| time, sure enough. Four more honest drink- 
|ers never had their feet under mahogany. 
There were no heel-taps, and no passing the 
| bottle until the glass was filled. Mr. Bu- 
| chanan took his liquor like a seasoned cask, 
|The result may be easily imagined. The 
| Senator, a large man, of lymphatic tempera- 
| ment, in the prime of life, remained perfect- 
| ly cool and self-possessed, although taking 
| wine enough to lay a Senator of these de- 
| generate days under the table; pumped the 
| President’s agent and his two associates as 
| dry as the remaining biscuit after a long 
| voyage, without committing himself on a 
| Single point; and returned to Lancaster fully 
| apprised of Mr. Tyler’s scheme, and laughing 
| at the boys who had undertaken to seduce 
| him from his allegiance to the Democratic 
| party. 





SEA AND SHORE. 


‘O an inhabitant of Mars or of Saturn, 
our planet, if he should have the curi- 
osity to examine it a little in detail, and 
with an adequate telescope, would appear 
to be a solid kernel, with two fluid envel- 
opes or shells, the inner of water, and the 
outer of air. Our atmosphere is thought to 
be about forty-five miles high; the mean or 
average depth of the ocean is reckoned at 
three miles; and the volume of the waters 
as the 560th part of the whole planet. 
Mr. Elisée Reclus, an eminent French ge- 
ographer, with whose work upon The Earth* 


ence upon the winds, its shore linés and bot- 
tom, and the causes which keep it within 
bounds in general, and enable it to break 
its bounds in certain cases, and those which 
sometimes reduce and sometimes increase its 
depth. 

It is only when we consider attentively 
on a large scale the phenomena of nature 
that we are able to comprehend truly and 
thoroughly even the minor details; and, for- 
tunately for our generation, men of science 
now make it their business no longer to lock 

| uP in abstruse and unattractive treatises 


many of the readers of Harper are familiar, | those secrets of the universe which they 
has prepared a companion volume to that, | have unraveled, but take duller folk into 
on The Ocean,t in which he considers, and! their confidence, and labor to instruct their 
compares, and explains, in a very charming | fellow-beings in their own wisdom. Thus 
and simple style, the various phenomena of | we have Tyndall making plain to the com- 
the ocean—its currents, its temperature, its | monest minds the phenomena of light, heat, 
saltness, its waves, surf, tides, evaporation, and sound ; thus Faraday, one of the great- 
its level, its attacks upon the land, its influ-| est chemists of our days, delighted even 

rot children with his lucid story of a candle ;* 

* The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenom. | and thus Elisée Reelus takes pains to pre- 
ena of the Life of the Globe. By Enistr Reowvs. | * ; 2 
Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarp, M.A., and | sent, in a shape which makes his book as 
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Disagreeable as the ocean is to a seasick 
nassenger contemplating it from the deck 
of a steamer, there is, as a Western toper re- 
marked of water in general, a great deal to 
be said for it. It equalizes temperature, and 
thus makes even the climate of Boston more 
endurable than perhaps otherwise it would 
be. The cold of polar latitudes would be 
more rigorous, and the heat of the tropics 
intense; and these extremes would 
undoubtedly destroy most of the beings now 
n existence, if the currents of the ocean did 
not convey water from the poles to the equa- 
tor, and from the equator to the poles, and 
thus constantly tend to equalize the tem- 
perature. Moreover, if it were not for the 
clouds which rise from the and are 
spread over continents, these would proba- 
bly become arid and uninhabitable. Looked 
at in this aspect, our planet is, after all, but 
an enormous vivarium or Wardian case, in 
which the change from water to vapor, from 
vapor to rain, from rain to rivers and other 
bodies of water, and so on, goes on continu- 
yusly, and maintains fertility, rules climate, 
ind prospers life. 

The ocean is not a “ bottomless deep,” ex- 
ept to the poets and to young ladies, neither 
f whom are familiar with the modern im- 
provements in taking soundings. Not only 
have skillful seamen known how to reach the 
bottom and fetch parts of it up to the top 

from great depths, but mathematicians have 
given themselves the trouble to calculate 
theoretically its average depth. Buffon gave 
this at 240 fathoms, or 1440 feet; Lacaille 
from 164 to 273 fathoms; Laplace, 
erroneously estimating the mean elevation 
f the land at 3230 feet—three times the 
height now allowed by physical geographers 

—thought the waters of the sea must be of 
about equal depth. Young assigned a depth 
of 2735 fathoms to the Atlantic and about 
3200 fathoms to the great South Sea. Ae- 
cording to this estimate, other mathemati- 
cians add, the Pacific must be at its deepest 
point fifteen and a half miles in depth, which 
is scarcely probable. But though little is 
known of the greatest depths of the oceans, 
we de know that their bottoms are of un- 
equal depth, and that they corftain mount- 
ains as well as vast rolling plains; and Mr. 
Reclus takes advantage of such soundings 
as have been made to illustrate in a striking 
manner the inequalities of the bottom. If, 
he remarks, the waters of the Mediterranean 
were suddenly lowered about 110 fathoms, it 
would be divided into three distinct sheets 

of water: Italy would be joined to Sicily, 
Sicily would be united by an isthmus to 
Africa, the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
would be closed, but the outlet of Gibraltar 
would remain in free communication with 
the Atlantic Ocean. If the level were lowered 
by about 550 fathoms, the Zgean, the Eux- 
ine, and the Adriatic would wholly disap- 
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pear, or only leave in their beds uuimpor- 
tant pools; the remainder of the Mediterra- 
nean would be divided into several seas like 
the Caspian, either isolated, or communica- 
ting with each other by narrow channels, and 
the terminal promontory of Europe would 
be joined by the isthmus of Gibraltar to th: 
mountains of Africa. A depression of about 
1100 fathoms would leave nothing but thre 
inland lakes: to the west, a triangular basin 
occupying the centre of the depression be- 
tween France and Algeria; in the middle, a 
long cavity extending from Crete to Sicily ; 
and eastward, a hollow lying in front of the 
Egyptian coast. The greatest depth of the 
Mediterranean, exceeding 2200 fathoms, lies 
to the north of the Syrtes, almost in the ge- 
ometrical centre of the basin. 

Again, the British Channel, that least 
agreeable of seas to good Americans wishing 
to reach Paris from London, is a narrow arn 
of the sea, which may be considered as a 
mere accident of the earth’s surface, as a 
kind of maritime trench, so inconsiderable 
is its depth compared with that of the 
ocean. In order to form a true notion of 
the depth of the Channel, compared with its 
width, one must imagine a miniature of this 
sea drawn on a scale of one yard for two- 
thirds of a mile, on a perfectly horizontal 
surface. This sheet of water would not 
have less than 547 yards of length, and its 
width would vary, according to the coast- 
lines, between 36 and 240 yards. And yet, 
notwithstanding this considerable surface, 
the greatest depth would be less than two 
inches at the entrance. In the deepest hol- 
low of the Channel, between the hillock rep- 
resenting Start Point and that of the Sept- 
Iles, it would be less than two and a half 
inches. A sparrow could hop this minia- 
ture sea. 

Considered as a whole, the North Atlantic 
is a depression whose sides descend gradu- 
ally toward a central hollow situated be- 
tween the coasts of the United States, the 
Bermudas, and the Bank of Newfoundland. 
A fall of the waters of less than 110 fathoms 
would reveal the submarine ground-work 
upon which France, Spain, and the British 
Isles rest. This is indeed the true founda- 
tion of the European continent, for imme- 
diately beyond this basement, which forms 
the extreme angle of the Old World, the bed 
of the sea, at an inclination of about eight 
degrees, descends gradually from 110 fath- 
oms to 1640 and 2187 fathoms below the 
waves. A fall in its level of 1094 fathoms 
would diminish the width of the Atlantic 
more than half, would leave the Gulf of 
Mexico completely dry, and leave only an 
elongated lake in the central part of the 
Caribbean Sea. If the present level were 


lowered by 2187 fathoms, a continent sepa- 
rated from Europe and America by two nar- 
row channels, and extending over a space of 
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SEOTION OF THE ATL. 


from about 1550 to 1860 miles, would stretch 
into the torrid zone; and, by a remarkable 
coincidence, would affect that peninsular 
conformation and southerly direction pre- 
sented by Greenland, Scandinavia, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Arabia, India, and the three 
great continents of the South. A lowering 
of 3280 fathoms would completely unite 
Newfoundland to Ireland, and consequently 
form a bridge between the Old and New 
Worlds. Even of the central Atlantic there 
would remain only a narrow “ Mediterra- 
nean” sea in front of the Antilles and Gui- 
ana, Finally, let the waters be lowered by 
4375 fathoms, and the northern part of the 
Atlantic would be reduced to a small tri- 
angular “Caspian,” situated between the 
Azores, the Bank of Newfoundland, and the 
Bermudas. 


Though the Pacific Ocean is scarcely 154 
miles in depth, it is known to be in one 
part nearly nine miles deep, or so deep that 
two of the highest mountains on our globe 
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might be piled one on top of the other, and 
sunk into it, and yet scarcely emerge above 
the surface. The depth of the Pacific has 
not only been ascertained by numerous 
soundings, but Professor Franklin Bache 
calculated, from the rapidity with which 
the great tidal wave accompanying the 
earthquake of 1854 in Japan crossed the 
ocean to California, that the Pacific has, 
between the shores of Japan and the United 
States, a mean depth of about 2342 fathoms. 
The highest part of the continents raised 
above the surface of the waters is of much 
less elevation than the depth of the sea; and 
we can estimate the land above the level of 
the sea at only about a fortieth part of the 
mass of waters, and as much of this land is 
unavailable by mankind, we get here some 
notion of the very limited use which we are, 
as yet, able to make of the planet we in- 
habit. 
Sea-water weighs two and eight-tenths 
per cent. more than distilled rain-water ; 
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COMPARATIVE SALTNESS OF SEAS, 








and the saltness of sea-water is such that 
it contains an average of about 35} parts 
in 1000 of salt, or, as later authorities as- 
sert, 342. 

In the north tropical Atlantic, on the coasts 
of the Sahara and of Morocco, where the sea 
receives no tributaries, and where, on the 
ther hand, the evaporation is very rapid, 
the average of oceanic salts is nearly 38 
parts in 1000. In mid-ocean, and more es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of America, 
where the water of many great rivers min- 
vles with that of the sea, the saltness is less 
by one, two, and even three thousandths ; 
but it is generally greater in the tepid waters 
of the great current called the Gulf Stream, 
which crosses the Atlantie obliquely. The 
proportion of salts contained in this current 
always exceeds 35-thousandths, while the 
water that flows from the pole toward the 
equator by Baftin’s Bay contains only about 
33-thousandths. It is to the enormous ac- 
cumulation of ice that these currents owe 
the slighter saltness of their waters. 

Chloride of sodium, or common salt, con- 
tributes three-quarters of the salt of sea- 
water, and gives it its peculiar and unpleas- 
ant flavor, familiar to persons who have 
tried swallowing it as a remedy for sea- 
The thickness which a layer of 
salt in the open sea would form if crystal- 
lized would be on an average nearly two 
inches to every fathom of water, so that if 
one could imagine the entire evaporation of 
the waters of the ocean, estimating them to 
be on the average about three miles deep, 
there would remain at the bottom of its bed 
a layer of salt of about 230 feet in mean 
thickness, which would represent for the 
whole extent of the seas more than a thou- 
sand millions of cubic miles. We can under- 
stand how, with such vast quantities of 
chloride of sodium in solution, the sea has 
been sufficient to form those enormous beds 
of rock-salt that are found in the earth in 
various parts of Europe. 

Besides salt, sea- water contains minute 
traces of silver, arsenic, chlorine, nitrogen, 
carbon, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, sodium, potassium, bo- 
ron (?), aluminium, magnesium, calcium, 
strontium, barium. 

It has been ascertained that the water of 
the ocean grows colder as the depth in- 
creases. To the south of Madagascar, for 
instance, with the temperature at the sur- 
face at 75°, there was a gradual decrease, 
until at 420 fathoms the mercury showed 
51°. In the Mediterranean, it has been as- 
certained that the temperature below 100 
fathoms is constant at about the mean tem- 
perature of the adjoining land. 


sickness. 


Sea-water differs from fresh-water in one | 


curious and important respect—it has not its 
greatest density at the temperature of 39° 2’ 
Fahr., but becomes heavier as it becomes 
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colder. It results, that while in rivers and 
fresh-water lakes the ice is formed first at 
the surface, in shallow seas, where the cold 
is sufficiently intense, the ice not infrequent- 
ly forms first at the bottom. Sometimes, at 
the commencement of winter, the mariners 
and fishermen of the Baltic and western 
coasts of Norway find themselves suddenly 
surrounded by floes of ice, which rise from the 
bed of the sea, and which still contain frag- 
ments of fucus. It appears so rapidly that 
the boats often run great risk of being crush- 
ed between the solid masses which are piled 
around them, and the crews are in imminent 
danger. Around the rocky coasts of Green- 
land, Labrador, and Spitzbergen, these ice- 
floes often raise huge stones which they have 
torn from the bed of the sea. 

By the natural chemistry of the sea, which 
is an immense laboratory, the mass of ice is 
in a great measure freed from the salt which 
is found in sea-water; for, according to the 
observations of Mr. Walker, it contains hard- 
ly more than five-thousandths; that is to 
say, about a fifth of its normal quantity. 
The water nearest to the new ice mixes with 
the expelled salt, becomes heavier, and as 
the freezing-point is at the same time lower- 
ed, it descends deeper in the water without 
becoming solid. This is the reason why in 
the open sea the water is rarely frozen for 
any considerable depth below the surface, 
as one might expect. 

The icebergs, which are the glory and ter- 


| ror of the arctic seas, are simply the broken 


ends of monstrous glaciers. A glacier is a 
river of ice pushing its way slowly down 
from mountain heights to the ocean level. 
Where, as on the arctic shores, the glacier 
reaches the sea, its lower end is impelled 
into the ocean, the base resting on the bot- 
tom. Propelled by the weight and force of 
its upper part, it is pushed into the sea or 
bay, often to a considerable distance, and 
plows its slow way over the bottom, carry- 
ing off huge rocks in its path and tearing 
the bottom to pieces. Enormous fragments 
may be separated from the end of the gla- 


cier in two different ways, according to the 


temperature of the sea into which they pro- 
trude. In Spitzbergen and on the coasts 
of Southern Greenland, the congealed mass, 
which often projects far into the sea, is 
gradually undermined by the comparatively 
warm waves which beat against it, and the 
remaining fragments overhanging the wa- 
ter are detached with a terrible noise, and 
plunge into the ocean. M. Martins and oth- 
er members of the French expedition to Spitz- 
bergen have observed this at the base of all 
the glaciers of that archipelago. But in 
very cold seas, like that of Smith Strait, the 
water, being of a still lower temperature, 
can not melt the glacier, which continues 
its course into the bay, its extreme end 
reaching far into the depths of the ocean, 
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rocks. Though lighter than the water, the 
enormous frozen mass is kept together below 
the surface by the force of cohesion. But a 
time comes when it must break apart, and 
then the broken piece shoots upward to the 
surface, impelled by its less specific gravi- 
ty. Thus icebergs are formed ; for the larger 
masses thus broken off are mountainous in 
their proportions. 

The total height of an iceberg always ex- 
ceeds seven or eight times the height of the 
part above water. But icebergs have been 
met by vessels which were 300 and even 
400 feet above water, and whose mass must 
thus have been from 2100 to 2800 feet in per- 

Prow. 





Stern. 


ROLLINGS OF A SHIP UPON THE WAVES. 


ICEBERGS OF THE ANTARCTIO OOEAN (AFTER WILKES). 


like an immense plane gliding over the | 






pendicular height. When such a berg floats 
into a warmer sea, its hase melts more rap- 
idly than its top, and the result is a somer- 
sault, the whole vast mass turning over and 
over until it recovers its centre of gravity. 
The ice masses approach the equator from 
both poles; they obey the currents which 
seize them; but, owing to the greater warmth 
of the northern hemisphere, icebergs have 


| been found 250 miles nearer the equator in 


the southern than in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

The movement of the ocean’s surface 
which we call waves is much more intri- 
cate than one would suppose. It is caused 
mainly by the winds acting upon the sur- 
face from different directions, 
and resisted perhaps by cur- 
rents; and these causes, being 
variable, agitate the water in 
different directions, making 
often several distinct though 
intersecting systems of waves. 
The motion of a ship subjected 
to these influences, disagreea- 
ble to sea-sick passengers, is 
curiously depicted in the 
accompanying illustration, in 
which the lines mark the 
curves drawn, in the space of 
a single minute, by a pencil 
suspended over paper in a ship's 
cabin. The traveler to whose 
ingenuity we are indebted for 
this singular labyrinth remarks 
that when these lines were 
drawn the wind was low, and 
the sea comparatively quiet. 
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AVERAGE HEIGHTS OF WAVES OLSERVED AT LYBSTER, SCOTLAND, IN 1852. 


The height of waves varies much, and de- 
pends upon the expanse and depth of the 
body of water. Admiral Smyth states that 
the tempest waves of the Mediterranean are 
not usually more than from 13 to 18 feet in | 
vertical height, though he has seen excep- 
tional waves rise to 30 feet above the trough 
of the sea. Scoresby, on the North Atlantic | 
in 1547, found waves from 26 to 29} feet | 
high, and in 1848 he found the average of 
storm waves to be 30 feet, and measured | 
some which were 43 feet. Off the Cape of | 
Good Hope, where the Atlantic and the | 
Indian oceans meet, waves have been seen | 
from 50 to 60 feet high ; and two French ob- 
servers measured a wave which rose 108 
feet perpendicularly from the trough of the 
sea. The cut above represents the wave 
heights, during a year, at a point on the 
Scottish coast, and shows the difference be- 
tween summer and winter waves. 

On an average the height of an undula- 
tion of the water is only equal to the fif- 
teenth part of its base; thus a wave of 4 
feet in height measures 60 feet from valley 
to valley, and a wave 33 feet high is 495 feet 
in width. 

The speed of the waves is only an appar- 
ent speed, like that of the folds of a cloth 
raised by a current of air. Thus, although the 
water pressed by the wind rises and sinks 
by turns, it nevertheless hardly changes its 
place, and objects floating on its surface 
move but slowly and in an undulatory man- 
ner. The real movement of the sea is that 
of a drifting current which gradually forms 
under the prolonged action of the wind; 
but this general movement of the liquid mass 
is after all inconsiderable. The only part 
which advances with the storm is the foam- 
ing crest which, curling over the summit of 
the waves, dashes down the slope in front. 
By their incessant movements the surface of | 
the waves gradually increases in tempera- | 
ture, as has been observed after a succession | 
of violent storms. 

The apparent displacement of the billows | 
(which is rather difficult to measure with | 
exactitude in the open sea) varies in a regu- | 





| lar manner, according to the maguitude of 


the wave and the depth of its waters. Thus, 


| according to the calculations of the astrono- 


mer Airey, every wave of 100 feet in width, 
traversing a sea of 164 fathoms mean depth, 
has a velocity of nearly 23 feet per second, 


| or about 153 miles per hour; a wave of 674 


feet, moving over the surface of a sea 1640 
fathoms deep, travels more than 69 feet per 
second, or nearly 50 miles per hour; this 
last figure may be considered as an average 
speed for storm waves in great seas. Since, 
therefore, we can by calculation infer the 
velocity of waves from their width and the 
known depth of the ocean-bed, it is easy to 
determine by an inverse operation what is 
the depth of the ocean itself, provided that 
we know the rate of motion of the waves. 
It is by this method that the mean depths 
of the South Atlantic, and of the Pacific 
Ocean between Japan and California, have 
been calculated. 

The commotion caused by the waves in a 
high sea reaches to a considerable depth. 
The sea “ breaks” sometimes where the depth 
is as great as 140 feet; and in a storm the 
waves have been seen to bear sand and mud 
where the bottom was 600 feet down. It 
has been discovered that every wave makes 
itself felt, to some degree, 350 times deeper 
than it is high. 

Thomas Stephenson ascertained that the 
force of the sea dashed against the Bell Rock 
Light-house amounted to about seventeen 
tons for every square yard. In the island 
of Skerryvore the heaviest calculated press- 
ure is about three tons and a half for every 
yard; that is to say, more than six and a 
half pounds avoirdupois for every square 
inch. With such a force the displacement 
of blocks which seem enormous to us is only 
child’s play to the tempest waves. At Cher- 
bourg, the heaviest cannon on the rampart 
have been displaced; at Barra Head, in the 
Hebrides, Thomas Stephenson states that a 
block of stone of forty-three tons was driven 
more than one and three-quarter yards by 
the breakers. At Plymouth, a vessel weigh- 
ing 200 tons was thrown, without being brok- 
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en, to the very top of the dike, where it re- 
mained erect as on a shelf, beyond the fury 
of the waves. At Dunkirk, M. Villarceau 
has ascertained, by the most delicate meas- 
urements, that during a heavy sea the ground 
trembles at nearly one mile from the shore. 

The currents of the ocean are produced 
mainly, if not entirely, by the action of heat 
and cold, the first taking from the surface in 
vapor some part of the water, which must be 
replaced; and the last precipitating vapor 
and clouds, and causing a superabundance, 
which presses away so as to maintain the 
general level. The rotation of the earth on 
its axis has also an important effect on the 
formation of ocean currents. 

The annual evaporation from all the oceans 
is supposed to be about fourteen feet. ‘That 
is to say, if the oceans did not receive from 


and this continual retardation of their mo- 
tion behind that of the rotation of the globe 
becomes, in relation to the surface of the sea. 
an apparent motion from east to west, 
Upon their meeting in the tropics, the polar 
currents, being both affected by a side move- 
ment, strike each other obliquely, then re- 
unite in the same oceanic river, and flow 
directly toward the west in the opposite di- 
rection to that of the solid earth. It is thus 
that the equatorial current is produced, 
which, with the two polar currents, de- 
termines all the movements of the waters in 
each oceanic basin. The other rivers of the 
sea are simply branches from them, caused 
by the form of the continents. 

The equatorial current, which is a continu- 
ation of the polar currents, and forms with 
them a vast semicircle, can not be freely de- 


rivers and rains what they lose by the sun’s 
rays, they would lose fourteen feet in their 
depth every year. The immense body of 
water thus raised in vapor from the At- 
lantic would make a solid cube of thirty 


veloped around the circumference of th 
globe. Arrested in the Atlantic by the Amer- 
ican continent, in the Pacific by Asia and 
the archipelago which unites that continent 
with New Holland, it breaks against the 
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miles. 

Near the equator the sea loses more water 
than nearer the poles, and an immense void 
is formed, which can only be filled by the 
waters from the polar basins, where the 
contributions of snow and rain exceed the 
loss in vapor. This superabundant mass of 
fluid continually flows toward the basin of 
the torrid zone, and forms the two great cur- 
rents which meet one another from the op- 


| shores and divides into two halves, which 


flow back in the direction of the poles, the 
one descending toward the south, the other 
ascending to the north. The immense river 
thus returns to its source, but at the same 
time the motion of terrestrial rotation, which 
at its outset caused it incessantly to deviate 
toward the west, now urges it obliquely in 
the opposite direction. Under the equator 


| the angular speed of the terrestrial surface 


posite poles in the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
incessantly describing a regular orbit like 
the celestial bodies. But the excess of evap- 
oration which occurs in tropical waters is 


around the axis of the planet being much 
more considerable than under any other 
latitude, the waters coming from the tropics 
into temperate seas are animated by a more 
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not the only reason of this great movement 
of the polar seas toward the torrid zone. 
The trade-winds, attracted by the force of 
equatorial heat, blow incessantly in the same 
direction, and always driving the waves be- 
fore them, thus accelerate the march of the 
oceanic current. 

If the mass of water which continually 
flows from the poles to the equator were ex- 
actly equal in quantity to that which is 
evaporated by the sun’s heat, the arctic cur- 
rents would be arrested under the tropics, 
and no return movement would be produced 
toward the polar oceans. But the waters 
which flow from the north and south are 
always in excess, in consequence of the con- 
tinual impulse of the trade-wind ; and when 
they arrive in tropical latitudes they are in- 
fluenced by a new current, the true cause of 
which is the rotation of the earth on its 
axis. In fact, owing to the incoherence of its 


particles, the ocean does not obey in an ab- | 


solute manner the rotatory motion of the 
earth, which carries it from west to east. In 
descending from the poles to the equator, 
and thus crossing latitudes whose speed of 
rotation is greater than their own, they are 


| in each hemisphere. 


rapid movement toward the east than those 
amidst which they flow. They deviate in 


| consequence in an easterly direction, and 


when the returning current reaches the po- 
lar sea it seems to come from the west. Thus 
the grand circuit of the waters is completed 
The Atlantic and the 
Pacific have each its double cireulatory sys- 
tem, formed of two immense eddies united 
in the torrid zone by a common equatorial 
current. As regards the Indian Ocean, 
being bounded on the north by the con- 
tinent of Asia, it has but one simple cur- 
rent, which turns incessantly in its vast basin 
between Australia and Africa. As a whole, 
these ocean rivers recall, by their distri- 
bution, the divisions of the land. The two 
great whirlpools of the Atlantic correspond 
to the two continents of Europe and Africa; 
the huge eddies of the Pacific have a binary 
division analogous to the two continents of 
America; and the current of the Indian 
Ocean reminds one of the enormous mass of 
Asia, which alone fills half the northern 
hemisphere. 

The Gulf Stream, which ameliorates the 
climate not only of our own Atlantic States, 


constantly drawn obliquely toward the west, but of Western Europe also, is one of the 
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great oceanic currents. It is,in fact, a great 
river. After having made the tour 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
in six months, after having driven back upon 
the shores of Alabama the muddy waters of 
the Mississippi which border its dark blue 
waves, the Gulf Stream follows the northern 
coasts of Cuba, then turns the southern point 
of Florida, and penetrates the strait which 
separates the American continent from the 
islands and banks of Bahama. Swelled by 
the mass of water which the great equatorial 
current sends directly through the straits of 
the archipelago, and above all, by the old 
channel of Bahama, the Gulf Stream flows 
straight to the north, pressing through the 
ocean like a river nearly 37 miles wide, and 
of an average depth of 200 fathoms. Its speed 
is great, even equaling chat of the principal 
rivers of the world, being sometimes from 
about 44 to 5 miles an hour; but usually it 
is about 34 miles. The mass of water dis- 
charged by the current may, therefore, be 
estimated at nearly 45 millions of cubic 
yards per second—that is to say, at 2000 
times the mean discharge of the Mississippi; 
and yet it was to the outflow of this North 
American river that many geographers for- 
merly attributed the existence of the Gulf 
Stream! 

Between the 43d and 47th degrees of 
north latitude, in the neighborhood of the 
Bank of Newfoundland, the Gulf Stream, 
coming from the southwest, meets on the 
surface of the sea the polar current discov- 
ered by Cabot in the year 1497. The line 
of demarkation between these two oceanic 
rivers is never absolutely constant, but 
varies with the seasons. In winter—that is 
to say, from September to March—the cold 
current drives the Gulf Stream toward the 
south; for during this season all the circula- 
tory phenomena of the Atlantic, winds, rains, 
and currents, approach more nearly the 
southern hemisphere, above which the sun 
travels. In summer—that is to say, from 
March to September—the Gulf Stream in its 
turn resumes its preponderance, and forces 
back the line of its conflict with the polar 
current more and more toward the north. 
The Bank of Newfoundland, that enormous 
plateau surrounded on all sides by abysses 
five to six miles deep, is undoubtedly due in 
great part to the meeting of these two mov- 
ing liquid masses. On entering the tepid 
waters of the Gulf Stream, the icebergs 
gradually melt and let fall the fragments of 
rock and loads of earth which they bear 
into the sea. This bank, which rises gradu- 
ally from the bottom of the ocean, is a sort 
of common moraine for the glaciers of Green- 
land and the polar archipelago. 


ocean 


When they meet the warmer Gulf Stream, | 


the arctic waters sink below it, 
heavier, as they are colder; and the arctic 
current thus continues its way southward, 


being | 
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being found, near the Bahamas, at a depth 
of 220 fathoms. Its activity further north 
is curiously discerned in the southerly move- 
ment of great icebergs, which, even when 
they strike the Gulf Stream, are carried 
southward against that current, their great 
depth subjecting them to the action of the 
colder arctic current. 

The warm waters of the Gulf Stream thus 
rest upon and flow over a bed of colder 
water, and to this it is owing that the Gulf 
Stream retains its heat so long. It is a re- 
markable fact, that if the Gulf Stream did 
not flow as it does in a bed entirely com- 
posed of cold water, but moved along the 
very bottom of the ocean, it would rapidly 
lose its high temperature, and would cease 
in consequence to be a source of heat for 
Western Europe. In fact, the earth being 
a better conductor of heat than the water, 
the warm waters of the current would com- 
municate their temperature to it, and would 
finally lose their whole store. But the cold 


waters of the polar current, being interposed 
between the bottom of the sea and the wa- 
ters of the Gulf Stream, serve as a protecting 
screen to the latter and hinder their refrig- 
eration. 

The total heat of this great current would, 
if it were condensed upon a single point, be 


sufticient to fuse mountains of iron, enough 
to cause a molten stream as great as the 
Mississippi. It would suffice to raise from a 
winter to a summer temperature the whole 
column of air which rests over England and 
France. Owing to the warmth of its waters 
the lakes of the Faroe and Shetland isles 
never freeze during winter; Great Britain 
is enveloped in fogs, as in an immense va- 
por-bath, and the myrtle grows on the shores 
of Ireland, the “emerald isle of the seas,” 
under the same latitude as Labrador, that 
land of snow and ice. In green Erin the 
western coasts (the first land which the 
Gulf Stream encounters after crossing the 
Atlantic) enjoy a temperature two degrees 
higher than that of the eastern coasts. In 
spite of the path of the sun, it is on an aver- 
age as warm in Ireland under the 52d degree 
of latitude as in the United States under the 
38th degree, or about a thousand miles near- 
er the equator. 

The Gulf Stream guides, or rules to a large 
extent, the course of ships crossing the At- 
lantic. Going to England, mariners keep in 
the “Gulf ;” returning, they cross into the 
arctic current, as the cut on page 712 shows. 

The Pacific Ocean, too, has its great cur- 
rents. An immense river of cold water of 
unknown breadth strikes the island of Ma- 
gellan, at the south of America, and divides 
into two partial currents, one of which, pen- 
etrating into the Atlantic to the east of the 
Falkland Isles, where ice never comes, joins 
in the great round of waters between Africa 
and Brazil, while the other flows directly to 
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ROUTE OF STEAM-PACKETS (AFTER MAURY). 


the north, along the coasts of Patagonia, 
Chili, and Peru; this is Humboldt’s Cur- 
rent, thus named after the celebrated trav- 
eler, who first recognized its existence. It 
carries with it large icebergs, often laden 
with stones and fragments that have fallen 
from the antarctic mountains, and by the 


coldness of its waters produces a remarka- | 


ble lowering of the temperature in all the 
countries whose shores it bathes. This 
liquid mass, which has a depth of no less 
than 670 fathoms on the coast of Chili, gives 
to the vegetation of that country a remarka- 
ble analogy with that of St. Helena, which, 


at a distance of 4000 miles, is washed by | 


another branch of the antarctic current. 
Humboldt and Duperrey state that off the 
coasts of Callao and Guayaquil—that is to 
say, in one of the driest climates and most 
exposed to the rays of the sun—the current 
is on an average at from 59° to 60° Fahr., 


while the adjacent seas are about 20° warm- | 
er. Not a branch of ceral can take root on | 


the rocks and shores washed by this current 
of cold water: the polar current changes 
every thing on its passage—the flora, fauna, 
climate, and even the history of mankind. 
If the air was not constantly refreshed by 
the contact of cold water coming from the 
pole, Peru, which is so rarely watered by 
rain, would be transformed into another 
Desert of Sahara, and human life would be- 
come almost impossible there. By this cur- 
rent, too, the distances are notably dimin- 
ished, and Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Arica, Cal- 
lao, are, in reality, less distant from Europe 
than they appear on the map; for, after 


haying rounded Cape Horn, the ships sail 
ing along the western coasts of South Amer- 
ica are carried about fifteen to twenty miles 
a day by this current. 

The Northern Pacific has the great current 
of Kuro-Sivo, which is believed to reach even 
into the Arctic Ocean. 

Concerning tides we will say nothing here, 
except that, contrary to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, inclosed waters, like our 
great lakes, are also subject to the influences 
of the tide. Thus, it has been ascertained 
by careful observations and measurements 
| that Lake Michigan, which is 56,000 square 
miles in extent, has a rise and fall of tide, 
but of less than three inches. In the open 
waters of the Mediterranean the tides are 
| very little perceived; but in the Gulfs of 
| Syrtes there is a rise and fall of six and a 
| half feet ; at Leghorn the tide rises less than 
| twelve inches ; at Venice three feet ; and the 
whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, of which 
the ancients spoke, and which they dreaded, 
|are produced by the rapid current of the 

tides. 

In narrow channels, communicating with 
| the open ocean on one side, and with con- 
siderable bodies of water on the other, a phe- 
| homenon is seen called the “ bore,” “ eager,” 
or “mascaret.” This is simply an enormous 
tidal wave, which is forced in from the ocean, 
and being pent in between high and nar- 
row banks, rises sometimes in a solid wall 
of water to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
It is in the bay of the Seine that the mas- 
caret, or “eager,” has been most regularly 
and carefully observed. Flowing from the 








PROFILE OF A TIDAL WAVE IN THE BAY OF THE SEINE. 
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SFOTION OF THE “ GIANTS’ CALDRONS” 


open sea with a speed of from fifteen to | 
twenty feet per second, the liquid wall re- | 
mains curved toward the centre, under the 
pressure of the fluvial current. The two | 
noints of the enormous crescent break in 


foam on the shores; while in the middle of | 


the concavity, the even, rounded wave ad- 
vances without even rippling the water be- 
fore it. It seems to turn on the river like a 
gigantic serpent, rising from six and a half 
to ten feet above the liquid plain; while be- 
hind it rise waves, or éteules, in concentric 
undulations quite as high, the advanced | 
guard of the tidal mass. All the obstacles 
placed in the way of the mascaret irritate it 
by increasing its impetus. At length the | 
tide, entering a wider and deeper part of | 
the bed, gradually calms and moderates its | 
height till it meets with another shallow or 
promontory. 

Among the curious works of the sea, on 
the shore, are the excavations made by 
stones, washed into depressions on a rocky 
shore, and there, by the continual motion | 
imparted by the waves, gradually wearing | 
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OALDRONS” 


OF HAELSTOLMEN, 


AS | 
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OF HAELSTOLMEN TAKEN ALONG THE LINE @ D, 


holes in the rock. Such holes are known on 
the coasts of Europe as “ giants’ caldrons,” 
and they are often several yards in depth. 
The two figures above show two views of 


| remarkable occurrences of this kind. 


When a large wave is swallowed up in one 
of the fissured caverns on the coast, its force 


| is Sometimes so great that the rock resounds 


as with the discharge of artillery. The mass 
of water drives the air before it, and not 


| finding in the walls that surround and com- 


press it a large enough space to develop it- 
self, springs through the crevices of the vault. 
Most of these fissures, gradually sculptured 


| anew by the waters which escape from them, 


at length assume the appearance of real 
wells, where each return of the wave is sig- 
nalized by a sort of geyser of variable dimen- 
sions. There are some which spring several 
yards high, and can be seen at a great dis- 


| tance, like the jet of water by which the 


whale betrays himself afar off; hence arises 


| the name of blowers, given in many countries 


by sailors to these phenomena on the shore. 
One of the most singular, and at first sight 
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puzzling, phenomena of a sandy shore is the 
rise and fall of the water in fresh-water 
wells. This is occasioned by the salt-water 
percolating the sand, and pushing back or 
damming the streams of fresh-water from 
which the wells are supplied. On the shores 
of Cape Cod there are numerous wells which 
are dry at low tide, but fill up with fresh- 
water as the tide rises. 

Omar said of the ocean, ‘The sea stands 
very high, and day and night it entreats the 
permission of God to inundate the land.” In 
many parts of the world the sea has eaten 
away the shore in such a manner that man 
has been compelled to regard it as his worst 
enemy. For instance, the island of Heli- 
goland, now hardly 14 miles long and about 
2000 feet broad, containing only a few rows 
of potatoes and a few meagre pastures, was 
a thousand years ago a rich and populous 
isle, with an excellent harbor formed by an 
islet which has since disappeared; and five 
hundred years ago it was “ very fertile, rich 
in animals and birds.” The coasts of Hol- 
land, Friesland, Schleswig, and Jutland 
have undergone sudden and extraordinary 
changes; the sea coming in and sweeping | 
away not only the land, but on several oc- 
casions thousands of people and hundreds 
of villages. During the course of the third 
century, tradition tells us that the island of 
Walcheren was separated from the conti- 
nent; in 860 the Rhine rose, inundating the 
country, the palace of Caligula (arz Britan- 
nica) remaining in the midst of the waves. 
Toward the middle of the twelfth century 
the sea made a new irruption, and the Lake 
Flevo was changed into a gulf, which was 
still more enlarged in 1225, forming the 
Zuyder-Zee, that vast labyrinth of sand- 
banks, which, from a geological point of 
view, is still a dependency of the continent, 
and is separated by a row of islands and 
dunes from the domain of the ocean. In 
the first years of the thirteenth century the 
Gulf of Jahde was opened at the expense of 
the land, and never ceased to enlarge itself 
during two hundred years. In 1230 the ter- 
rible inundation of Friesland took place, 
which is said to have cost the lives of a hun- 
dred thousand men. The following year the 
lakes of Haarlem overtlowed the ground; 
then gradually increasing, united with each 
other to expand into an inland sea, toward 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
1277 the gulf of the Dollart, which is nearly 
twenty-two miles long and seven miles 
wide, began to be hollowed out at the ex- 
pense of fertile and populous countries, and 
transformed Friesland into a peninsula. It 
was only in 1537 that they could arrest the 
invasions of the sea, which had devoured 
the town of Torum and fifty villages’ Ten 
years after the first invasion of the waters 
in the Dollart, an overflowing of the Zuyder- 
Zee drowned 80,000 persons, and changed 


| the basin, properly so called. 
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the configuration of the Dutch coast-line. 
In 1421 seventy-two villages were gyb- 
merged at once, and the sea on retiring left 
only an archipelago of marshy islands and 
islets, covered with reeds and banks of mud. 
in the place of fields and groups of habita- 
tions: this is the country known under th, 
name of Biesbosch (forest of reeds). Sines 
this epoch many other hardly less terrible 
catastrophes have taken place on the coasts 
of Holland, Friesland, Schleswig, and Jut- 
land. 

If the ocean takes away, it also gives. Its 
waves throw up, against some shores, em- 
bankments of sand, washed up from th 
deep or returned from the washings of 
rivers, and form thus a double coast, leaving 
long ranges of smooth waters between thi 
main-land and the outer barrier. The whok 
eastern coast of our continent is thus pro- 
tected ; and for a length of 2500 miles thers 
is an almost continuous double coast, which 
navigators know well how to use, and the 
parts of which President Grant, in his last 
message, proposes shall be improved and 


| connected by artificial means. The indented 


coasts of North Carolina, and the ramified 
gulfs which cut into these peninsulas, and 
are prolonged even into the interior of th 
land in the form of marshes, are masked on 
the side next the sea by a natural bank 
nearly 220 miles long, against which the 
most fearful waves of the Northern Atlantic 
break. These banks, so gracefully curved, 
are not constructed by the sea alone. They 
are due also to the pressure of the fresh- 
waters brought from the Alleghanies by th: 
Neuse, the Tar, the Roanoke, and othe 
rivers ; the direction of the breakwaters in- 
dicates precisely the line of equilibrium be- 
tween the marine and fluvial waters. 

To the action of rivers and the ocean con- 
joined is owing also the formation of long 
land-spits, and the change in their shapes, of 
which a remarkable instance is figured on 
page 715—tongues of land which, bathed on 
either side by a current, project to a great dis- 
tance into the open sea, owing to the fresh ma- 
terials which each new tide adds to the termi- 
nal point. It is thus that in less than sixteen 
years Cape Ferret has advanced about three 
miles across the channel by which the basin 
of Arcachon communicates with the open sea. 
In 1768 the cape was almost to. the west of 
In the latter 
| part of the eighteenth century, and at the 
commencement of the present, the winds 
from the north, which blow in those parts 
| more frequently than the other atmospheric 
| currents, had caused the dunes of the prom- 
| ontory to advance each year in a southerl) 
| direction, while the surf from the open sea. 
| and the ebb of the basin, incessantly added 
| fresh masses of sand to the point. In fif- 
| ty-eight years, from 1768 to 1826, the cap 
| lengthened by above three miles toward the 
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DIFFERENT POSITIONS OF CAPE FERRET FROM 1768 To 1863, 


southeast, with an average speed of ninety- | 


four yards per year, or about nine to ten 
inches per day. The point increased, so to 
say, visibly; but a few years later the pas- 
sage had suddenly changed its direction, and 
tending to the north, the tidal current com- 


and a greedy cow might be the cause of a 
serious misfortune. 

Wherever the wind sweeps before it the 
sand, it forms hillocks, wherever even slight 
obstructions cause the lodging of the flying 
sand. Thus arise dunes, often slight eleva- 


menced to wear away the peninsula, and, tions; but often high hills are thus formed. 


gradually caused it to retreat toward the 
northwest. In 1854 the extremity of the 
cape had receded nearly a mile and a quar- 
ter. It is now nearly stationary. 

Where the sand of the shore is very light 
and fine, the wind from the ocean carries it 
away, and sometimes to such a degree that 
finally an opening is made for high waves. 
On some of our own shores, as on the coast 
of Cape Cod, coarse sea-grasses are planted, 
and carefully preserved against the attacks 
of cattle; the strong fibrous roots of these 
grasses protect the thin sand in which they 
grow against the action of high winds, and 
thus on these means depends the preserva- 
tion of the land against its enemy the sea; 


When the wind from the open sea blows 
with sufficient force, we can not only witness 
the growth of the dunes, but we ean also aid in 
their formation, and verify by direct experi- 
ment the assertions of theory. If we deposit 
some object on the ground, or, better still, 
thrust a row of stakes into the sand, perpen 
dicularly to the direction of the wind, the 
current of air which strikes against the ob- 
stacle will instantly rebound to form an 
eddy or whirlpool, the diameter of which 
is always proportioned to the height of the 
stake. Arrested by this eddy, the grains of 
sand carried by the wind are gradually de- 
posited on the near side of the barrier, till 
the summit of the miniature dune is on a 
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FORMATION 


level with the imaginary line leading from | 


the shore to the upper end of the obstacle. 
Then the sand driven by the breeze from the 
sea, Which ascends the inclined plane pre- 
sented by the front of the hillock, no longer 
allows itself to be carried in the eddy and 
brought back. It crosses the little ravine 
which the gyration of the air has produced 
in front of the palisade, and falls beyond it 
to accumulate gradually on the other side of 


the obstacle, taking the form of a descend- | 


ing talus. It is due to the knowledge of 


OF A DUNE, 


rise to a considerable height. On the coast 
of Gascony there are dunes over 250 feet 
high. These effects may seem insignificant ; 
but the force of the wind, pushing the sands 
before it, has been known, in the course of 
time, to perform astonishing feats. Sheets 
| of water have been driven inland before the 
shifting sands; and more than this, they 
| have been elevated by the same force, made 
to climb the side of a dune before the ag- 
gressive sand, and descending the leeward 
slope, have there acgumulated in ponds. 


these facts that men are able to force the| Not only are ponds thus forced inland, but 
elements to construct a protecting rampart | on the Gascon coast villages are constantly 
of dunes on various points of the coast threat- | removed, to escape burial beneath the sands 
ened with erosion by the waves of the sea. lof the sea. The inhabitants have vainly 


FORMATION OF SAND DUNE, 


Cutting through such a dune, one may | struggled against their fate, for the irregu- 
trace the whole story of its formation, and larity of the winds expose thcm to attacks 
even discover what kind of weather pre- | from all sides, The church of Lége was re- 
vailed at the various periods of its history. | bailt in 1480 and in 1650, the first time at 
A fine sand, like dust, denotes a light wind ; | two and one-eighth miles, the second at 
there, a stronger wind was charged with a| nearly two miles further inland; but the 
heavy, shelly sand; while again, a storm has | halting-places of other local monuments ot 
carried away entire shells, branches, and | the same district are not known in an exact 
waifs. However, the particles transported |manner. As to the now vanished towns of 
by the wind are, in general, all the finer the | Lislan, Lélos, and many others, their ancient 
further they are from the sea, and this is | situation is unknown. After having lost its 
reasonable, for they must fly more easily the | port and its hamlets, the township of Mimi- 
less resistance they offer to the aerial eur- | zan, formerly very important, was about to 
rent which bears them. In the narrow rows | be entirely buried, when, at the last moment, 
of dunes which border certain parts of the | they succeeded in fixing the dunes by pali- 
coast of the Mediterranean, one can clearly »sades and plantations. The semicircle of 
see over a breadth of some hundreds of yards | invading hills, like the serrated mouth of a 
the moving materials succeed each other, | crater, still seems to be on the point of de- 
distributed according to their weight. | vouring the houses. 


SECTION OF A DUNE. 


While mostly the dunes are low hillocks,| Among the phenomenaof the ocean, though 
ften spreading over a great plain, and giv- | not peculiar to it, are hurricanes or cyclones. 
ing its surface a wave-like form, called “hog- A hurricane is a circular storm. It has two 
wallows” by the prosaic Texans, often they motions—one around a centre, and strictly 
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CALM DURING THE HURRICANE AT REUNION, FEBRUARY 17, 1761. 
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SPIRALS MADE BY THE VESSEL “‘ CHARLES HEDDLES.” 


circular; the other a motion of advance or 
The circular motion is shown in 
the two illustrations on page 717, where also 
you will see how high mountains shelter the 
region under their lee, the white spots show- 
ing this protected area. The discovery that 
these vehement gales are circular in their 


pre ZTeSS. 


course has enabled skillful ship-masters to | 
sail out of their range, where the barometer 

foretells such a storm and the clouds show its | 
course. The velocity of the wind in acyclone | 
is often as high as 60 or 80 miles per hour. Its | 


rate of progress is very slow, however, often 
not greater than two miles per hour, but 
more frequently at the rate of 12 to 18 miles. 
The effect of the combined motions upon a 
vessel’s course is sometimes curious. At the 


end of the month of Feb. 
ruary, 1845, a hurricane 
which originated near 
the Mauritius traversed 
the Indian Ocean with an 
average speed above two 
miles per hour, while a 
ship, the Charles Heddles, 
placed at about 56 miles 
from the axis of the 
storm, described immense 
spirals around this chan- 
ging point. In five days it made five com- 
plete revolutions in the midst of the sea, and 
though in this fantastic voyage it must at 
least have traversed 1500 miles, neverthe- 
less, when it was finally delivered from the 
grasp of the cyclone, it was only at 410 miles 
from the point of departure. The vessel had 
revolved like a top on the surface of the 
ocean. 

On the 26th of July, 1825, during the hur- 
ricane of Guadeloupe, a gust of wind seized 
a plank an inch thick and sent it through 
the trunk of a palm-tree sixteen inches 
| thick. In the same way, in a lesser whirl- 


| wind which passed near Calcutta, a bambo: 
| was hurled through a wall of a yard and a 


| half in thickness ; that is to say, the breath 
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CYOLONE IN THE INDIAN OOEAN, IN JANUARY, 1852. 
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PARABOLA DESORIBED BY A 


of air in movement over this point had a 
force equal to that of a six-pounder. At St. 
Thomas, in 1837, the fortress which defended 
the entrance of the port was demolished as 
if it had been bombarded. Blocks of rock 
were torn from a depth of thirty or forty 
feet beneath the sea and flung on shore. 
Elsewhere solid houses, torn from their 
foundations, have glided over the ground as 
if flying before the tempest. On the banks 
of the Ganges, on the coasts of the Antilles, 
and at Charleston, vessels have been seen 
stranded far from the shore in open plains 
or in forests. In 1681 a vessel from Antigua 
was carried up the rocks three yards above 
the highest tides, and remained like a bridge 
between two points of rock. In 1825, at the 
time of the great hurricane of Guadeloupe, 
the vessels which were in the road of Basse 
Terre disappeared, and one of the captains, 
happily escaping, recounted how his brig 
had been seized by the hurricane and lifted 


HURRICANE (AFTER BRIDET). 
out of the water, so that he had, so to speak, 
“been shipwrecked in the air.” Broken 
furniture, and a quantity of ruins from the 
houses of Guadeloupe, were transported to 
Montserrat over an arm of the sea fifty miles 
wide. From the mountains of St. Thomas 
the immense black whirlwind was seen from 
afar to pass across the sea and over the isl- 
ands of Porto Rico and Santa Cruz. 

The most terrible cyclone of modern times 
is probably that of the 10th of October, 1720, 
which has been specially named “the great 
hurricane.” Starting from Barbadoes, where 
neither trees nor dwellings were left stand- 
ing, it caused an English fleet anchored off 
St. Lucia to disappear, and completely rav- 
aged this island, where 6000 persons were 
crushed under the ruins. After this the 
whirlwind, tending toward Martinique, en- 
veloped a convoy of French transports, and 
sunk more than forty ships, carrying 4000 
soldiers; on land the towns of St. Pierre 
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aud other places were completely razed by 
the wind, and 9000 persons perished there. 
More to the north, Dominique, St. Eusta- 
tius, St. Vincent, and Porto Rico were like- 
wise devastated, and most of the vessels 
which were on the path of the cyclone found- 
ered with all their crews. Beyond Porto 
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Rico the tempest bent to the northeast to- 
ward the Bermudas, and though its violene 
had gradually diminished, it sunk severa] 
English war-ships returning to Europe. At 
Barbadoes, where the cyclone had com 
menced its terrible spiral, the wind was un 
chained with such fury that the inhabitant 
hidden in the cellars did not hear thei; 
houses falling above their heads; they did 
not even feel the shocks of earthquak 
which, according to Rodney, accompanied 
the storm. 

The circular movement of cyclones does 
not occur indifferently. In the northern 
hemisphere the wind veers, in a cyclone 
constantly from south to north by the east ; 
in the southern hemisphere it veers in thi 
opposite direction. The lower illustration 
on page 718 exhibits the changes in the di 
rection of the wind at different parts of th 
cyclone. 

One-half of the disk of the storm is recog- 
nized by mariners as the “ dangerous half 
circle,” the other as ‘‘ manageable.” The il 
lustration on page 719 will show that thi 
dangerous part of the storm lies within thi 
great ellipse in which it advances. 

Sand and dust storms are fre- 
quent, not only on our Westen 
plains, but in many other parts of 
the world. They frequently do 
much injury to crops and build- 

ings, and though most oft- 
en local and of apparently 
very limited range, with 
in their sweep they are as 
powerful as more extend- 
ed cyclones, These storms 
often assume on land th. 
Saline appearance as water- 
spouts at sea, as will lx 
perceived by the accom- 
panying figures. 

The vapors raised from 
the ocean by the sun's 


| heat are condensed by cooler temperature 


into rain; but the quantity of rain which 
falls in any place is determined less by its 
proximity to the ocean than by the natural 
features of the land. High mountains con- 
dense vapor, aud also obstruct the passage 


| of clouds, and a mountain range lying across 
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the wind is likely to have under its lee an 
arid plain. In many parts of our own coun- 
trv the rain-fall is thus determined, and in 
California the extremes are very great. 
Diego, for instance, receives barely five inch- 
es in a year, but Grass Valley in the same 
State receives over sixty inches. India has 
probably the greatest abundance of rain in 
some districts. At Mahabulechvar, situ- 
ated at 4461 feet high on the western slope 
of the Ghauts, the annual average of rain as- 
certained during a period of forty years is 
At Cherrapoonjee, at the same 
altitude, on the Garrow Mountains, to the 
south of the valley of the Brahmaputra, the | 
quantity of rain discharged annually by the 
clouds is much greater —it is 550 inches; that 
is to say, it rains almost as much during the 
twelve months as at Alexandria during a cen- 
tury; in the single month of July, 1857, as 
much as 148 inches fell there. It is proba- 
ble that these enormous rain-falls have been 
even exceeded in several valleys of the Him- 
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alayas, for Thomas and Hooker speak of a 
locality where the rain is not less than 470 
inches in seven months, and where a tem- 
porary deluge of four hours, similar to the 
breaking of a water-spout, covered the 
ground with a liquid sheet estimated at 
thirty inches deep. In a single shower, 
therefore, this valley of the Indus has re- 
ceived proportionately as much water as 
France receives during a whole year. 

Such are some of the phenomena of the 
ocean, and the effects of great bodies of 
water upon the adjoining land. Their con- 
sideration leads us to wonder at the appar- 
ently intricate, and yet, as a whole, simple 
and beneficent of effects resulting 
from the operation of those natural laws 
which God has established upon our planet, 
and which, the 
now give some reason to believe, are extend- 
ed to at 
planetary system, if they do not prevail over 
the entire universe. 


series 


researches of astronomers 


least some other members of our 
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Frank had been for the doctor. He had 
then he 
came back and waited below in the twilight 
room, out of which the mistress was gone for- 
ever. 

When death enters a house there is a mo- 
ment’s silence; then comes the silent tumult 
that follows death: every body scared and 


| bustling to the door, acquaintances leave 


their own names on bits of pasteboard, 


| friends write notes, relations encamp in the 
| dining-room, the pale faces of the living 


| go, busy with the fussy paraphernalia. 


come and look at the place out of which a 
life has passed away. Servants come and 
It 
means kindness and honor to the dead, but 
it seems all contrived to make sorrow gro- 
tesque and horrible instead of only sorrow- 
ful. 

When the rush of strangers and of neigh- 
bors came, it pushed in between Frank and 
the solemn silence up above. “ How had he 
come there?” they asked him. ‘ What had 
the doctor said?” “How old was Lady 
Sarah?” ‘“ Was it known how things were 
left?” Then Frank heard Mrs. Morgan send- 


| ing out for black-edged paper in a whisper, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


WHAT AUNT SARAH LEFT FOR DOLLY. 


| es an hour Frank kept watch alone in| 
the empty rooms below. The doctor | 
had come and gone. He said, as they knew 
he would, that all was over; there was noth- 
ing more to be done for Sarah Francis. | 
Vou. XLVI.—No. 275.—46 


and he started up and left them, for it all 
jarred upon him, and he could bear it no 
longer. 

He went up and stood for a minute at the 
door of the room where he had left Dolly in 
her first burst of grief. At the moment the 
door opened softly, and Marker came out. 
Frank turned away, but in that instant he 
saw it allagain. The light had passed away, 
but some stars were shining through a mist, 
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and Dolly was kneeling in the silver shadow, 
with a pale, upturned face. 

There was no sound. As Frank walked 
away he thought of two peaceful faces in 
that upper chamber. Death might be in 
that room, but sorrow waited abashed for a 
time in the presence of the Peace of Peace. 


Alas! though Dolly’s friend was faithful | 
and strong, and would gladly have saved | 


her from all sorrow and wiped all tears from 


her eyes, it was in vain he wished her good | 
wishes ; poor Dolly’s cup that day was filled | 


to the very brim with a draught more bitter 


learn as others had done if need be. John 
Morgan spoke of a friend, Mrs. Fane, who 
had a home for training nurses—would he 
not take her there one day? John Morgan 
agreed to take Dolly to Mrs. Fane’s if she 
wished it. He was glad to do any thing she 

| told him, but as for her scheme, they were all 
opposed to it. She was not strong enough 
to bear much fatigue. And so, as the kind- 
est people do, they condemned her to ease, 
to rest of body, to wearing trouble of mind. 
“We should have her laid up, Sir, if we 
let her go,” said John Morgan; “and she is 


than she knew of as she knelt in that silent | a good girl, and has promised to wait pa- 
room, 

The sun had set upon a day long to be re- 
membered, when a great victory was won. 
Since mid-day the guns had been thundering 
ilong the heights, the waters of the Alma 
were crimson in the sunset. The long day 


tiently until she hears from George. Rob- 

ert, Lam sure, would greatly disapprove ot 
| such a plan.” 

“T have been thinking of going to the 

| East myself,” said Frank, who had made up 


| his mind in about two seconds. ‘Some 


was over now, the heights were won, the| men I know are taking out stores in a yacht, 
dreadful guns were silent; but all that night | and want me to join them. If you see Miss 


men were awake and at work upon the bat- 
tle-field, sailors from the fleet and others 
bringing help to the wounded, carrying them 
to the shore, and burying the dead. 
> * * * * * 

They laid Lady Sarah in her grave one 
quiet autumn day, and came away silently. 
rhe blinds were drawn up when they got 
back to Church House, all the windows 
were open, the people who had not loved her 
came and went freely now; it struck Dolly 
strangely to hear Mrs. Palmer calling Julie 
over the stairs. There was a little water- 
volor of Lady Sarah in her youth, with a 
dislocated arm and a harp, that George and 
Dolly had often laughed over together. 
Now, as she took it down from the niche by 
the window in the oak room, a sudden burst 
of longing tears came raining over her hands 
and the glass, dimming the simpering lady 
in water-colors. Dolly felt at that minute 
how much she would have given to have had 
a fuller explanation with her aunt. A com- 
plete clearing up between them had never 
come in words, and yet the look of Lady 
Sarah’s tender eyes following her about the 
room, the clasp of that silent hand seemed 
to say, “I understand, I trust you,” more 


plainly than words. “I have done as you} 


wished,” she had said. Was George for- 
given too? 


And now at least there were no more hid- | 
den things between them, and all was peace | 
in that troubled life. It seemed hard to| 
Dolly at this parting time to be separated | 
from the two she most loved—from Robert | 


and from George—who would have shared 
her grief. Her long watch had told upon 
her strength and spirits, every sound made 
her start, and seemed the harbinger of bad 
news. She had a longing fancy, of which 
John Morgan told Frank one day: she want- 
ed to go off to the East, to be allowed to 
nurse her brother on the spot, and she would 


| Vanborough—I never see her—will you tell 
| her I am going, and will find out her broth- 
} er _ 

“You had better tell her yourself,” said 
John Morgan. “Iam sure she would like 
to know it from you.” 

Frank only shook his head. 

Frank Raban used to come to Church 
House every day; he saw Sir Thomas, who 
had come up; he saw Mrs. Palmer; but, ex- 
cept once, he never saw Dolly. Sometimes 
he could hear her step turn at the door; 
once he saw her black dress as she walked 
away. One day, having gone up stairs, 
summoned by Mrs. Palmer, he looked through 
a window, and caught sight of Dolly in the 
distance, sitting wrapped in a shawl, on the 
bench at the garden end alone by the pond 
where she and George used to go together. 
She knew Raban was in the house. She 
waited there until he was gone. 

What strange feeling was it that made 
her avoid Frank Raban of all the people 
that came to the house? Was she not gen- 
erous enough to forget what had passed that 
day by the fountain? 

“You are quite cold, my dear child,” said 
her mother, when Dolly came in pale and 
shivering. ‘Why did you not come in be- 
fore ?” 

She had asked herself that very question 
that day. It was one she could not answer. 
It was no want of trust in him, no want of 
gratitude for his kindness, that made he 
unkind. This much she told herself. She 
acted by an instinct, and she was right to 
| follow it. She belonged to Robert. She 
| had deliberately given him her word, her 

love, her trust. It was not a half fidelity, a 
| half love, that she had promised, and she 
| would be true to her word and to herself. 
| Only it seemed to be her fate, and to come 
| round again and again in her life, short as 

it was, that what she loved should be at va- 








riance with what she felt ; that, loving truth, 
and longing for one simple and uncomplica- 
ted response and sympathy, she found her- 
self hesitating, fearing to look forward, liv- 
ing from day to day with a secret conscious- 
ness of something that she would not face. 

This was the saddest time of Dolly’s life. 
Brighter days were to come; hours that she 
had not yet dreamed of were in store for her ; 
but the present was cold and drear: and 
though chill winds of spring help to ripen a 
heart for happiness in later life as well as 
the warm summer rays, Dolly could not know 
this yet. 

One thing remained to be done. It inter- 
ested no one less than those principally con- 
cerned. Lady Sarah’s will was to be read; 
and Frank received a note from Mr. Tapeail 
inviting him to come to Church House at a 
certain time. To-day, thanks to the law- 
yer's letter, he met Dolly at last. 
coming down stairs as he was crossing the 
hall. Her black dress made her look older, 
more stately. She seemed to him to change 
every time he met her now, and yet when 
she spoke she was herself again. She smiled 
a little, gave him her hand. She seemed in- 
clined to say something, but she stopped 
short, and walked on into the drawing-room, 
where the others were already waiting. The 
Morgans were there, and Rhoda, all sitting 
silently round the room. 

It was a dull and dismal afternoon: the 
rain splashed, the sky came down in gray, 
vaporous glooms; the red tape was the most 
cheerful thing in the room. Mr. Tapeall sat 
intying his parcels at the table ; Sir Thomas, 
with a silver pencil-case and crossed legs, 
was prepared to listen attentively, and make 
notes if necessary. 

Mr. Tapeall looked round. “We are all 
here,” he said, drawing in his chair. “It is 
unfortunate that Admiral Palmer should not 
have been able to arrive in time.” 

As Mr. Tapeall looked round, Mrs. Palmer 
replied, with a languid shrug, ‘‘ We are used 
to do without him, Mr. Tapeall. I had pro- 
posed that he should meet me at Paris, but 
of course he makes his usual difficulties. 
What a climate!” she said. “Just look at 
the atmosphere! And yet the Admiral wish- 
es to keep us in this dreadful country !” 

“Dear Philippa, this is not the moment. 
If you will kindly listen to our excellent—to 
Mr. Tapeall,” Sir Thomas began, in his ora- 
torical voice. 


She was 


Mrs. Palmer put on the resigned air, and 
murmured something about the climate, 
with an expressive glance at the window ; 
Dolly sat listening, looking down, and quite 
silent; Frank thought of the first time he 
had seen her sitting by the fire; Mr. Tapeall 
began. “Lady Sarah had intended to exe- 
cute a more formal document, which I have 
had prepared from the memorandum in my 
possession,” said he, “ of which I will, with 


OLD KEN 


SINGTON. 
your permission, at once proceed to read the 
contents.” 

And so in the silence, by Mr. Tapeall’s 
voice, Sarah Francis spoke for the last time, 
in a strange jargon that in her lifetime she 
had never used. All her tenements, mes- 
suages, all her personal properties, mon- 
eys invested in government securities ; her 
house at Kensington, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex ; her house in Yorkshire, in the parish 
of Pebblesthwaite ; all her landed securities, 
her foreign bonds and scrip, ete., ete., she 
left to her nephew, George Francis Van- 
borough, of All-Saints College, Cambridge, 
If 
he should die without heirs or a will, it was 
to revert to Dorothea Jane Vanborough, of 
Church House, in the parish of Kensington, 
to whom she left her blessing, and, at the 
said Dorothea’s own wish, nothing but the 
picture in the dining-room, as a token of af- 
fection, confidence, and most loving remem- 
brance, and her trinkets. There were also 
£250 to the Rev. John Morgan; 
£275 to Frank Raban, Esq.; and, to Philip- 
pa’s utter amazement and surprise, the sum 
of £5000 to Philippa, the wife of Admiral 
Hawtrey Palmer, which was to revert to 
Dolly at her mother’s death. There were 
legacies to Marker and old Sam. Mr. Tape- 
all and Frank Raban were appointed trust- 
ees and executors. 

“But the will is not signed,” said Si 
Thomas, making a note. 

“The memorandum is signed and attest- 
ed,” said Mr. Tapeall. ‘ Lady Sarah had 
proposed making me sole trustee, but to that 
I objected ; she then suggested Mr. Raban. 
Each person present seemed going on with 


for himself and his heirs and assignees. 


egacies 


| a separate train of thought, as I ventured to 


point out to her ladyship.” 

‘T quite understand,” said Dolly, starting 
up and looking suddenly bright and beam- 
ing. ‘Iam so glad,” she said, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“My dear child, we deeply feel for you,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, stepping forward with a 
heavy foot. 

Raban, too, glanced rather anxiously; but 
he was reassured: there was no mistaking 
the look of relief and content in the girl’s 
face. It was as if her aunt had spoken; a 
sign to Dolly that she had forgiven the past ; 
and George must come home now, he must 
be happy now; all was as she wished, his 
long disgrace was over; she clasped her two 
hands together. 

Mr. Tapeall continued: ‘“ The whole thing 
has been complicated by previous trusts and 
claims, making it desirable that the estate 
should be administered by a business man. 
This was Lady Sarah’s reason for making me 
trustee,” said Mr. Tapeall. ‘For the pres- 
ent my co-trustee’s presence will not be nec- 
essary,” and he politely bowed to Frank 
Raban. 
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“Thomas, did you hear? £5000,” cried | 


Mrs. Palmer. ‘ The poor dear extraordinary 
old thing must have lost herhead. Why, we 
detested each other. However, it is quite 
right; yes, it would have been a thousand 
pities to dwell upon trifles. As for my poor 
Dolly, I must say I do not at all see why 
George is to have all those things and Dolly 
nothing at all. Dolly, what will Robert say ? 
Poor fellow! how disappointing! Come here, 
dearest, and let me give you a kiss.” 


Dolly smiled as she bent over her mother. | 


“JY did not want it, mamma; you will let 
me live with you;” and then, as she raised 
her head, her eyes met Raban’s anxious 
glance with a frank, smiling answer. 


Rhoda sat perfectly bewildered and | 


amazed. Was George heir, after all? Was 
this a part that Dolly was acting? Every 
thing to George. Rhoda began to think 
vaguely that there was George’s chair, his 
carpet, his four walls; and there might have 
been her carpet, her chair. It might have 
been hers. Her head seemed going round; 
she was in a rage with herself, with her 
aunt Morgan, with every body. As for Dol- 
ly, she did not know about poverty. How 
admiringly Mr. Raban had looked at her! 
How strangely Dolly was behaving! After 
all, thought Rhoda, enviously, hearing Mrs. 
Palmer chatter on to Mr. Tapeall, Dolly 
would be cared for. 

“Certainly, winter abroad,” Mrs. Palmer 
was saying; ‘I require change and rest and 
a warmer clime, Mr. Raban! You must bring 
George back to us at Paris. So you really 
go to-morrow? What a curious sum she 
has left you! Really the poor dear seems pe- 
culiar to the last. How much did you say, 
Mr. Tapeall—£5000—is it only £200 a year?” 

“Mr. Vanborough should be communica- 
ted with at once,” said Mr. Tapeall. “I pre- 
sume he has left no instructions.” 

Mrs. Palmer here began shaking her head 
emphatically. ‘He had nothing to leave,” 
she cried. “Nonsense, Dolly; that paper 
you have is nothing at all. Yes, Mr. Raban, 
we must meet at Paris,” she continued, chan- 
ging the subject, “ when you come back, as 
you say, to see to poor Sarah’s affairs. It is, 
however, quite enough that I should be at- 
tached to any one or any thing.” 

“Philippa,” said Sir Thomas, coming up 
with a note he had just made, “ Tapeall 
wishes to know something more about this 
paper of George’s. Do you know any thing 
of it ?” 

“Oh, you may tell Tapeall to burn it,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, indifferently. “It is 
nothing.” 

“T think it is a will, mamma,” said Dolly, 
steadily. “I will give it to Mr. Tapeall, and 
he can judge.” And she left the room to 
fetch the paper. 

“ You know nothing of business, my dear | 
Philippa,” said the baronet, with a grim 
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smile. “Tapeall must not burn wills that 
are sent to him to keep.” 

“Shall I ask him to give it back to me?” 
said Mrs. Palmer, rapidly, in a low voice. 
“It is only some whim of the boy’s. He 
could not know of poor Sarah’s extraordi- 


nary arrangements, putting every thing out. 
How childish of Dolly to have spoken of the 
paper to Tapeall! Pray don’t make so much 
noise with your fingers ;” for the baronet, 
who had many restless tricks, was drubbing 
the table energetically. | 

Frank came up to take leave, and no more 
was said at the time. He was to be away 
for two months, and meanwhile Mr. Tapeall 
had promised to act for him. 

Mrs. Palmer was very much annoyed with 
Dolly. She treated her with great coldness, 
and, to show-her displeasure, invited Rhoda 
to come out with her for a drive every day. 
As they went along she used to ask Rhoda 
a great many inconsistent questions, which 
Rhoda could not in the least understand 
Rhoda wondered what she meant. 

One day they drove to Gray’s Inn. Mrs. 
Palmer said she liked to explore odd nooks. 
Then she had a chance idea, and stopped the 
carriage at Mr. Tapeall’s office, and went up 
to see him. She came down smiling, flushed, 
and yet almost affectionate in her manner 
to the grim, bald-headed lawyer, who fol- 
lowed her to the door. 

“Do as you like, dear Mr. Tapeall. As a 
mother, I should have treasured the memo- 
randum. Of course your scruples do you 
the greatest credit. Good-morning.” 

“ A complete fool, my dear,” said she, with 
a sudden change of manner to Rhoda, as the 
carriage drove off; “and as for your friend 
Dolly, she has not common-sense.” 

“Would he not do what you wanted ?” 
said Rhoda, wonderingly. ‘What astupid, 
tiresome man! But oh, Mrs. Palmer, I’m 
afraid he heard what you said.” 

“T do not care if he did. He would do 
nothing but bob his vulgar bald head,” cried 
Mrs. Palmer, more and more irate. “ Coach- 
man, drive to Hyde Park Gardens; coach- 
man, go to Marshall and Snellgrove’s. | 
suppose, Rhoda, you would not know your 
way home from here on foot?” said Mrs. 
Palmer, very crossly. ‘Of course I must 
take you back, but it is quite out of the 
way. What is that they are crying in the 
street ? It ought to be forbidden! Those 
wretched creatures make one quite nervous.” 

As Rhoda waited at the shop door she 
heard them still crying the news; but two 
people passing by said, “It is nothing. 


| There is no news,” and she paid no more 


heed to the voices. But this time there was 
truth in the lying voices. News had come, 
and the terrible details of the battle were 


| all in the paper next day. 


Sir Thomas came to the house early, be- 
fore any one was up, and carried off the pa- 





pers, desiring the servants to let no one in 
until his return. He came back in a couple 
of hours, looking fagged and wearied. He 
heard with dismay that Dolly had gone out. 
Mrs. Palmer was still in her room. Terri- 
ble news had come, and words failed him to 
tell it. 
—-e— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE SORROWFUL MESSAGE, 


DOLLY was with John Morgan. At that 
minute they were coming up the steps at 
the end of a narrow street near the Temple. 
The steps led up from the river, and came 
from under an archway. The morning was 
fine, and the walk had brought some color 
into Dolly’s pale cheeks as she came up, 
emerging from the gloom of the arch. John 
thought he had not seen her look so like 
herself for a long time past. Dolly liked 
the quaint old street, the steps, the river be- 
yond, the alternate life and sleep of these 
old city places. 

As they came along John Morgan had 
been telling Dolly something that had 
touched her and made her forget for a time 
the sad preoccupations from which she found 
it so difficult to escape. 
fiding in her—George had known the story 
he told her—no one else. It was a melan- 
choly, middle-aged episode of Mrs. Carbury’s 
faithlessness. “She had waited so long,” 
said poor John, “and with so much good- 
ness, that it has, I confess, been a blow to 
me to find that her patience could ever 
come to an end. I can’t wonder at it, but 
it has been a disappointment. She is Mrs. 
Phileox now. Philcox is a doctor at Brigh- 
ton......It is all over now,” said John, slow- 
ly, “but I was glad to leave Kensington at 
the time.” 

“Tam so sorry and so glad, too, for she 
could not have been at all worthy of you,” 
cried Dolly, sympathizing. 
ought to have waited. 
don’t count time.” 

“Hush, my dear girl,” said John. ‘She 
was far too good for me, and I was a selfish 
fool to hope to keep her. How could I ex 
pect her to wait for me? What man has a 
right to waste a woman’s lifein uncertainty ?” 

“Why, I am waiting for Robert,’ said 
Dolly. 

John muttered uncomfortably that that 
was different. “Robert is a very different 
person to me,” said John. “This is the 
house.’ 

“What a nice old house!” said Dolly. 
“T should like to live here for a little.” 

John rang at the bell. It was a door with 
a handsomely carved lintel, over which a 
few odd bow-windows were built out to get 
gleams of the river. There was a blank 
wall, too, leading to the arch; the steady 


He had been con- 


“ Of course she 
People who love 
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stream of traffic dinned in the distance of 
the misty street end. 

Mrs. Fane lived in one of the streets that 
lead out of the Strand. At one time she had 
worked for the Sisters of St. James, who 
lived not far off; but when, for various rea- 

| sons, she ceased to become an active mem- 
|ber of the community, she set up a little 
| house of refuge, to which the Sisters often 
|sent their convalescents. She had a sick- 
| kitchen for people who were leaving the 
| hospitals; weak still and unfit for their 
work, mutton-chops and words of encour- 
agement were dealt out to them; a ground- 
floor room had been fitted up as a reading- 
room, in which she gave weekly banquets 
of strong congo and dripping cake, such as 
her guests approved. She was a clever 
original - minded woman; she had onee 
thought’ of being a Sister, but life by rule 
had become intolerable to her, and she had 
gone her own way, and set to work to dis- 
cover a clew of her own in the labyrinth in 
which people go wandering in pursuit of the 
good intentions which are said to lead to 
a dreary terminus. London itself may be 
paved with good intentions for all we know. 
Who shall say what her stones might cry 
out if they had voices? But there they lie, 
cold and hard and silent, except for the mo- 
notonous roll of the wheels passing on from 
suburbs to markets, to docks and to ware- 
houses, those cities within a city. 

Charlotte Fane’s clew in the labyrinth 
was a gift for other people’s happiness, and 
a sympathy that no sorrow could ever over- 
darken. She had not been beautiful in her 
youth, but now in her middle age all her 
life seemed written in her kind face, in the 
clear brown eyes, in the gentle rectitude of 
her understanding sympathy. Some human 
beings speak to us unconsciously of trust 
and hope, as others, in their inner discord- 
ance, seem to jar and live out before our 
very eyes our own secret doubts and fail- 
ings, and half-acknowledged fears. 

have a friend, a philosopher, who thinks 
more justly than most philosophers. The 
other day when he said, ‘ To be good is such 
a tremendous piece of luck,” we all laughed ; 
but there was truth in his words, and I fear 
this luck of being born good does not be- 
long to all the people in my little history. 
John Morgan is good. His soul and his big 
body are at peace, and evenly balanced. 
Every thing is intensely clear to him. The 
present is present, the past is past. Present 
the troubles and the hopes of the people 
among whom he is living, past the injuries 
and disappointments, the failures and griev- 
ances of his lot; once over they are imme- 
diately put away and forgotten. Charlotte 
Fane’s instincts were higher and keener, 
perhaps, than the curate’s, but sue, too, was 
born in harmony with sweet 
things. 
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“ Yes,” said Morgan, “I come here when- 
ever I want help and good advice. There 
are a few sick people up stairs that I visit. 
Mrs. Fane will show you her little hospital. 
Two of her nurses have just gone out to the 
East. She has been nursing some cholera 
patients with great success. I sent a letter 
to the Times on the subject ; I don’t know if 
they have put it in; I have not seen the 
paper to-day.” As he spoke there came a 
sudden, deep, melodious sound. 

“That is Big Ben,” said John. “ Three- 
quarters. We are late.” The strokes fell 
one by one, and filled the air and echoed 
down the street; they seemed to sound 
above the noise and the hurry of the day. 

Dolly remembered afterward how a man 
with an organ had come to the end of the 
street and had begun playing that tune of 
Queen Hortense’s as they went into the 
house. The door was opened by a smiling- 
looking girl in a blue dress, with some stiff 
white coiffe and a big apron. 

“Mrs. Fane expected them; she would be 
down directly; would Mr. Morgan go up and 
speak to her first? Mrs. Connor was dying, 
they feared. Would the lady wait in the 
nurses’ sitting-room?” The little maid 
opened the door into a back-room looking 
on to a terrace, beyond which the river 
flowed. There was a beok-case in the room, 
some green plants were growing in the win- 
dow, a photograph hung over the chimney 
of one of Mr. Royal’s pictures. Dolly knew 
it again, that silent figure, that angel that 
ruled the world; she had come face to face 
with the solemn face since she had looked 
at the picture two years ago in the painter’s 
studio. Seeing it brought back that day 
very vividly—the young men’s talk in the 
green walk, how Rhoda startled her when 
she came from behind the tree. The clocks 
were still going on tolling ont the hour one 
by one, and ringing it out with prosy reiter- 
ation ; some barges were sailing up the river, 
some children were at play, and the drone of 
that organ reached her occasionally; so did 
the dull sound of voices in the room over- 
head. She saw two more white caps pass 
the window. She had waited some minutes, 
when she saw a paper lying on a chair, and 
Dolly, remembering John’s letter to the 
Times, took it up and looked to see if it had 
been inserted. The letter was almost the 
first thing she saw, and she read it through 
quietly. It was signed “Clericus,” and ad- 
vocated a certain treatment for cholera. 
Long afterward she talked it over quite 
calmly; then she turned the page. A quar- 
ter of an hour had passed by, for the clock 
in the room had began to strike twelve. 
Did it strike into her brain—did the fatal 


words come with a shriek from the paper? | 


What was this? For a minute she sat 
stunned, staring at the printed words; then 
she knew that she had known it all along, 
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that she never had had hope not for one in- 
stant since he left them. For one minute 
only she could not believe that harm had 
happened to him, and that was the. minute 
when she read a list printed in pitiless order: 
“ Killed on the 20th of September ; wounded 
at the battle of the Alma; died on the fol- 
lowing day of wounds received in action 
Captain. Errington Daubigney, Lieutenant 
Alexander Thorpe, —th Regiment, Ensign 
George Francis Vanborough....... ” There 
were other names following, but she could 
read no more. No one heard her ery, “My 
George! oh, my George!” but when the door 
opened and two nurses came in quietly in 
their white coiffes and blue dresses, they 
found a poor black heap lying upon the 
floor in the sunlight. 

* * * * * * 

I heard a sailor only the other day telling 
some women of his watch on the night ot 
the Alma, and how he had worked on wit); 
some of the men from his ship, and as they 
went he searched for the face of a comrade 
who came from his own native town. “ His 
friends lived next door to us,” said Captai 
B , and I had promised his mother to 
look after him. I could hear nothing of the 
poor fellow. They said he was dead, and hi 
name was in the papers; and they were all 
in mourning for him at home, when he 
walked in one day long after. They found 
it harder to tell his mother that he was 
alive than that he was.dead.” Alas! many 
a tender heart at home had been struck that 
day by a deadly aim from those fatal heights 
for whom no such happy shock was in store. 

“Tf it had not been for George,” Jonah 
afterward wrote to his mother, “ you would 
never have seen me again.” 

On that deadly slope, as they struggled 
up through the deadly storm of which “ th 
hail lashed the waters below into foam,” 
Jonah fell, wounded in the leg; and as he 
fell the bugles sounded, and he was left 
alone and surrounded. A Russian came up 
to cut him down. He had time to see the 
muzzle of a gun deliberately aimed. Jonah 
himself could hardly tell what happened. 
Suddenly some soldier springing from be 
hind fired, and the gun went up, and Jonah 
was able to struggle to his feet. He saw his 
new ally run one man through with his bay- 
onet, and then, with his clinched fist, strike 
down a third who had come to close quar- 
ters. It was a gallant rescue. When a mo- 
ment came to breathe again, Jonah turned. 
“Thank you, my man,” he gasped. The 
man looked at him and smiled. Jonah’s 
nerves were sharpened, for even in that in- 
stant he recognized George, dressed in his 
private’s dress; his cap had gone, and he 

vas bare-headed. 

As Jonah exclaimed he was carried on by 
a sudden rush from behind; he looked back, 
and he thought he saw George leap forward 
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and fall. 
push; men fell right and left. The colonel, 
too, was down a few paces off; and then 
came a blinding crash. Jonah himself was 
knocked over a second time by a spent shell. 
When he came to himself, he was being car- 
ried to the rear, and the tide of battle had 
swept on. 

That night, while Dolly was at home 


watching in the mourning house, two men | inquiry,” said the two soldiers. 


It was a sudden rally, a desperate | 
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were searching along a slope beyond a vine- 
yard, where a fierce encounter had taken 
place. A village not far off had been burned 
to the ground. There were shreds and 
wrecks of the encounter lying all about. 
Some sailors came up with lanterns, and 
asked the men what they were doing. 
“They were looking for a man of their 
own corps. The colonel had been making 
“A reward 
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had been offered—it was to be doubled if 
they brought him in alive.” 

“ A gentleman run away from his friends,” 
said one of the men. ‘There is an officer 
in the Guards has offered the money; he’s 
wounded himself, and been carried to the 
shore.” 

“Do you take money for it?” said one of 
the sailors, turning away; and then he knelt 


down and raised some one in his arms, and 


turned his lantern upon the face. 
It was that of a young fellow, who might 
have seemed asleep at first. He had been 


shot through the temple in some close en- | 


counter. There was no mark except a dull 
red spot where the bullet had entered. He 
had been lying on his back on the slope, 
with his feet toward the sea; his brows 
were knit, but his mouth was smiling. 

“Why, that’s him, poor fellow!” said Cor- 
poral Smith, kneeling down and speaking 
below his breath. “So he’s dead: so much 
the worse for him, and for us too—twenty 
pound is twenty pound.” 

“Here is a letter to his sweetheart,” said 
one of the sailors, laying the head gently 
down, and holding out a letter that had 
fallen from the dead man’s belt. 

“ Miss Vanbor—Miss Vanborough; that’s 
the name,” said Smith. 

The sailors had moved on with their lan- 
terns: they had but little time to give to the 
dead in their search for the living; and then 
the soldiers, too, trudged back tu the camp. 

All that night George lay still under the 
stars, with a strange look of Dolly’s own 
steadfast face that was not there in life. It 
was nobler than hers now, tear-stained and 
sorrowing, in the old house at home. After- 
ward, looking back, it seemed some comfort 
to Dolly to remember how that night of 
mourning had been spent, not discordantly 
separated from her George whom she had 
loved, but with him in spirit. 

All that night George lay still under the 
stars. In the morning, just at sunrise, they 
laid him in his grave. <A breeze blew up 


could hear the echo of some music that the 
French were playing on the heights. Some 
regiment was changing quarters, and the 
band was Playing Partant pour la Syrie, and 


from the sea in the soldiers’ faces, and they | 


the music from the heights swelled over the 


valley. Then the armies passed on to fresh | 
battle, leaving the soldiers who had fallen 
lying along the valley and by the sea. 

Jonah, on board ship, heard a rumor that 
George had been found desperately wounded, 
but alive. When he came back to the camp 
he found, to his bitter disappointment, that 
it was but a vain hope. George’s name was 
on the list of the officers who had died of 
their wounds on the day after the battle. 
That unlucky reward had made nothing but 
confusion. Smith and his companion de- 
clared they had found him alive and sent 
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him to the shore to be taken on board. He 
| must have died on the way, they said. Jonah, 
paid the twenty pounds without demur when 


the men came to claim it. The letter they 
brought made their story seem true. Jonah 
asked them a few questions. “ Did he send 
me this letter for his sister?” he said. “Wa 
he able to speak ?” 

Jonah was choking something down as 
he tried to speak quietly. 

“ He sent his duty, Sir,” said Smith, “and 
gave me the letter. He said we should meet 
in a better world.” 

“Did he use those words?” said Jonah, 
doubtfully. Something in the man’s tone 
seemed odd to him. 

Smith gained courage as he went on. “ He 
couldn’t speak much, poor gentleman. Jox 


| can tell you as well asme. He said, ‘Smith, 


you are a good fellow,’ says he—didn’t he, 
Joe ?” 

Joe did not like being appealed to, and 
stopped Smith short. “Come along,” h 
said, grufily; “the captain don’t want you 
now.” 

Jonah let them go; he was giddy and 
weak from illness, and overcome. He be- 
gan to cry, poor fellow, and he did not want 
them to see it. He walked up and down, 
struggling with his grief. His was a simple, 
grateful heart. 

Colonel Fane, too, saw the men, who had 
gained confidence, and whose story seemed 
probable. They said nothing of the money 
that Jonah had offered. Poor George’s com- 
mission had come only the day before the 
battle. Colonel Fane sent his name home 
with the list of the officers who had fallen. 
He thought of the sweet-looking girl, his 
old friend’s daughter, and remembered their 
talk together. His heart ached for her as 
he wrote her a few words of remembrance 
and feeling for her sorrow. His praise of 


|George was Dolly’s best comfort at that 


miserable time, and the few words he en- 
closed written by her brother on the very 
morning of the battle. 


————————_. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
FROM HEART OF VERY HEART. 


Ir was as well, perhaps, that the crnel 
news should have come to Dolly as it did— 
suddenly, without the torture of apprehen- 
sion of sympathy. She knew the worst 
now; she had seen it printed for all the 
world to read; she knew the worst even 
while they carried her up stairs half con- 
scious; some one said, “ Higher up,” and 
then came another flight, and she was laid 
on a bed, and a window was opened, and a 
flapping handkerchief that she seemed to re- 
member came dabbing on her face. It was 
evening when she awoke, sinking into life. 
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She was lying on a little bed like her own, 
but it was not herown room. It was a room 
with a curious cross corner and a window 
with white curtains, through which the even- 
ing lights were still shining. There was a 
shaded green lamp in a closet opening out 
of the room, in the corner of which a figure 
was sitting at work with a coiffe like that 
one she had seen pass the window as she 
waited in the room down below. 

A low sob brought the watcher to Dolly’s 
side. She came up carrying the little shaded 
lamp. Dolly saw in its light the face of a 
sweet-looking woman, that seemed strangely 
familiar. She said, “ Lie still, my dear child. 
[ will get you some food ;” and in a few min- 
utes she came back with a cup of broth, 
which she held to her lips, for, to her sur- 
prise, Dolly found that her hands were trem- 
bling so that she could not hold the cup her- 
self. 

“You must use my hands,” said the lady, 
smiling. “I am Mrs. Fane. You know my 
brother David. Iam a nurse by trade.” 

And nursed by these gentle hands, watch- 
ed by these kind eyes, the days went by. 
“Dolly had narrowly escaped a nervous fe- 
ver,” the doctor said. ‘She must be kept 
perfectly quiet; she could not have come to 
a better place to be taken care of.” 

Mrs. Fane reminded Dolly one day of their 
first meeting in Mr. Royal’s studio. “I have 
been expecting you,” she said, with a smile. 
“We seem to belong to each other.” 

Marker came, and was installed in the in- 
ner closet. One day Mrs. Palmer came burst- 
ing in, with much agitation and many tears. 
She had one grand piece of news. ‘“ The Ad- 
miral was come,” she said; “ he should come 
and see Dolly before long.” But Mrs. Palmer’s 
visit did the girl no good, and at a hint from 
Mrs. Fane the Admiral also kept away. He 
left many parcels and friendly messages. 
They were all full of sympathy and kind- 
ness, and came many times a day to the door 
of the nurse’s home. But Mrs. Fane was 
firm, and after that one visit from Mrs. Palm- 
er she kept every one out, otherwise they 
would all have wished to sit by Dolly’s bed 
all day long. The kindness of leaving peo- 
ple alone is one which warm-hearted people 
find least easy to practice ; and, in truth, the 
best quiet and completest rest come with 
a sense of kindness waiting, of friends at 
hand when the time is come for them. 

One evening, when Dolly was lying half 
asleep, dreaming of a dream of her waking 
hours, a heavy step came to the door; some 
one knocked ; and when Marker opened with 
a hush, a gruff voice asked how Dolly was, 
and grumbled something else, and then the 
step went stumping down to the sitting- 
room below. When Dolly asked who had 
knocked, Marker said, “It was only an old 
man with a parcel, my dear. I 
him off,” she added, complacently. 


soon sent 
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Dolly was disappointed when Mrs. Fane, 
coming in in the morning, told her that the 
Admiral had called the night before. He 
had left a message. He would not disturb 
the invalid. He had come to say that he 
was ordered off to Ireland on a special mis- 
sion. He had brought some more guava 
jelly and tins of turtle soup, also a parcel of 
tracts, called “The Sinners’ Cabinet.” He 


told Mrs. Fane that he was taking Mrs. Palm 
er into Yorkshire, for he did not like leaving 
He also brought a note for Dol 
It was a hurried scrawl from Philippa. 


her alone. 
ly. 
“Cuurcu Howse, October 20 

** Dariinc,—My heart is torn. I am off to-morrow 
morning by cock-crow, of course traveling in the same 
train, but in a different carriage, with my husband. 
This is his arrangement, not mine, for he knows that 
I can not and will not submit to those odious fumes 
of tobacco. Dearest, how gladly would I have watch- 
ed by your pillow for hours had Mrs. Fane permitted 
the mother that one sad privilege; but she is trained 
in a sterner school than I. And since I must not be 
with you, come to me without delay. They expect 
you—your room is prepared. My brother will come 
for you at a moment's notice. You will find Thomas 
a far pleasanter traveling companion than Joanna 
(with whom you are threatened). Do not hesitate 
tween them. As for the Admiral, he, as usual, wishes 
to arrange every thing for every body. Opposition is 
useless until he is gone. And Heaven knows I have 
little strength wherewith to resist just now.” 


be- 


There was a P.S. 

“You may as well get that memorandum back from 
Tapeall, if you can.” 

Dolly was not used to expect very much 
from her mother. Mrs. Fane was relieved 
to find that she was not hurt by Mrs. Palm- 
er’s departure; but this seemed to her, per- 
haps, saddest of all, and telling the saddest 
story. 

Her mother had sent Dolly baskets of 
flowers; Mrs. Morgan called constantly with 
prescriptions of the greatest value. Mrs 
Fane had more faith in her own beef tea 
than in other people’s prescriptions. She 
used to come in to see her patient several 
times a day. Sometimes was on her 
way to the hospital in her long cloak and 
veiled bonnet. She would tell Dolly many 
stories of the poor people in their own homes. 
At certain hours of the day there would be 
voices and a trampling of feet on the stairs 
outside. 

“Tt is some more of them nurses,” said 
Marker, peeping out cautiously. ‘ White 
caps and aprons—that’s what this institoo 
tion seems to be kep’ for.” 

Marker had an objection to institootions 
“ Let people keep themselves to theirselves,” 
she used to say. She could not bear to have 
Dolly ill in this strange house, with its si- 
lence and stiff, orderly ways. She would 
gladly have carried her home if she could; 
but it was better for Dolly to be away from 
all the sad scenes of the last few months. 
Here she was resting with her grief—it seem- 
ed to lie still fora while. So the hours pass- 
ed. She would listen with a vague curiosi- 
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ty to the murmur of voices, to the tramp of 
the feet outside, bells struck from the stee- 
ples round about, high in the air, and melo- 
diously ringing; Big Ben would come swell- 
ing. over the house-tops; the river brought 
the sound to Dolly’s open window. 


Clouds are in the sky; a great heavy bank 
is rising westward. Yellow lights fall fitful- 
ly upon the water, upon the barges floating 
past, the steamers, the boats; the great span- 
ning bridge and the distant towers are con- 
fused and softened by a silver autumnal 
haze; a few yellow leaves drop from the 
creeper round the window; the water flows 
cool and dim; the far-distant sound of the 
wheels drones on continually. Dolly looks 
at it all. It does not seem to concern her, 
as’ she sits there sadly and wearily. Who 
does not know these hours, tranquil but sad 
beyond words, when the pain not only of 
one’s own grief; but of the sorrow of life 
itself, seems to enter into the soul? It was 
a pain new to Dolly, and it frightened her. 
Some one coming in saw Dolly’s terrified 
look, and came and sat down beside her. 
It was Mrs. Fane, with her kind face, who 
took her hand, and seemed to know it all as 
she talked to her of her own life—talked to 
her of those whom she had loved and who 
Each word she spoke had a 
meaning, for she had lived her words and 
wept them out one by one. 

She had seen it all go by. Love and 
friendship had passed her along the way; 
had hurried on_ before ; had 
lagged behind or strayed away from her 
grasp, and then late in life had come hap- 
piness, and to her warm heart tenderest 
dreams of motherhood, and then the final 
ery of parting love and of utter anguish and 
desolation, and that too had passed away. 
* But the love is mine still,” she said; “and 
love is life.” 

To each one of us comes the thought of 
those who live most again when we hear of 
a generous deed, of a truthful word spoken ; 
of those who hated evil and loved the truth, 
for the truth was in them,and common to all; 
of those whose eyes were wise to see the an- 
gels in the field at work among the devils. 

....The blessing is ours of their love for 
great and noble things. We may not all be 
gifted with the divinest fires of their nobler 
insight and wider imagination, but we may 


were gone. 


some some 


learn to live as they did, and to seek a deep- | 


er grasp of life, a more generous sympathy. 
Overwhelmed we may be with self-tortures 


and wants and remorses, swayed by many | 


winds, sometimes utterly indifferent from 
very weariness, but we may still return 


thanks for the steadfast power of the noble | 


dead. It reigns unmoved through the ray- 
ing of the storm; it speaks of a bond beyond 
death and beyond life. Something of all this 
Mrs. Fane taught Dolly by words in this mis- 
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erable hour of loneliness, but still more }yy 
her simple daily actions...... The girl, hear- 
ing her friend speak, seemed no longer alone, 
She took Mrs. Fane’s hand and looked at her, 
and asked whether she might not come and 
| live there some day, and try to help her with 
| her sick people. 

“Did I ever tell you that, long ago, Col- 
onel Fane told me I was to come ?” said Dol- 
ly, smiling. 

“ You shall come whenever you like,” said 
Mrs. Fane, smiling; “but you will have oth- 
er things to do, my dear, and you must ask 
your cousin’s leave.” 

“Robert! I don’t think he would ap- 
prove,” said Dolly, looking at a letter which 
had come from him only that morning. 
“There are many things, I fear—’ She 
stopped short and blushed painfully as one 
of the nurses came to the door. Only that 
day Dolly had done something of which she 
feared he might disapprove. She had writ- 
ten to Mr. Tapeall, in reply to a letter from 
him, and asked him to lose no time in acting 
upon George’s will. She had a feverish long- 
ing that what he had wished should be done 
without delay. 


There is a big van at the door of the house 
in Old Street: great packing-cases have 
been hoisted in; a few disconsolate chairs 
and tables are standing on the pavement; 
the one jooking-glass of the establishment 
comes out sideways and stuffed with straw ; 
the creepers hang for sole curtains to the win- 
dows; George’s plants are growing already 
into tangle in the garden; John’s study is 
no longer crammed with reports—the very 
flavor of his tobacco-smoke in it is gone, 
and the wind comes blowing freshly through 
the open window. Cassie and Zoe are away 
in the country on a visit; the boys are away; 
Rhoda and Mrs. Morgan are going back to 
join John in the city. The expense of the 
double household is more than the family 
purse can conveniently meet. The gifts the 
rector has to bestow are not those of gold or 
of silver. 

They have been working hard all the 
morning, packing, directing, Rhoda show- 
ing great cleverness and aptitude, for she 
was always good at an emergency; and now, 
tired out, with dusty hands and soiled apron, 
she is resting on the one chair which re- 
mains in the drawing-room, while Mrs. 
Morgan, down stairs, is giving some last 
directions. Rhoda is glad to go—to leave 
the old, tiresome house; and yet, as she told 
Dolly, it is but the old grind over again, 
which is to recommence, and she hates it 
more and more. Vague schemes cross her 
mind—vague and indirect regrets. Is she 
| sorry for George? Yes, Rhoda is as sorry as 
it is in her nature to be. She put ona black 
| dress when she heard he was dead; but again 
and again the thought came to her how dif- 
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ferent things might have been. If she had | 


mly known all, thought Rhoda, naively, 
how differently she would have acted! As 
hey sat in the empty room where they used 
o make music once, she thought it all over. 
How dull they had all been! She felt ill 
ind aggrieved. There Raban, who 
iever came near her now. It was all a mis- 
ike from the beginning 
to think about her future. She had heard 
ff a situation in Yorkshire—Mrs. 
rick wanted a governess for her children. 
Should she offer herself? Was it near Ra- 
vensrick ? she wondered. This was not the 
noment for such reflections. One of the 
men came for the chair on which she was 
sitting. Rhoda then went into the garden 
and looked about for the last time, walk- 
ing once more round the old gravel-walk. 
George’s strawberry plants had spread all 
ver the bed; 
sprouting ; the vine wall was draped with 
falling sprays and tendrils. She pulled a 


was 
Then she began 


Boswar- 


the verbena was green and 


vreat bunch down and came away, tearing 


the leaves one by one from the stem. 
she would write to 
thought. 

Old Betty was standing at the garden 
“T’ missus was putten her bonnet 
aid; “t? cab was at door; and t’ 
poastman wanted to knaw whar to send t’ 
letters: he had brought one ;” and Betty held 
out a thick envelope addressed to Miss Par- 
nell. 

It was a long letter, and written in a stiff, 
round hand on very thick paper. Rhoda 
understood not one word of it at first, then 
she looked again more closely. 

As she stood there reading it, absorbed, 
with flushed cheeks, with a beating heart, 
Mrs. Morgan called her hastily. ‘Come, 
child,” she said, “‘ we shall have to give the 
cabman another sixpence for waiting!” But 
Rhoda read on, and Mrs. Morgan came up, 
vexed and impatient, and tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

“Don’t,” said Rhoda, impatiently, reading 
still; and she moved away a step. 

“Are you going to keep me all day, Rho- 
?” said Mrs. Morgan, indignant and sur- 


Yes, 
Mrs. Boswarrick, she 


aoor,. 


an,” she 


da? 
prised. 

“Aunt Morgan,” said Rhoda, looking up 
it last, “something has happened.” Her 
eyes were glittering, her lips were set tight, 
her cheeks were burning bright. “It is all 
mine, they say.” 

“What do you mean?” said the old lady. 
* Were the keys in the box, Betty ?” 

Rhoda laid her hand upon her 
rm. 

“George Vanborough has left me all his 
money !” she said, in a low voice. 

For a moment her aunt looked at her in 
amazement. 

“But you mustn’t take it, my dear!” 
Mrs. Morgan, quite breathless. 


aunt’s 


said 


“ Poor George! it was his last wish,” said 


Rhoda, gazing fixedly before her. 


Mr. Tapeall was a very stupid old man, 
weaving his red tape into ungracious loops 
and meshes, acting with due deliberation. 
If an address was to be found in the red- 
book, he would send a clerk to certify it be 
fore dispatching a letter by post. When Dol 
ly some time before had sent him George’s 
will, he put it carefully away in his strong 
box ; now when she wrote him a note beg- 
ging him to do at once what was necessary, 
he deliberated greatly, and determined to 
write letters to the whole family on the sub- 
ject. 

Mrs. Palmer replied by return of post. 
She was not a little indigmant when the old 
lawyer had announced to her that he could 
not answer for the turn which circumstances 
might take, nor for the result of an appeal 
to the law. He was bound to observe that 
George’s will was perfectly valid. It con- 
sisted of a simple gift, in formal language, 
of all his property, real and personal, to 
Rhoda. By the late “Wills Act” of 1837 
this gift would pass all the property as it 
stood at his death; or, as Mr. Tapeall clear- 
ly expressed it, *” 
death as to the property comprised therein.” 
Mr. Tapeall recommended that his clients 
should do nothing for the present. The 
onus of proof lay with the opposite side. 


would speak as from his 


Mr. Raban had promised to ascertain all par- 
on his return 
from the Crimea they would be in a better 
position to judge. 

Mrs. Palmer back 
Tapeall had reasons of his own. 


ticulars, as far as might be; 


furious. Mr. 
He knew 
perfectly well that it was a robbery, that 
every would agree in this. It 
plot, she would not say by whom concocted. 
She was so immoderate in her abuse that 
Mr. Tapeall was seriously offended. Mrs. 
Palmer must do him the justice to withdraw 
Miss Van- 
borough herself had requested him to prove 
her brother’s wiil and carry out his inten- 
tions as trustee to her property. He con- 
sidered it his duty to acquaint Miss Parnell 
with the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Tapeall happened to catch cold and 
to be confined to his room for some days. 
He had a younger partner, Mr. Parch, a man 
of a more energetic and fiery temperament ; 
and when, in Mr. Tapeall’s absence, a letter 
arrived signed Philippa Palmer, presenting 
her compliments, desiring them at once to 
destroy that will of her son’s, to which, for 
their own purposes, no doubt, they were 
pretending to attach importance, Mr. Parch, 
irritated and indignant, sat down then and 
there, and wrote off to Mrs. Palmer and to 
Miss Rhoda Parnell by that same post. 

The letter to Mrs. Palmer was short and 
to the purpose. She was at liberty to con- 


wrote 


one was a 


her most unealled-for assertions. 
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sult any other member of the profession in | 


whom she placed more confidence. To Miss 
Parnell Mr. Parch related the contents of 
his late client’s will. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN EXPLANATION. 
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Lapy Sarau had left much more than any 
body expected. She had invested her sav- 
ings in houses. Some had sold lately at very 
high prices. A builder had offered a large 
sum for Church House itself and the garden. | 
It was as Mr. Tapeall said—the chief diffi- 
culty lay in the proof of George’s death. | 
Alas for human nature! after an enterpris- | 
ing visit from Rhoda to Gray’s Inn (she had 
been there before with Mrs. Palmer), after a 
not very long interview, in which Rhoda 
opened her heart and her beautiful eyes, 
and in the usual formula expressed her help- 
less confidence in Mr. Tapeall’s manly pro- 
tection, the old lawyer was suddenly far 
more convinced than he had been before of 
the justice of Miss Parnell’s claims. Her 
friend and benefactor had died on the 21st. 
He was lady Sarah’s heir; he had wished her 
to have this last token of his love; but she 
would give every thing up, she said, rather 
than go to law with those whom she must 
ever revere, as belonging to him. 

Mr. Tapeall was very much touched by her 
generosity. | 

“Really, you young ladies are outvying 
each other,” said he. “When you know a 
little more of the world and money’s use—” | 

Rhoda started to go. 

“T must not stay now, but then I shall 
trust to you entirely, Mr. Tapeall,” she said. 
“You will always tell me what to do? 
Promise me that you will.” | 

“Perhaps, under the circumstances,” said 
Mr. Tapeall, hesitating, “it might be better 
if you were to take some other opinion.” | 

“No, no,” said the girl, “there is no divis- | 
ion between us. All I wish is to do what is 
right, and to carry out dear George’s wishes.” | 

It is not the place here to enter into de- | 
tails which Mr. Tapeall alone could properly 
explain. It was after an interview with him 
that Dolly wrote to Rhoda: ' 

“Mr. Tapeall tells me of your generous offer, dear | 
Rhoda, and that you are ready to give every thing up 
sooner than go to law. Do not think that I am not 
glad that you should have what would have been yours 
if you had married my brother. I must always wish 
what he wished, and I write this to tell you that you 
must not think of me: my best happiness now is doing 
what he would have liked.” } 


To Dolly it seemed, in her present morbid 
and overwrought state, as if this was a sort 
of expiation for her hardness to Rhoda, 


whom George had loved, and indeed money 


| thing but his own fortune to Rhoda. 








sad that she could never wish to go back to 


it. And Robert’s letters seemed to grow 
colder and colder, and every thing was sad 
together. 

Frank came to see her one day before she 
left London; he had been and come back. 
and was going again with fresh supplies t 
the East ; he brought her a handful of dried 
grass from the slope where George had fallen, 
Corporal Smith had shown him the plac 
where he had found the poor young fellow 
lying. Frank had also seen Colonel Fane, 
who had made all inquiries at the time. Thy 
date of the boy’s death seemed established 
without doubt. 

When Frank said something of business. 
and of disputing the will, Dolly said, 

“Please, please let it be. There seems to 
be only one pain left for me now, that of not 
doing as he wished.” People blamed Raban 
very much afterward for having so easily 
agreed to give up Miss Vanborough’s rights. 

The storm of indignation, consternation, 
is over. The shower of lawyers’ letters is 
dribbling and dropping more slowly. Mrs. 
Palmer had done all in her power, sat up all 
night, retired for several days to bed, risen 
by daybreak, gone on her knees to Sir Thom- 
as, apostrophized Julie, written letter after 
letter, and finally come up to town, leaving 
Dolly at Henley Court. Dolly was in dis- 
grace, direst disgrace. It was all her fault, 


| her strange and perverted obstinacy, that 


led her to prefer others to her own mother. 
The Admiral, too, how glad he would have 
been of a home in London. How explain 
her own child’s conduct. Dear George had 
never for one instant intended to leave any 
How 
could Dolly deny this? How could she? 
Poor Dolly never attempted to deny it. 
Thomas had tried in vain to explain to his 
sister that Dolly had nothing whatever to 
do with the present state of the law. It 
was true that she steadily refused to put the 
whole thing into Chancery, as many people 
suggested ; but Rhoda, too, refused to plead, 
and steadily kept to her resolution of propos- 
ing every thing first. 

“ Painful, indeed, very painful,” said Mr. 
Stock, “but absolutely necessary under the 
circumstances ; otherwise I should say” (with 
a glance at poor pale Dolly), “let it go, let 
it go, worm and moth, dross, dross, dross.” 

“Mr. Stock, you are talking nonsense,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, quite testily. 

Then Mrs. Palmer came to London with Sir 
Thomas, and all day long the faded fly—it 
has already appeared in these pages—trav- 
eled from Gray’s Inn to Lincoln’s Inn, to the 
Temple, and back to Mr. Tapeall’s again. 
Mrs. Palmer left a card at the Lord Chan- 


Sir 


| cellor’s private residence, then picked up her 


brother at his club, went off to the City to 


seemed to her at that time but a very small | meet Rhoda face to face and to insist upon 


thing, and the thought of Church House so | 


her giving up her ill-gotten wealth. She 





might have spared herself the journey. 
Rhoda had left the rectory. John Morgan 
received Mrs. Palmer and her companion 
with a very grave face. Cassie and Zoe left 
the room. Mrs. Morgan came down in an 
ld cap looking quite crushed and subdued. 
The poor old lady began to cry. 

John was greatly troubled. He said, “I 
jon’t know how to speak of this wretched 
yisiness. What can you think of us, Mrs. 
Palmer ?” 

“You had better not ask me, Mr. Morgan,” 
said Mrs. Palmer; “I have come to speak to 
your niece.” 

“T am sorry to say that Rhoda has left 
yur house,” John said. “She no longer cares 
for our opinion. She has sent fer one‘of her 
own father’s relations.” 


“Perhaps you can tell me where to find 


>) 


her ?” said Mrs. Palmer, in her most sarcastic 


tone. She thought Rhoda was up stairs, and 
iwhamed to come down. 

“Ob, Mrs. Palmer, she is 
House,” burst in Mrs. Morgan. ‘ We entreat- 
ed her not to go. John forbade her. Mr. 
Tapeall gave her leave. If only Frank Ra- 
ban were back !” 

Mrs. Palmer gave a little shriek. ‘ At 
Church House already. It is disgraceful, ut- 
terly disgraceful, that is what I think. Dolly 
ind all of you are behaving in the most 
scandalous—” 

“Poor Dolly has done no harm,” said Mor- 
gan, turning very red. “She has not unjust- 
ly and ungratefully grasped at a quibble, 
taken what does not belong to her, paid back 
ill your kindness with ingratitude......” 

Good-natured Sir Thomas was touched by 
the curate’s earnestness. He held out his 
hand. 

“You, of course, Morgan, have nothing to 
do with the circumstances,” said he. ‘Some- 
thing must be done, some arrangement must 
be made. Any thing is better than going to 


at Church 


iaw. 

“Tf Mrs. Palmer would only see her,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, earnestly. “I know Rhoda 
would think it most kind.” 

“T refuse to see Miss Parnell,” 
Palmer, with dignity. ‘As for 
Thomas, let us go to him.” 

“They certainly do not seem to have prof- 
ited by Rhoda’s increase of fortune, living on 
in that horrible dingy place,” Sir Thomas 
said, as the fly rolled away toward Gray’s 
Inn once more. On the road Mrs. Palmer 
suddenly changed her mind, and desired the 
coachman to drive to Kensington. 

“Do you really propose to go there ?” said 
Sir Thomas, rather doubtfully. 

“You are like the Admiral, Thomas, for 
making difficulties,’ said Mrs. Palmer, ex- 
citedly, and calling to the coachman to go 
quicker. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached the door of Church House. A strange 


said Mrs. 
Tapeall, 
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servant opens to them; a strange stream of 
light comes from the hall where a bright 
chandelier had been suspended. The whole 
place seemed different already. A broad 
crimson carpet had been put down; some 
flowers had been brought in and set out on 
great china jars. Mrs. Palmer was rather 
taken aback as she asked, with her head far 
out of the carriage window, whether Miss 
Parnell was at home. 

The drawing-room door opens a little bit, 
Rhoda listens, hesitates whether or not to 
go out; but Mrs. Palmer is coming in, and 
Rhoda retreats, only to give herself room to 
advance once more as the two visitors are 
ushered in. The girl comes flying from the 
other end of the room, bursts out crying, and 
clings kneeling to Philippa’s dress. 

“At last!” she says. ‘Oh, Mrs. Palmer, I 
did not dare to hope, but oh, how good of 
you to come!” 

“Good, indeed! No, do not thank me,” 
said Mrs. Palmer, drawing herselfup. ‘Have 
you the face, Rhoda, to meet me—to wish to 
see me after all the harm you have done to 
me and to my poor child? I wonder you 
dare stay in the same room with me!” 

Rhoda did not remark that it 
Palmer herself who had come to her. 
eyes filled with big tears. 

“ What have I done ?” she said, appealing 
to Sir Thomas. ‘It is all theirs, and they 
know it. It will always be theirs. Oh, Mrs. 
Palmer, if you would only take it all, and let 
me be your—your little companion, as be- 
fore!” cried the girl, with a sob, fixing those 
wonderful constraining eyes of hers upon 
Philippa. ‘‘ Will you send me away—I, who 
owe every thing to you?” she said; and she 
clasped her hands and almost knelt. The 
baronet instinctively stepped forward to 
raise her. 

“Do not kneel, Rhoda. 
tense,” cried Mrs. Palmer. “Sir Thomas is 
easily deceived. If the Admiral were here, 
he would see through your—your ungrate- 
ful duplicity.” 

Rhoda only persisted. How hereyes spoke! 
how her hands and voice entreated! 

“You would believe me,” she said, “ in- 
deed you would, if you could see my heart. 
My only thought is to do as you wish, and to 
show you that I am not ungrateful.” 

“Then you will give it all back,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, coming to the point instantly, 
and seizing Rhoda’s hand tight in hers. 

“Of course I will,” said Rhoda, still look- 
ing into Mrs. Palmer’s eager face. “I have 
done so already. It is all yours; it always 
will be yours, as before. Dear Mrs. Palmer, 
this is your house. Your room is ready. I 
have put some flowers there. It is, oh, so 
sad here all alone! ‘The walls seem to call 
for you! If you send me away, I don’t know 
what will happen to me!” And she began 
tocry. “My own have sent me away. There 


was Mrs. 
Her 


This is all pre- 
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is no one left but you, and the memory of his 
love for me.” 

I don’t know how or where Rhoda had 
studied human nature, nor how she had 
learned the art of suiting herself to others. 
Mrs. Palmer came in meaning to speak her 
mind plainly, to overwhelm the girl with re- 
proach: before she had been in the room two 
There 
was the entreating Rhoda, no longer shabby 
little Rhoda from the curate’s house, but an 
elegant lady in a beautiful simple dress, fall- 
ing in silken folds; her cloud of dark hair 
was fashionably frizzed; her manner had 
changed—it was appealing and yet dignified, 
as befitted an heiress. All this was not with- 
out its effect upon Philippa’s experienced eye. 

Rhoda had determined from the first to 
win Mrs. Palmer over, to show the world that 
hers was no stolen wealth, no false position. 
She felt as if it would make every thing com- 
fortable, both to her own conscience, which 
was not overeasy, and to those from whom 
she was taking her wealth, if only a recon- 
ciliation could be brought about. What 
need was there for a quarrel—for going to 
law—if only all could be reconciled? She 


minutes she had begun to soften. 


would do any thing they wished—serve 


them in a hundred ways. Uncle John, who 
had spoken so unkindly, would see then 
who was right. Aunt Morgan, too, who had 
refused to come with her, would discove; 
her mistake. There was a certain triumph 
in the thought of gaining over those who 
had most right to be estranged; so thought 
Rhoda, unconsciously speculating upon Dol- 
ly’s generosity, upon Mrs. Palmer’s sudden- 
ness of character. 

“This is all most painful to me,” Philippa 
cried, more and more flurried. ‘ Rhoda, you 
can not expect—” 

“T expect nothing—nothing; only I ask 
every thing !” said Rhoda, passionately, to Sir 
Thomas. ‘Oh, Mrs. Palmer, you can send 
me avvay from you, if you will, or you can 
let me be your daughter! I would give up 
every thing: I would follow you any wher 
—any where—every where !” 

Mrs. Palmer sank, still agitated, into the 
nearest arm-chair. It was a new one of Gil- 
low’s, with shining new cushions and casters 
Rhoda came and knelt beside it, with her 
lustrous eyes still fixed upon Mrs. Palmer's 
face. Sir Thomas cleared his throat: he was 
quite affected by the little scene. Mrs 
Palmer actually kissed Rhoda at parting. 


HORACE GREELEY. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


TJ\O be great, says Emerson, is to be mis- | his life with politicians, though rarely in 


understood. 
true, Horace Greeley was undeniably the 
greatest man of his age. The best-known 
citizen of America, the foremost journalist of 
his time, his character was comprehended 
by very few even of those brought into fre- 
quent intercourse with him. Eccentric and 
inconsistent as he seemed, and was to a cer- 
tain extent, law and method were percep- 
tible through all his vagaries to a mind ca- 
pable of insight and sympathy. Tracing his 
peculiarities to their source, instead of look- 
ing at them externally, his nature was found 
to have a harmony seldom suspected by his 
ordinary acquaintances. He was mainly 
different from his fellows in that he obeyed 
his impulses and said what he thought. All 
his journeyings, his prominent and command- 
ing position in politics for thirty years, his 
association with distinguished and leading 
minds, and his entirely secular pursuits, nev- 
er made Mr. Greeley a man of the world. He 
never achieved—he never appeared to care 
for—self-discipline, continuing to the very 
last his habit of giving way to irritability 
and petulance like a spoiled child. In a 
word, he was natural, and refused altogeth- 
er to be bound by mere forms or convention- 
alities. He was so sincere that he seemed 
at times disingenuous, and so candid that he 
was charged with indirection. Coupled all 





If the converse of this be | harmony with them, the contrast between 


his plainness and their pretense was ren- 
dered especially remarkable. Because they 
could not manage him they called him 
crotchety, and pronounced him unstable for 
the reason that he would not do their bid- 
ding. Liberal to prodigality as he was in 
expression, he had certain reserves touching 
his personality, and of these he spoke not to 
his nearest friends. He often left his acts 
to strange conjectures, when a werd from 
him would have made his conduct clear. 
His privacy he held sacred, rightly thinking 
that with it the public had nothing to do. 
His opinions respecting men and measures 
were at the command of almost any body; 
but his innermost Jch, as the German meta- 
physicians would put it, could not be evoked. 

The distinguished journalist’s nature was 
eminently dual, and they who failed to rec- 
ognize this were without the key to his mys- 
tery. Self-made men—and few men have 
owed so little as he to cireumstances—are 
prone to incompleteness. One side of their 
character is developed at the expense of the 
other. Their struggle is too severe to give 
leisure for roundness or finish, and when they 
rise their eminence renders their defects more 
palpable. The hardness which usually comes 
from protracted battle with fortune did not 
belong to Mr. Greeley. On the contrary, he 
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was inclined to sentiment, and yet wholly 
practical in his plans and modes of accom- 
But 
lessly stimulated, while his manners were 
neglected, and the crudity of these some- 
times interfered with the proper apprecia- 
tion of his manifold virtues. All his imper- 
fections were on the surface, and many of 
them were so conspicuous that they could 
If he had 
taken half the pains to correct those that he 
took to develop his intellect and keep his 
life pure and sweet, he would have been re- 
varded as a pattern in place of a humorist. 
His faults sprang from his early straits and 
hardships, which were insufticient, however, 


»lishment. his mind had been cease- 


not escape general observation. 


to choke the good seeds implanted by nature, 
and afterward ripening into such wholesome 
fruit. 

Mr. Greeley’s duality was in his sterling 
manhood and his unconquered childishness, 
No one doubted his greatness; but this fre- 
quently underwent eclipse through his de- 
plorable lack of discipline. Almost in the 
same moment that he would prove himself 
a sage and seer he would fall into peevish- 
ness, and indulge in freaks which should 
have shamed a rustic school-boy. In this 
way he put weapons of ridicule into the 
hands of his antagonists, and strengthened 
their disposition to misinterpret him. To 
his vagaries of temper and personal whim- 
ies he was indebted for the numberless ab- 
surdities associated with his name. While 
the few were aware of the gross injustice of 
the caricatures put forward as his true por- 
trait, the great mass fancied him to be not 
materially unlike those satirical representa- 
tions. In many parts of the country he was 
hought to be a sort of gifted Peter Schle- 
mihl or moral Panurge. To the popular ap- 
prehension his eccentricities ran riot, had 
L narrow division from lunacy. It has often 
been asserted with gravity, and credence 
too, that he habitually wore a boot on one 
foot and a shoe on the other, with his trow- 
xers stuffed into the top of the former. He 
was accused of such absent-mindedness as to 
be obliged to ask the office boy if he had 
been to dinner. Street urchins were sup- 


posed to tie papers to his old white coat 
the vulgar opinion being that he had never 
been seen for a quarter of a century without 
that historic garment), and thieves to steal 


his watch whenever he entered Nassau 
Street. That he lived entirely upon bran 
bread, that he howled, tore his scanty locks, 
and turned somersaults in the Tribune ed- 
itorial rooms while election returns were 
coming in, were cardinal articles of belief 
in the agricultural districts. During the 
progress of the rebellion I met Southerners 
who insisted that the lamented journalist 
was black, and a species of ogre withal. For 
along while nothing was too ridiculous or 
monstrous to be discredited if told of Mr. 


Greeley, and witlings of the country press 
being conscious of this, were perpetually 
making him the grotesque hero of impossi- 
ble adventures, and the subject of inter- 
minable paragraphs. Of late years, how- 
ever, these fictions were carried so far that 
they ceased to gain credence even with the 
most ignorant, though they still continued 
to excite merriment among those with whom 
iteration never loses novelty. After the 
breaking out of our civil war, all persons of 
intelligence, whatever their party, learned 
to respect Mr. Greeley, because they thought 
him a man of earnest convictions, of broad 
humanity, and inflexible principle. Many 
considered him impractical, mistaken, vision- 
ary; but his sincerity and integrity were 
seldom questioned. 

Judging the Tribune philosopher sympa- 
thetically, and making all allowances for 
his untrained youth, he must still be re- 
garded as a character combining numerous 
antagonisms — and for the reason that he 
was one thing through his intellect, and 
something else through his temperament. 
He counseled conservatism and expediency 
and himself radical and 

Principles absorbed him; men 
scarcely touched him at all. Calm in men- 
tal atmospheres, he parted with self-re- 
straint in personal associations. Measures 
impressed him; politicians annoyed him. 
Intemperate as he was occasionally with 
his pen, he was more so with his tongue— 
the ready vehicle of his irritation. His 
want of discipline prompted him to yield 
to his moods, which were many and contra- 
dictory, and not to be foreseen even by him- 
self. ac- 
quaintances judged him by his manners, 
and the public by his mind; and this ac- 
counts for the different views held of Horace 
Greeley the individual, and Horace Greeley 
the journalist and reformer. In the latter 
capacity he will go down to posterity; the 
coming years will swallow up his minor de- 
fects, and leave his large virtues only to be 
remembered. 

If it was Mr. Greeley’s fate to be misap- 
prehended, much of this misapprehension 
arose from his own waywardness, moodiness, 
and determination not to set himself right. 
Assured of the rectitude of his conduct, he 
was careless of the impression formed of it, 
except in instances where temper about tri- 
fles got the better of his native judgment. 
He would be patient and reticent under a 
serious accusation, when a petty paragraph 
in an obscure journal would drive him to 
exasperation. He would declare his 
preme unconcern as to the opinions express- 
ed of some policy he had chosen, and an 
hour later would write a card, bitterly per- 
sonal, upon a matter too triviai to be no- 
ticed. His friends could not be certain of 
him, for he could not be certain of himself. 


sometimes, was 


headstrong. 


As may be supposed, his casual 
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HORACE GREELEY’S SANCTUM—“ TRIBUNE” OFFIOE. 


His growing up wild, so to speak, left a cer- | 
tain trace of social savagery in his nature | amiability itself, forgetting that to be in 
that could not be eradicated subsequent- | his position was to draw arrows from every 
ly, even had be made an effort to that end. | hostile hand. The falsest stories have been 
After every attempt to explain his eccen-| told of his conduct during the great anti- 
tricities and reconcile his inconsistencies, | draft riots of July, 1863. So far from show- 
something of the unintelligible will adhere | ing himself a craven, he was perfectly reck- 
to his character, which was unquestionably | less, and seemed anxious to be sacrificed. 
unique. He was not only unlike other men— | After the riot had gotten well under way he 
he was unlike himself often. General rules | had very little doubt he would be hanged to 
failed to apply to him on account of numer-|a lamp-post by the brutal and infuriated 
ous exceptions, which, in his case, might al- | mob, and he had actually accepted death as 
most have been bound into a rule. | his inevitable portion. Messenger after mes- 
An opinion entertained well-nigh uni- | senger, friend after friend, went to him to 
versally of Mr. Greeley was that he was | apprise him of his imminent peril, and were 
rather morally courageous than physically | surprised to find him as cool as the summit 
brave, as thinkers, philosophers, and reform- | of Mont Blanc. He had entire confidence in 
ers are apt to be. Exactly the opposite is | theirstatements, remarking,“ Well, it doesn’t 
true. Neither Leonidas nor Socrates was | make much difference. I’ve done my work. 
more fearless of bodily harm or death than | I may as well be killed by the mob as die in 
the late editor of the Tribune. No material|my bed. Between now and next time is 
danger could daunt him; he would not | only a little while.” 
swerve from his line of duty, or from his} The day it was expected the Tribune would 
inclination even, to avoid roaring lions, or | be attacked, its employés, who had prepared 
armed ruffians who had menaced his life. | for a desperate defense, spent several hours 
Such timidity as he had was of the moral} in trying to get him out of the office. His 
kind, and this in consequence of his ex- | invariable reply was, “ Never mind me, boys; 
treme conscientiousness and dread of bring- | I’ll take care of myself.” And amidst the 
ing harm to others. Naturally loving peace, | distribution of revolvers, muskets, and hand- 
he was furiously combative with his pen, al- | grenades, and the fitting of hose to the steam- 
beit not without what he conceived to be | pipes, the intrepid Horace sat down to his 
great provocation. He often said that if | desk to write editorials for the next morn- 


people would let him alone, he would be 
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ing’s issue. It was only after several of the 
staff went to him, and urged him to quit the 
establishment for their sake, saying his re- 
maining would do no good and merely im- 
peril the office, that he consented to leave. 
He would do for the Tribune, the darling of 
his heart, what he would not for himself. 


His final remonstrance was, “ You might as | 


well let me stay. If there’s going to be any 
fun, 1 don’t know why I shouldn't see it too.” 
Bat at last he was borne almost bodily into 
a carriage and driven off, still protesting 
against the proceeding as “ devilish mean.” 

It was characteristic of Mr. Greeley that 
he should be a non-combatant physically 
and a thorough gladiator intellectually. As 
his biographer has told us, he would not, | 
when a boy, fight back; but he would not 
run under any circumstances. If attacked, 
he would stand and take it. The child was | 
father to the man. While the mob threat- 
ened to demolish the Tribune office, its chief, 
though not desirous of resisting, was bent |} 
upon staying by and meeting the worst. 

The first battle of Manassas, resulting in | 
such disgraceful panic and defeat for the 
Unionists, distressed Mr. Greeley exceeding- 
ly, because he regarded himself and the | 
Tribune as partially responsible for the ad- | 
vance of our army, whose only mistake was | 
that it had not moved before. If the editor | 
had been among the wounded or the dying | 
on that field, he would have been cheerful | 
aud self-contained. Two hundred miles} 
away, out of all danger, with no possibility | 
of harm, he was grieved to the heart. Strik- | 
ing examples these of his courage and con- | 


well attired person, and that few men in his 
station went better clad. Sartorial com- 
ments were wont to draw from him sharp 
and stinging replies. 

When a city editor of the Tribune once 
suggested the reformation of his neck-tie, Mr. 
Greeley answered, “ You don’t like my dress, 
and I don’t like your department. If you 
have any improvements to make, please be- 
gin at home.” 

James Watson Webb, while editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, was fond of criticising 
the costume of his neighbor, who, referring 
to the fact that Mr. Webb had been sentenced 
to the State-prison, and pardoned, for fighting 
a duel with Thomas F. Marshall, made this 
extinguishing rejoinder: ‘“ Assnredly no cos- 


| tume in which the editor of the Tribune has 


ever appeared would create such a sensation 
in Broadway as that James Watson Webb 


| would have worn but for the clemency of 


Governor Seward.” 

To another journalist, noted for his un- 
tidiness, and his ridicule of Mr. Greeley, the 
latter responded, “If our friend of the ——, 


| who wears mourning for his departed verac- 
| ity under his finger-nails, will agree to sur- 


prise his system with a bath, we may at- 
tempt a clean discussion with him.” 

The illustrious editor was simply careless 
of his attire, though fastidiously neat. He 
was always so busy that, when he rose in 
the morning, he put on the first thing he 
found, and sometimes he did not put it more 
than half on. His clothes never seemed to 
fit him, or, rather, he never seemed to fit 
his clothes. The wonder with many of his 


scientionsness, and illustrative of one affect- | acquaintance was where he bought them, or 


ed by the other. 


| whether they did not grow, so unique oft- 


Mr. Greeley throughout life was twitted | en were their cut and pattern. Clothes, I 


with his slovenliness of person, and many | 
people were made to believe that he incurred 
the risk of being sold for a bag of ancient 


repeat, were a tender theme with him; and 
he displayed the highest breeding by never 
alluding to what he wore. It is supposed 


rags whenever he passed into Ann Street.| he got his garments ready-made (1 have 
The fit and quality of his clothes were not | been told his wife was in the habit of pur- 
what Grammont or D’Orsay would have rec- | chasing them), and, to save time, he took 


ommended; but he was always scrupulous- 
ly neat—Beethoven himself having no great- 
er passion for the bath. His linen was ever 
immaculate; his boots, though often coarse, 
well blacked; his face carefully shaven, and 
his hands as daintily kept as those of a fine 
woman. His cravat had a tendency, it is 
true, to assume the shape of a hangman’s 
knot, and his trowsers were often suggestive 
of required continuance; but that he was 
really slovenly was palpably false. The idle 
tales that he disarranged his toilet before 
the looking-glass, and carefully squeezed his 
pantaloons into the leg of his boot ere he ap- 
peared on the street, were purposely told to 
annoy him, and, strange to say, they had the 
effect intended. He was sensitive on the 
subject of his dress, and seldom received ad- 


Vice thereupon with becoming equanimity. | 


Oddly enough, he believed himself a very 
Vou. XLVL—No. 275.—47 


the first articles offered. He was the only 
New Yorker of note who repeatedly appeared 
in the street in the morning in a dress-coat 
But he made ample atonement for this by 
presenting himself up town at formal din- 
ners in a paletot, or some peculiar garment 
that defied identification. Whatever may 
be thought of Mr. Greeley’s quaint raiment, 
he was excellently dressed according to the 
Brummel canon, because after being with 
and listening to him one could not remem- 
ber what he had on. He could talk away 
his clothes in the briefest space. 

| Mr.Greeley was far more careless of his 
|money than his clothes. Full of theories 
and counsels respecting the importance and 
| necessity of acquiring an early independ- 
| ence, his practical teaching was in the oppo- 
| site direction. He had the most wholesome 
| horror of debt—he never would owe any 
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thing to any Body when he could avoid it— 
and after the Tribune's firm establishment 
he was debtor on no man’s books. And yet 
he was willing that any body should be his 
debtor. For years he gave right and left 
almost always to persons who had no claim 
upon him. When remonstrated with for his 
prodigality in this respect, be would try to 
hide the extent of his habit by saying, “I 
don’t give much—and then it is the cheap- 
est way to get rid of loafers.” He found it 
any thing but cheap. It is commonly af- 
firmed that to lend to a professional bor- 
rower once is to lose his acquaintance for- 
ever. It was not so with the Tribune chief. 
They who had gotten money of him again 
and again, continued to come with new ex- 
cuses and pretexts, and seldom failed in 
their dishonest mission. To a piteous ap- 
peal, though he believed it hollow, he could 
not say “no.” Opening his pocket-book was 
much the easier. 


A striking instance of this was his lend- | 


ing to the graceless son of one of our richest 
citizens some $15,000 in small sums, through 
a series of years, not a dollar of which was, 
or ever will be, returned. The lender was 
aware that the wealthy father would pay 
none of the young man’s obligations; and 
still, in his easy good nature, he allowed 
himself to be transparently swindled. 
During the first twenty years of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s editorship of the Tribune he is said to 
have advanced some $50,000 to the miscel- 
laneous public on the worthless pledge of its 
word. When he was asked for a loan, he 
was conscious it was demanding a gift, and 
after a long experience of the most unfavor- 
able kind, he used to say as much to some 
of his financial besiegers. Their stories 
were so improbable that he would pick them 
to pieces, show their flimsiness, and then 
open his purse. When men assured him 
they would repay him at a certain time, he 


would interrupt them with the words, ‘‘ Now | 


don’t tell me that. You know you won’t do 
any thing of the sort. You'll be worse off 
then than you are at present. Here’s the 
amount. You'll never pay it back, of course. 
I understand that ; 
me any more.” They would take the sum, 
go away, and apply to the journalist again 
when they had hope in no other quarter. 


For years Mr. Greeley’s private office (it | 


was called private, though it never had any | 
privacy, being as accessible always as Broad- 
way or the City Hall Park) was beleaguered | 
by borrowers of every grade, from Congress- 
men who had depleted their purses at a faro- 
bank, to professional tipplers suffering for the 
want of their customary stimulant. They | 
would be waiting for him long before his | 


but please don’t come to | 


could not deceive = but they could ; get 
his money, which was more to their purpose, 
He was always threatening to shut up his 
heart and his pocket-book, and extremely 
fond of telling his petitioners that he gave 
them, on each occasion, for the last time. 
He broke his engagements like a prima 
donna, and they who preyed upon him un- 
derstood his amiable weakness. About the 
close of the rebellion he made a solemn 
promise to himself that he would cease to 
be a goose for every impostor to pluck; and 
he did abate his lavish lending and giving, 
though not to the desired extent. He then 
made more effort to conceal his contributions 
| to the common mendicancy ; but his friends 
frequently discovered his overgenerous acts 
by the sudden and otherwise inexplicable 
emptiness of his purse. No one will ever 
know how much money he gave away; how 
much suffering he relieved ; how much good 
he did stealthily. Declaring that pauperism 
and false pretenses should be discouraged, 
he encouraged them both by deed and ex- 
ample; for his heart was too tender to carry 
out the political economy of his understand- 
ing. We have abundant instances of his 
injudicious givings, but of his countless pri- 
vate charities we are left in ignorance, un- 
| less when revealed by their recipients. 
| Money had no fascination for him. If he 
had been offered a million of dollars in gold 
to swerve from a course he had marked out, 
the glittering pile would not even have ex- 
_ posed him to temptation. And yet he loved 
to make money by fair and legitimate work, 
having an idea that it was a duty not to 
neglect pecuniary opportunities. He had 
no idea of writing either The American Con- 
flict or Recollections of a Busy Life until they 
| were proposed ; the first by O. D. Case, the 
Hartford publisher, and the second by Rob- 
ert Bonner, of The Ledger. He declined at 
first in both instances ; but he was pressed, 
and offered such favorable terms that he 
_ finally consented. When he had undertaken 
| The Conflict, it was found absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to free him from visitors, bores, 
borrowers, and lion-hunters, to remove him 
from the Tribune office. Consequently he 
hired a room in the Bible House, and he 
worked there (only a few of his intimates 
| knowing where it was, and never divulging 
the secret) from eight to ten hours a day on 
| his history, before | going down to prepare 
| his editorials for the next morning’s issue, 
the latter being comparatively a recreation. 
As a Tribune stockholder, he invariably 
| voted against declaring dividends, wishing 
to have all the earnings expended in the 
improvement of the paper. As editor-in- 
chief, he sedulously opposed the raising of 








arrival, and the variety of stories they would | his salary, and every advance was made in 
| despite of himself. For some years previous 
to his death he received $10,000 per annum, 
| and would have had more but for his stren- 


invent to cajole the good man would have | 
done credit to Scheherezade. They might 
have saved themselves the trouble. They 











yous and obstinate resistance. His small 
independence—if it prove such—seems to 
have come to him rather against than with 
his consent. His instinct appears to have 
been to negative all chances of money-mak- 
ing, though his reflection approved them 
afterward. When men approached him with 
plausible speculations in business, he would 
often say, “I haven’t any time to make 
money; and I don’t want any, anyhow. 
Money is more trouble than it’s worth. 
When I get leisure, if I ever do, maybe 
[ll try to make something.” 

A more thorough American, @ more gen- 
uine democrat, than Horace Greeley never 
drew breath. While his sympathies em- 
braced universal humanity, his affections, 
anxieties, and affinities were with his na- 
tive land. Seeing much that is good in 
other countries, much that is worthy of 
emulation even in monarchies and oligarch- 
ies, he always returned from wanderings 
abroad with a new love and appreciation of 
home. Freedom, Progress, Education, were 
the trinity of his moral creed, and he rightly 
regarded them as inseparable. His constant 
and pervading thought was for the People. 
By and through them he believed all per- 
manent reforms must come, and in them 
and on them the solid foundations of self- 
government must be laid. As simple as 
Lycurgus or Cincinnatus in his tastes, he 
was more democratic than either, because 
more enlightened, more catholic, more hu- 
mane. He was beyond and above all his 
predecessors and contemporaries the great 
democrat of his time, the true Tribune of 
the People. Rank- and station really had 
no weight with him. He valued men not 
for what they were, but for what they did, 
and for manhood most. He showed this in 
his unwillingness, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, to be shut away from the 
public. He wished to be accessible to every 
body, even at the expense of being bored, 
annoyed, and seriously interrupted in his 
work, When his associates urged upon him 
the necessity of some kind of setlusion, and 
spoke of the disadvantage of not having it, 
he said, “I know it. But I’d rather be beset 
by loafers” (his favorite term of opprobrium) 
“and stopped in my work than be cooped up 
where I couldn’t be got at by m@n who really 
wanted to and had a right to see me.” Of 
recent years such a constant tide of visitors 
poured in upon him from all quarters, on all 


kinds of missions, that he was sometimes | 


driven almost to distraction. Then it was 
that he was persuaded to quit his old office 
in the fourth story of the Tribune building, 
and take one fitted up for him on the second 
floor, and entered through the counting- 
room. This he called his den, and as it was 
in some sense intrenched, he was much less 
disturbed there than he had been in the 
former place. Many of his worst foes— 
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bores and borrowers—were deterred from 
seeking him, as they had to get admission 
behind the counter; but almost any one 
who wished to see him saw him without 
hinderance. There were no obstacles in the 
way; no one guarded the door; no one stood 
near to demand card or business. Once be- 
hind the counter, the coast was entirely 
clear, and a few steps brought one into the 
presence of the famous journalist, tipped for- 
ward in his chair, and rapidly making copy, 
which strangers mistook for diagrams of 
Boston. Mr. Greeley would not be denied 
to any body who did not reveal from the 
first his right to be reckoned a supreme bore. 
It was, and is, extreme*y difficult to obtain 
a personal interview with the head of any 
newspaper or prominent firm in the city. 
But the chief of the Tribune was an excep- 
tion. The greatest journalist of his age, the 
best-known man in the republic, was access- 
ible at all times to the humblest and lowliest 
of the land, and the humbler and lowlier the 
more certain they were to be immediately 
and graciously received. 

Occasionally Mr. Greeley evinced irrita- 
bility in the presence of visitors, especially 
when they were politicians. Some years 
ago half a dozen Republicans from the in- 
terior of the State came to the city, and, un- 
der the guidance of a well-known member of 
the party, went to the Tribune office to give 
its chief a little of the wholesome advice of 
which editors are presumed to be in a chronic 
condition of need. The moment they en- 
tered the sanctum Mr. Greeley, who, though 
busily writing at his desk, his head as usual 
thrust into his ideographs, observed them 
through his occiput, and divined their ob- 
ject. He continued his scratching—seldom 
has the clearest and purest Saxon been veiled 
in such hieroglyphs—until the spokesman 
had several times introduced the country pol- 
iticians with the words, ‘“ Here are a num- 
ber of influential Republicans, Mr. Greeley, 
who would like to talk to you about certain 
matters of much importance to the party.” 

Scratch, seratch, scratch; and still no re 
ply. 

Once more: “ Mr. Greeley, these gentlemen 
have great influence in the State; they are 
of the highest standing; they are—” 

“ A set of confounded asses; I know that,” 
broke in the editor, without ever looking up. 
“They are wasting their time, and trying to 
waste mine, by coming here.” 

Discomfited very naturally by such an 
emphatic rebuff, the politicians departed, 
and the editor went on with his work. 

He was given to sallies of this sort when 
too much intruded upon, and his verbal 
sharp-shooting usually drove off the annoy- 
ing skirmishers in disorder. 

The immense amount of work done by 
Horace Greeley was known to few except 
his intimates. If to labor be to pray, as 
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the ‘old monkish apothegm has it, “ity was 
the most prayerful of mortals. In respect 
to work he was positively fanatical. What | 
other men do from sense of duty, he did from 
liking. He enjoyed intellectual effort. 
stant occupation was comfort ; 
tion was stimulus and sustenance. 


Con- 
close applica- | 
He rel- 
ished greatly the companionship of a few 

an hour or two of unrestrained intercourse 
of pleasant talk, of reminiscence, badinage, 
anecdote. It was a special pleasure to him 
to slip off with a friend to a quiet dinner in 
a quiet place, after the bulk of his day’s 
work was done 
abandon himself for a while to the novelty 
and luxury of having nothing todo. Then 
he was the most charming of companions— 
full of geniality, brightness, and humor; a 


capital talker on almost every subject, and a | 


capital listener, as well, to those having any 
thing to say. His fund of information was 
surprising. He knew all that was going on 
every where. He read whatever books came 


out—novels, poetry, essays, not less than 


more substantial literature—and he could | 


give a clear and discriminating account of 
each. Never without books when he made 
even a short journey, he deyoured them 
with a Jean-Jacques-like appetite ; every in- 
tellectual meal increasing his unappeasable 
hunger. The leading journals and maga- 
zines of this country and Great Britain he 
read regularly, yielding the first place to the 
Tribune, which he went through column by 
column, article by article, every day from its 
first issue until the week of his death. If 
he missed any numbers while traveling, he 
invariably hunted them up on his return, 
and so absorbed their contents that he re- 
membered, years after, where to find any 
thing that had attracted his attention. 

Of the game of euchre he was extremely 
fond, taking a boyish interest in it,and play- 
ing it for hours at a stretch. His turning 
five points before his adversary pleased him 
immensely, for he felicitated himself upon 
his proficiency. He said of one of his co- 
laborers who had written a brilliant editori- 
al he had just read with delight, “F can 
write better than I can, but I can beat him 
playing euchre.” 

These slight and occasional recreations he 
did not permit, even half enough, to inter- 
fere with his endless labors. He was prob- 
ably the hardest worker in the city—so very 
hard, indeed, that he regarded chopping 
wood on Saturday at Chappaqua as pastime. 
He could be counted on, until a year or two 
preceding his mortal illness, for two columns 
of brevier copy almost every day while in 
town; and yet editing the Tribune formed 
but a portion of his work. He was constant- 
ly lecturing, making political speeches, or 
delivering agricultural addresses ; contribu- 
ting to the periodicals or weeklies; going to 
Albany or Washington (usually on some oth- 


if it were ever done—and | 
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| er person’s business); seeing scores of me n 
every day ; and keeping up a prodigious pri- 
vate correspondence. Latterly he had had 

la private secretary; but nearly all his lif, 

|his letters were autographic. Any body, 
or the humblest nobody, could elicit a re p sly 
|from the busiest man in the United States. 


| The inquiry of Samuel Scruboak, in South- 
| 


, | western Missouri, respecting the best meth- 


od of raising turnips was answered befor 
the friendly letter from the distinguished 
| Senator from Massachusetts. Peter Wig- 
gins, wanting Horace Greeley’s autograph 
| to exhibit in Chipmuck County, Texas, was 
| certain to get it; and so was the newly elect- 
|ed State Representative in Wisconsin to ob- 
tain the editor’s exact views on the political 
situation. There are doubtless six times as 
many letters of the illustrious journalist scat- 
tered throughout this country to-day as there 
are of any other prominent American, living 
or dead. 

To Horace Greeley’s thirty years of over- 
work he indirectly owes his premature death ; 
| for, though beyond sixty, he had a perfect con- 
stitution and splendid health, which should 
have yielded him twenty years more of vig- 
orous and useful life. Directly, his devotion 
to his wife in her last sickness carried him 
to the grave. There was poetic justice in 
this—that the man who from the outset had 
defended and advocated the permanence and 
sacredness of marriage should at the en 
generously sacrifice himself on the domestic 
altar. Those who know, including his phy- 
sicians, say with confidence that his political 
defeat—keen, even bitter, as was his disap- 
pointment—had very little, if any thing, to 
do with his mortal ailment. Extreme in- 
somnia, produced by protracted vigils at his 
wife’s bedside, brought on inflammation of 
the brain, terminating fatally. A week be- 
fore her end he said toa dear friend, “I ama 
broken old man. I have not slept one how 
in twenty-four for a month. If she lasts, 
poor soul, another week, I shall go before 
her.” His words were almost verified. His 
consecration to his life-companion, to the 
mother of his children, gave him the lethal 
stroke, and within a month he slept once 
more beside her in the bosom of the Eternal 
Mother. 

Mr. Greeley’s memory was as retentive as 
Pascal’s. His mind was a marvelous store- 
house of facts, dates, and events. He seemed 
to forget nothing worth remembering. He 
was a political cyclopedia of the best revised 
edition, and entirely trustworthy for the last 
forty years. , He was every hour of the day 
what the Tribune Almanac is at the close ot 
December. It was hard for him to under- 
stand how any member of his profession 
could be ignorant or oblivious of ten thou- 
sand things which few besides himself held 
in recollection. He thought every journal- 





ist should have at least contemporaneous po- 
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litical facts and data at immediate command. | 
With this exacting standard, it may be imag- 

ined how often the editor-in-chief was wor- 

ried by what appeared to him inexcusable 

blunders. Not long since there were in Con- 

cress two Representatives of the same name 

let them be called Robinson), one a Demo- 

erat, the other a Republican, and both resi- 

dent in this State. The Democratic Rep- 

resentative was from Brooklyn, and the Re- 

ublican from Buffalo ; and not unfrequent- | 
iy the night editor, confounding them, made 

one appear in the paper as voting against 

the side he really was on, or the other fa- 
voring a measure to which he was earnest- 
ly opposed. Mr. Greeley was extremely an- 
noyed at this; but one afternoon, seeing 
the announcement of the Republican Robra- 
son’s death, he declared there was consola- 
tion in the knowledge that the boys down 
at the office could not get the two Robin- 
sons mixed up any more. 

Imagine his frame of mind when, looking 
at the Tribune the next morning, he found an 
obituary of the living Democrat in place 
of the dead Republican! If Mr. Greeley had 
been addicted to the excessive profanity 
wantonly charged upon him by some of his 
contemporaries, he might have been pro- 
voked to clothe himself with curses. But 
that obituary mastered him. Language fail- 
ed; indignation was choked. He was never 
ieard afterward to make the slightest refer- 
ence to either Robinson. 

One of the numerous stories told of the 
editor’s autography is that, some time be- 





fore the war, he wrote a note to a member 
of the staff, discharging his employé for 
gross neglect of duty. The expelle d jour- 
nalist went to California, and returning aft- 
er several years, he encountered Mr. Greeley 
in Printing-house Square. The chief recog- 
nized him, and inquired, with customary cor- 
diality, where he had been, and how he had 
gotten along. ‘Let me see,” he contin- 
ued; “didn’t I get mad at you and send you 
off?” “Oh yes. You wrote me a note tell- 
ing me toclear out. I took it with me. No- 
body could read it ; so I declared it a letter 
of recommendation, gave it my own inter- 
pretatien, and got several first-rate situa- 
tions by it. Iam really very much obliged 
to you. : 

There is no end to the reminissences and 
anecdotes of Horace Greeley. No man of the 
century has left more abundant materials for 
biography. Much as has been written of 
him, much as he has written of himself, not 
atithe has been said. The time has not yet 
come to analyze his complicated and eccen- 
tric character, or give him fair and just 
presentation to the world. But his strug- 
gling life, his heroic battle with hostile cir- 
cumstance, his courageous climbing from 
the lowest to the highest rung of Fortune’s 
ladder, the inner tragedy of his truly proud 
and silent spirit, and his dramatic death, 
must form one of the most vivid and pro- 
foundly interesting chapters of American 


| history, in one of the most eventful periods 


on which the sun of civilization has ever 
shone. 


A SIMPLETON. 
A STORY OF THE DAY. 
By CHARLES READE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


| E told her he had come to thank her | 
for her great kindness, and to accept 


the offer. | 


She sighed. “TI hoped it was to decline 
it. Think of the misery of separation, both 
to you and her.” 

“Tt will be misery. But we are not hap- 
py as it is: and she can not bear poverty. 
Nor is it fair she should, when I can give 
her every comfort by just playing the man 
for a year or two.” He then told Lady Cice- 
ly there were more reasons than he chose to 
mention: go he must, and would; and he 
implored her not to let the affair drop. In 
short, he was sad but resolved, and she found 
she must go on with it, or break faith with 
him. She took her desk, and wrote a letter 
concluding the bargain for him. She stip- 
ulated for half the year’s fee in advance. 
She read Dr. Staines the letter. 





“You are a friend,” said he. ‘TI should 
never have ventured on that: it will be a 
godsend to my poor Rosa. You will be kind 
to her when I am gone ?” 

“T will.” 

“So will Uncle Philip, I think. I will see 
him before I go, and shake hands. He has 
been a good friend to me; but he was too 


| hard upon her; and I could not stand that.” 


Then he thanked and blessed her again, 
with the tears in his eyes, and left her more 
disturbed and tearful than she had ever been 
since she grew to woman. “Oh, cruel Pov- 
erty!” she thought: “that such a@ man 
should be torn from his home, and thank 
me for doing it—all for a little money—and 
here are we poor commonplace creatures 
rolling in it.” 

Staines hurried home, and told his wife. 
She clung to him convulsively, and wept 
bitterly ; but she made no direct attempt to 
shake his resolution: she saw by his iron 
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look that she could only afflict, not turn | 
him. 

Next day came Lady Cicely to see her. 
Lady Cicely was very uneasy in her mind, 
and wanted to know whether Rosa was rec- 
onciled to the separation. 

Rosa received her with a forced politeness 
and an icy coldness that petrified her. She 
could not stay long in face of such a recep- 
tion. At parting she said, sadly, “ You look 
on me as an enemy.” 

“What else can you expect, when you 
part my husband and me?” said Rosa, with 
quiet sternness. 

“T meant well,” said Lady Cicely, sorrow- 
fully; “but I wish I had never interfered.” | 

“So do I;” and she began to cry. 

Lady Cicely made no answer. She went 
quietly away, hanging her head sadly. 

Rosa was unjust, but she was not rude nor 
vulgar; and Lady Cicely’s temper was so well 
governed that it never blinded her heart. 
She withdrew, but without the least idea of 
quarreling with her afflicted friend, or aban- 
doning her. She went quietly home, and 
wrote to Lady ——, to say that she should 
be glad to receive Dr. Staines’s advance as 
soon as convenient, since Mrs. Staines would | 
have to make fresh arrangements, and the 
money might be useful. 

The money was forth-coming directly. 
Lady Cicely brought it to Dear Street, and 
handed it to Dr. Staines. His eyes spar- 
kled at the sight of it. 

“Give my love to Rosa,” said she, softly, 
and ent her visit very short. 

Staines took the money to Rosa, and said, 
‘“See what our best friend has brought us. 
You shall have four hundred, and I hope aft- 
er the bitter lessons you have had you will 
be able to do with that for some months. 
The two hundred I shall keep as a reserve 
fund for you to draw on.” 

“No. no!” said Rosa. “IT shall go and live 
with my father, and never spend a penny. 
Oh, Christie, if you knew how I hate myself 
for the folly that is parting us! Oh, why 


don’t they teach girls Sense and Money, in- | 


stead of music and the globes ?” 
But Christopher opened a banking account 


for her, and gave her a check-book, and en- | 


treated her to pay every thing by check, and 
run no bills whatever; and she promised. 
He also advertised the Bijou, and put a bill 
in the window: “ The lease of this house and 
the furniture to be sold.” 

Rosa cried bitterly at sight of it, thinking 
how high in hope they were when they had 
their first dinner there, and also when she 
went to her first sale to buy the furniture 
cheap. 

And now every thing moved with terrible 
rapidity. The Amphitrite was to sail from 
Plymouth in five days; and meantime there 
was so much to be done that the days seem- | 
ed to gallop away. 


| 


Dr. Staines forgot nothing. He made his 
will in duplicate, leaving all to his wife; ho 
left one copy at Doctors’ Commons, and an- 
other with his lawyer: inventoried all his 
furniture and effects in duplicate too: wrote 
to Uncle Philip, and then called on him to 
seek a reconciliation. Unfortunately Dr, 
Philip was in Scotland. At last this sad pair 
went down to Plymouth together, there to 
meet Lord Tadcaster, and go on board H.M.S. 
Amphitrite, lying at anchor at Hamoaze, un- 
der orders for the Australian station. 

They met at the inn, as appointed, and 


| sent word of their arrival on board the frig- 
| ate, asking to remain on shore till the last 


minute. 

Dr. Staines presented his patient to Rosa; 
and after a little while drew him apart and 
questioned him professionally. He then a&k- 
ed for a private room. Here he and Rosa 
really took leave; for what could the poor 
things say to each other on a crowded quay? 
He begged her forgiveness on his knees for 
having once spoken harshly to her, and she 
told him, with passionate sobs, he had never 
spoken harshly to her; her folly it was had 
parted them. 

Poor wretches! they clung together with 
a thousand vows of love and constancy, 
They were to pray for each other at the 
same hours; to think of some kind word o 
loving act at other stated hours; and so 
they tried to fight with their suffering minds 
against the cruel separation: and if either 
should die, the other was to live wedded to 
memory, and never listen to love from other 
lips; but no! God was pitiful; He would let 
them meet again ere long, to part no more. 
They rocked in each other’s arms ; they cried 
over each other—it was pitiful. 

At last the ernel summons came; they 
shuddered, as if it was their death-blow. 


| Christopher, with a face of agony, was yet 


himself, and would have parted then: and 
so best. But Rosa could not. She would 
see the last of him, and became almost wild 
and violent when he opposed it. 

Then he let her come with him to Milbay 


| Steps, but into the boat he would not let 


her step. 

The ship’s boat lay at the steps, manned 
by six sailors, all seated, with their oars 
tossed in two vertical rows. A smart middy 
in charge conducted them, and Dr. Staines 


|and Lord Tadcaster got in, leaving Rosa, in 


charge of her maid, on the quay. 

“Shove off”—“ Down”—“ Give way.” 

Each order was executed so swiftly and 
surely that,in as many seconds, the boat was 
clear, the oars struck the water with a loud 
splash, and the husband was shot away like 
an arrow, and the wife’s despairing ery rang 
on the stony quay, as many a poor woman’s 
ery had rung before. 

In half a minute the boat shot under the 
stern of the frigate. 








by Captain Hamilton: he introduced them 
to the officers—a torture to poor Staines, to 
have his mind taken for a single instant 
from his wife—the first lientenant came aft, 
and reported, “ Ready for making sail, Sir.” 

Staines seized the excuse, rushed to the 
other side of the vessel, leaned over the taff- 
rail, as if he would fly ashore, and stretched 
out his hands to his beloved Rosa, and she 
stretched out her hands to him. They were 
so near he could read the expression of her 
face. It was wild and troubled, as one who 
did not yet realize the terrible situation, 
but would not be long first. 

‘“ HANDS MAKE SAIL—WAY ALOFT—-UP AN- 
cuor,” rang’ in Christopher’s ear as if in a 
dream. All his soul and senses were bent 
on that desolate young creature. How 
young and amazed her lovely face! Yet 
this bewildered child was about to become 
a mother. Even a stranger’s heart might 
have yearned with pity for her: how much 
more her miserable husband’s! 

The capstan was manned, and worked to 
a merry tune that struck chill to the be- 
reaved; yards were braced for casting, an- 
chor hove, catted, and fished, sail was spread 
with amazing swiftness, the ship’s head 
dipped, and slowly and gracefully paid off 
toward the Breakwater, and she stood out 
to sea under swiftly swelling canvas and a 
light northwesterly breeze. 

Staines only felt the motion: his body 
was in the ship, his soul with his Rosa. He 
gazed, he strained his eyes to see her eyes, 
as the ship glided from England and her. 
While he was thus gazing and trembling all 
over, up came to him a smart second lieu- 
tenant, with a brilliant voice that struck 
him like a sword: “Captain’s orders to 
show you berths. Please choose for Lord 
Tadcaster and yourself.” 

The man’s wild answer made the young 
officer stare. ‘Oh, Sir, not now—try and 
do my duty when I have quite lost her—my 
poor wife—a child—a mother—there—Sir 

on the steps—there !—there !” 

Now this officer always went to sea sing- 
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They were received on the quarter-deck | never again be a child; and Staines saw it, 


and a sharp sigh burst from him, and he 
saw her maid and others gather around her. 
He saw the poor young thing led away, with 
her head all down, as he had never seen her 
before, and supported to the inn; and then 
he saw her no more. 

His heart seemed to go out of his bosom 
in search of her, and leave nothing but a 
stone behind: he hung over the taffrail like 
a dead thing. A steady footfall slapped his 
ear. He raised his white face and filmy 
eyes, and saw Lieutenant Fitzroy marching 
to and fro like a sentinel, keeping every 
body away from the mourner, with the 
steady, resolute, business-like face of a man 
in whom sentiment is confined to action: 
its phrases and its flourishes being literally 
terra incognita to the honest fellow. 

Staines staggered toward him, holding out 
both hands, and gasped out, ‘“ God bless you! 
Hide me somewhere—must not be seen so 
got duty to do—Patient—can’t do it yet 
one hour to draw my breath—oh, my God, 
my God!—one hour, Sir. Then do my duty 
if I die—as you would.” 

Fitzroy tore him down into his own cabin, 
shut him in, and ran to the first lientenant, 
with a tear in hiseye. ‘Can I have a sen- 
try, Sir ?” 

“Sentry? What for?” 

“The doctor—awfully cut up at leaving 
his wifé; got him in my cabin. Wants to 
have his ery to himself.” 

“Fancy a fellow crying at going to sea!” 

“Tt is not that, Sir; it is leaving his wife.” 

“Well, is he the only man on board has 
got a wife ?” 

“Why, no, Sir. It is odd, now I think of 
it. Perhaps he has only got that one.” 

“Curious creatures, landsmen,” said the 
first lieutenant. ‘ However, you can stick a 
marine there.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ And I say, show the youngster the berths, 
and let him choose, as the doctor’s aground.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

. So Fitzroy planted his marine, and then 
went after Lord Tadcaster: he had drawn 


ing “Oh, be joyful!” But a strong man’s up alongside his cousin, Captain Hamilton. 
igony, who can make light of? It was a| The captain, being an admirer of Lady Cice- 
revelation to him, but he took it quickly. | ly, was mighty civil to his little lordship, 
The first thing he did, being a man of ac-| and talked to him more than was his wont 
tion, was to dash into his cabin, and come! on the quarter-deck; for though he had a 
back with a short, powerful, double glass.| good flow of conversation, and dispensed 
“There!” said he, roughly but kindly, and) with ceremony in his cabin, he was apt to be 
shoved it into Staines’s hand. He took it, rather short. on deck. However, he told lit- 
stared at it stupidly, then used it, without tle Tadcaster he was fortunate; they had a 
a word of thanks, so wrapped was he in his | good start, and, if the wind held, might hope 
anguish. !to be clear of the Channel in twenty-four 

This glass prolonged the misery of that} hours. “You will see Eddystone light- 
bitter hour. When Rosa could no longer | house about four bells,” said he. 


tell her husband from another she felt he! “Shall we go out of sight of land alto- 
was really gone, and she threw her hands! gether?” inquired his lordship. 
aloft and clasped them above her head, with! ‘Of course we shall, and the sooner the 


the wild abandon of a woman who could | better.” He then explained to the novice 
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that the only danger to a good ship was 


from the land. 

While Tadcaster was digesting this para- 
dox, Captain Hamilton proceeded to descant 
on the beauties of blue water, and its fine 
medicinal qualities, which, he said, were 
particularly suited to young gentlemen with 
bilious stomachs; but presently, catching 
sight of Lieutenant Fitzroy standing apart, 
but with the manner of a lieutenant not 
there by accident, he stopped, and said, ciy- 
illy but sharply, “ Well, Sir ?” 

Fitzroy came forward directly, saluted, 
and said he had orders from the first lieu- 
tenant to show Lord Tadcaster the berths. 
His lordship must be good enough to choose, 
because the doctér—couldn’t. 

“Why not ?” 


“Brought to, Sir—for the present—by— | 


well, by grief.” 

“ Brought to by Grief! Who the deuce is 
Grief? No riddles on the quarter-deck, if 
you please, Sir.” 

“Oh no, Sir. I assure you he is awfully 
cut up, and he is having his ery out in my 
cabin.” 

“ Having his ery out! why, what for?” 

“ Leaving his wife, Sir.” 

“Oh, is that all?” 

“Well, I don’t wonder,” cried little Tad- 
caster, warmly. “She is, oh, so beautiful!” 
and a sudden blush o’erspread his pasty 
cheeks. “Why on earth didn’t We bring 
her along with us here?” said he, suddenly 
opening his eyes with astonishment at the 
childish omission. 

“Why indeed?” said the captain, comic- 
ally, and dived below, attended by the well- 
disciplined laughter of Lieutenant Fitzroy, 
who was too good an officer not to be amused 
at his captain’s jokes. Having acquitted 
himself of that duty—and it is a very diffi- 
cult one sometimes—he took Lord Tadcaster 
to the main-deck, and showed him two 
comfortable sleeping-berths that had been 
sereened off for him and Dr. Staines. One 
of these was fitted with a standing bed- 
place, the other had a cot swung in it. 
Fitzroy offered him the choice, but hinted 
that he himself preferred a cot. 

“No, thank you,” says my lord, mighty 
dryly. 

“Allright,” said Fitzroy, cheerfully. “Take 
the other, then, my lord.” 

His little lordship cocked his eye like a 
jackdaw, and looked almost as cunning. 
“You see,” said he, “I have been reading 
up for this voyage.” 

“Oh, indeed! Logarithms ?” 

“ Of course not.” 

‘What then ?” 

“Why, Peter Simple, to be sure. 

“Ah ha!” said Fitzroy, with a chuckle 
that showed plainly he had some delicious 
reminiscences of youthful study in the same 
quarter, 


” 


| The little lord chuckled too, and put one 

| finger on Fitzroy’s shoulder, and pointed at 
the cot with another. “Tumble out the 
other side, you know—slippery hitches— 
cords cut—down you come flop in the middle 
of the night.” 

Fitzroy’s eye flashed merriment, but only 
for a moment. His countenance fell the 
next. “Lord bless you,” said he, sorrow- 
fully, “all that game is over now. Her 
Majesty’s ship!—it is a church afloat. The 
service is going to the devil, as the old fogies 
say. 

“ Ain’t you sorry?” says the little lord, 
cocking his eye again just like the bird 
hereinbefore mentioned. 
| Of course I am.” 

| “Then I'll take the standing bed.” 
“All right. I say, you don’t mind the 
, doctor coming down with a run, eh?” 

“He is not ill—I am. He is paid to take 
care of me—I am not paid to take care of 
him,” said the young lord, sententiously. 

“T understand,” replied Fitzroy, dryly. 
“Well, every one for himself, and Provi- 
dence for us all, as the elephant said when 
he danced among the chickens.” 

Here my lord was summoned to dine with 
the captain. Staines was not there, but he 
had not forgotten his duty. In the midst 
of his grief he had written a note to the 
captain, hoping that a bereaved husband 
might not seem to desert his post if he hid 
for a few hours the sorrow he felt himself 
unable to control. Meantime he would be 
grateful if Captain Hamilton would give 
orders that Lord Tadcaster should eat no 
pastry, and drink only six ounces of claret, 
otherwise he should feel that he was indeed 
betraying his trust. 

The captain was pleased and touched with 
this letter. It recalled to him how his 
mother sobbed when she launched her little 
middy, swelling with his first cocked hat 
and dirk. 

There was Champagne at dinner, and lit- 
tle Tadeaster began to pour out a tumbler. 
“ Hold on!” said Captain Hamilton. “ You 
are not to drink that ;” and he quietly re- 
moved the tumbler. “ Bring him six ounces 
of claret.” 

While they were weighing the claret with 
scientific precision, Tadcaster remonstrated ; 
and being told it was the doctor’s order, he 
squeaked out, “Confound him! why did 
not he stay with his wife? She is beauti- 
ful.” Nor did he give it up without a strug- 
|gle. “Here’s hospitality!” said he. “Six 
| ounces !” 

Receiving no reply, he inquired of the 
' third lieutenant which was generally con- 
|Sidered the greatest authority in a ship— 
the captain or the doctor. 

| The third lieutenant answered not, but 
| turned his head away, and, by violent exer- 
| tion, succeeded in not splitting. 
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“T'll answer that,” said Hamilton, polite- 
y. “The captain is the highest in his de- 
artment, and the doctor in his. Now Doe- 
tor Staines is strictly within his department, 
and will be supported by me and my officers. 
You are bilious, and epileptical, and all the 
rest of it; and you are to be cured by diet 
and blue water.” 

Tadeaster was inclined to snivel. How- 
ever, he subdued that weakness, with a visi- 
ble effort, and, in due course, returned to the 
charge. “How would you look,” quavered 
he, “if there was to be a mutiny in this ship 
of vours, and I was to head it ?” 

“Well, I should look sharp—hang all the 

ringleaders at the yard-arm, clap the rest 
under hatches, and steer for the nearest 
prison.” 
- “Oh!” said Tadeaster, and digested this 
scheme a bit. At last he perked up again, 
and made his final hit. ‘* Well, I shouldn’t 
care, for one, if you didn’t flog us.” 

‘In that case,” said Captain Hamilton, 
“Td flog you—and stop your six ounces.” 

“Then curse the sea; that is all I say.” 

“Why, you have not seen it; you have 
only seen the British Channel.” It was Mr. 
Fitzroy who contributed this last observa- 
tion. 

After dinner all but the captain went on 
deck, and saw the Eddystone light-house 
ahead and to leeward. They passed it. 
Fitzroy told his lordship its story, and that 
of its unfortunate predecessors. Soon after 
this Lord Tadeaster turned in. 

Presently the captain observed a change 
in the thermometer, which brought him on 
deck. He scanned the water and the sky, 
and as these experienced commanders have 
a subtle insight into the weather, especially 
in familiar latitudes, he remarked to the 
first lieutenant that it looked rather unset- 
tled; and, as a matter of prudence, ordered 
a reef in the top-sails, and the royal yards to 
be sent down. Ship to be steered W. by S. 
This done, he turned in, but told them to 
call him if there was any change in the 
weather. 

During the night the wind gradually 
headed; and at four bells in the middle 
watch a heavy squall came up from the 
southwest. 

This brought the captain on deck again: 
he found the officer of the watch at his post, 
and at work. Sail was shortened, and the 
ship made snug for heavy weather. 

At 4 a.M. it was blowing hard, and, being 
too near the French coast, they wore the 
ship. 

Now this operation was bad for little Tad- 
caster. While the vessel was on the star- 
board tack, the side kept him snug; but, 
when they wore her, of course he had no 
lee board to keep hi. in. The ship gave a 
lee lurch, and shot him clean out of his bunk 
into the middle of the cabin. 


He shrieked and shrieked, with terror and 
pain, till the captain and Staines, who were 
his nearest neighbors, came to him, and they 
gave him a little brandy, and got him to 
bed again. Here he suffered nothing but 
violent seasickness for some hours. 

As for Staines, he had been swinging 
heavily;in his cot; but such was his mental 
distress that he would have welcomed sea- 
sickness, or any reasonable bodily suffering. 
He was in that state when the sting of a 
wasp is a touch of comfort. 

Worn out with sickness, Tadcaster would 
not move. Invited to breakfast, he swore 
faintly, and insisted on dying in peace. At 
last exhaustion gave him a sort of sleep, in 
spite of the motion, whic& was violent, for 
it was now blowing great guns, a heavy sea 
on, and the great waves dirty in color and 
crested with raging foam. 

They had to wear ship again, always a 
ticklish manceuvre in weather like this. 

A tremendous sea struck her quarter, 
stove in the very port abreast of which the 
little lord was lying, and washed him clean 
out of bed into the lee scuppers, and set all 
swimming round him. 

Didn’t he yell, and wash about the cabin, 
and grab at all the chairs and tables and 
things that drifted about, nimble as eels, 
avoiding his grasp! 

In rushed the captain, and in staggered 
Staines. They stopped his “ voyage au tour 
de sa chambre,” and dragged him into the 
after-saloon. 

He clung to them by turns, and begged, 
with many tears, to be put on the nearest 
land; a rock would do. 

“ Much obliged,” said the captain; “now 
is the very time to give rocks a wide berth.” 

* A dead whale, then—a light-house—any 
thing but a beast of a ship.” 

They pacified him with a little brandy, 
and for the next twenty-four hours he 
scarcely opened his mouth, except for a pur- 
pose it is needless to dwell on. We can 
trust to our terrestrial readers’ personal 
reminiscences of lee lurches, weather rolls, 
and their faithful concomitant. 

At last they wriggled out of the Channel, 
and soon after that the wind abated, and 
next day veered round to the northward, 
and the ship sailed almost on an even keel. 
The motion became as heavenly as it had 
been diabolical, and the passengers came on 
deck. 

Staines had suffered one whole day from 
seasickness, but never complained. I be- 
lieve it did his mind more good than harm. 

As for Tadcaster, he continued to suffer, 
at intervals, for two days more, but, on the 
fifth day out, he appeared with a. little pink 
tinge on his cheek, and a wolfish appetite. 
Dr. Staines controlled his diet severely, as 
to quality, and, when they had been at sea 


| just eleven days, the physician’s heavy heart 
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was not a little lightened by the marvelous 
change in him. The unthinking, who be- 
lieve in the drug system, should have seen 
what a physician can do with air and food, 
when circumstances enable him to enforce 
the diet he enjoins. Money will sometimes 
buy even health, if you avoid drugs entirely, 
and go another road. 

Little Tadeaster went on board pasty, 
dim-eyed, and very subject to fits, because 
his stomach was constantly overloaded with 
indigestible trash, and the blood in his brain- 
vessels was always either galloping or creep- 
ing, under the first or second effect of stim- 
ulants administered at first by thoughtless 
physicians. Behold him now — bronzed, 
pinky, bright-eyed, elastic; and only one fit 
in twelve days. 

The quarter-deck was hailed from the 
“look-out” with a cry that is sometimes 
terrible, but in this latitude and weather 
welcome and exciting. “Land, ho!” 

‘““Where away?” cried the officer of the 
watch. ‘ 

“A point on the lee bow, Sir.” 

It was the island of Madeira: they 
dropped anchor in Funchal Roads, furled 
sails, squared yards, and fired a salute of 
twenty-one guns for the Portuguese flag. 

They went ashore, and found a good hotel, 
and were no longer dosed, as in former days, 
with oil, onions, garlic,eggs. But the wine 
queer, and no Madeira to be got. 

Staines wrote home to his wife: he told 
her how deeply he had felt the bereave- 
ment; but did not dwell on that, his object 
being to cheer her. He told her it promised 
to be a rapid and wonderful cure, and one 
that might very well give him a fresh start 
in London. They need not be parted a 
whole year, he thought. He sent her a 
very long letter, and also such extracts from 
his sea journal as he thought might please 
her. 
and what struck them most was to find the 
streets paved with flag-stones, and most of 
the carts drawn by bullocks on sledges. A 
man every now and then would run forward 
and drop a greasy cloth in front of the sledge 
to lubricate the way. 

Next day, after breakfast, they ordered 
horses—these, on inspection, proved to be 
of excellent breed, either from Australia or 
America—very rough shod, for the stony 
roads. Started for the Grand Canal—peep- 
ed down that mighty chasm, which has the 
appearance of an immense mass having been 
blown out of the centre of the mountain. 


They lunched under the Great Dragon- | 


Tree near its brink, then rode back, admir- 
ing the bold mountain scenery. 
ing, at dawn, rode on horses up the hill to 
the convent. Admired the beautiful gar- 
dens on the way. Remained a short time; 
then came down in the hand-sleigh—little 
baskets slung on sledges, guided by two na- 


After dinner they inspected the town, | 


Next morn- | 


tives; these sledges run down the hill with 
surprising rapidity, and the men guide them 
round corners by sticking out a foot to port 
or starboard. 

Embarked at 11.30 a.m. 

At 1.30, the men having dined, the ship 
was got under way for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all sail made for a southerly 
course, to get into the N.E. trades. , 

The weather was now balmy and delight- 
ful, and so genial that every body lived on 
deck, and could hardly be got to turn in to 
their cabins, even for sleep. 

Dr. Staines became a favorite with the of- 
ficers. There is a great deal of science on 
board a modern ship of war, and, of course, 
on some points Staines, a Cambridge wran- 
gler, and a man of many sciences and books, 
was an oracle. On others he was quite be- 
hind, but a ready and quick pupil. He made 
up to the navigating officer, and learned, with 
his help, to take observations. In return, he 
was always at any youngster’s service in a 
trigonometrical problem ; and he amused the 
midshipmen and young lieutenants with an- 
alytical tests; some of these were applicable 
to certain liquids dispensed by the paymas- 
ter. Under one of them the port-wine as- 
sumed some very droll colors and appear- 
ances not proper to grape juice. 

One lovely night that the ship clove the 
dark sea into a blaze of phosphorescence, 
and her wake streamed like a comet’s tail, 
a waggish middy got a bucketful hoisted on 
deck, and asked the doctor to analyze that. 
He did not much like it, but yielded to the 
general request; and by dividing it into 
smaller vessels, and dropping in various 
chemicals, made rainbows and silvery flames 
and what not. But he declined to repeat 
the experiment: ‘No, no; once is philoso- 
phy; twice is cruelty. I’ve slain more than 
Samson already.” 

As for Tadcaster, science had no charms 
for him; but fiction had; and he got it ga- 
lore ; for he cruised about the forecastle, and 
there the quartermasters and old seamen 
spun him yarns that held him breathless. 

But one day my lord had a fit on the quar- 
ter-deck, and a bad one; and Staines found 
him smelling strong of rum. He represent- 
ed this to Captain Hamilton. The captain 
caused strict inquiries to be made, and it 
came out that my lord had gone among the 
men with money in both pockets, and bought 
a little of one man’s grog and a little of an- 
other, and had been sipping the furtive but 
transient joys of solitary intoxication. 

Captain Hamilton talked to him seriously; 
told him it was suicide. 

“Never mind, old boy,” said the young 
monkey; “a short life and a merry one.” 

Then Hamilton represented that it was 
very ungentlemanlike to go and tempt poor 
Jack with his money to offend discipline, and 
get flogged. ‘“ How will you feel, Tadcaster, 
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when you see their backs bleeding under the 
cat ?” 

“Oh, d—n it all, George, don’t do that,” 
savs the young gentleman, allina hurry. | 
Then the commander saw he had touched 
the right chord. So he played on it till he 
got Lord Tadcaster to pledge his honor not 

to do it again. 

The little fellow gave the pledge, but re- 
lieved his mind as follows: “ But it is a 
cursed tyrannical hole, this tiresome old 
ship. You can’t do any thing you like in it.” 

“Well, but no more you can in the grave, 
and that is the agreeable residence you were 
hurrying to but for this tiresome old ship.” 

“Lord! no more you can,” said Tadcaster, 
with sudden candor. ‘TI forgot that.” 

The airs were very light; ship hardly 
moved. It was beginning to get dull, when 
one day a shil was sighted on the weather 
bow, standing to the eastward. On nearing 
her she was seen by the cut of her sails to be 
a man-of-war, evidently homeward bound ; 
so Captain Hamilton ordered the main-royal 
to be lowered (to render signal more visible) 
and the “ Demand” hoisted. No notice be- 
ing taken of this, a gun was fired to draw 
her attention to the signal. This had the de- 
sired effect; down went her main-royal and 
up went her “ Number.” On referring to the 
signal-book she proved to be the Vindictive, 
from the Pacific station. 

This being ascertained, Captain Hamilton, 
being that captain’s senior, signaled ‘ Close 
and prepare to receive letters :” in obedience 
to this she bore up, ran down, and rounded 
to; the sail in Amphitrite was also shortened, 
the main top-sail laid to the mast, and a boat 
lowered. The captain having finished his 
dispatches, they, with the letter-bags, were 
handed into the boat, which shoved off, pull- 
ed to the lee side of the Vindictive, and left 
the dispatches, with Captain Hamilton’s 
compliments. On its return, both ships 
made sail on their respective course, ex- 
changing “ Bon voyage” by signal, and soon 
the upper sails of the homeward-bounder 
were seen dipping below the horizon: long- 
ing eyes followed her on board the Amphitrite. 

How many hurried missives had been writ- 
ten and dispatched in that half hour! But 
as for Staines, he was a man of forethought, 
and had a volume ready for his dear wife. 

Lord Tadcaster wrote to Lady Cicely Tre- 
herne. His epistle, though brief, contained 
a plum or two. 

He wrote: “ What with sailing, and fish- 
ing, and eating nothing but roast meat, I’m 
quite another man.” 

This amused her ladyship a little, but not 
so much as the postscript, which was indeed 
the neatest thing in its way she had met 
with, and she had some experience too. 

“P.S.—I say, Cicely, I think I should like 
to marry you. Would you mind?” 

Let us defy time and space to give you 
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Lady Cicely’s reply: “I should enjoy it of 
Ml things, Taddy. But, alas! I am too 
young.” 

N.B.—She was twenty-seven, and Tad six- 
teen. To be sure, Tad was four feet eleven, 
and she was only five feet six and a half. 

To return to my narrative (with apolo- 
gies), this meeting of the vessels caused a 
very agreeable excitement that day; but a 
greater was in store. In the afternoon Tad- 
caster, Staines, and the principal officers of 
the ship being at dinner in the captain’s 
cabin, in came the officer of the watch, 
and reported a large spar on the weather 
bow. 

“Well, close it if you can; and let me 
know if it looks worth picking up.” 

He then explained to Lord Tadcaster that, 
on a cruise, he never liked to pass a spar, or 
any thing that might possibly reveal the fate 
of some vessel or other. 

In the middle of his discourse the officer 
came in again, but not in the same cool, 
business way: he ran in excitedly, and 
said, ‘Captain, the signal-man reports it 
alive !” 

“ Alive?—a spar! What do you mean? 
Something alive on it, eh?” 

“No, Sir; alive itself.” 

“ How can that be? Hailhimagain. Ask 
him what it is.” 

The ofticer went out and hailed the signal- 
man at the mast-head. ‘“ What is it?” 

“ Sea-sarpint, I think.” 

This hail reached the captain’s ears faint- 
ly. However, he waited quietly till the of- 
ficer came in and reported it; then he burst 
out, ‘ Absurd !—there is no such creature in 
the universe. What do you say, Dr. Staines? 
It is in your department.” 

“The universe in my department, cap- 
tain ?” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” went Fitzroy and two 
more. 

“No, you rogue, the serpent.” 

Dr. Staines, thus appealed to, asked the 
captain if he had ever seen small snakes out 
at sea. 

“Why, of course. Sailed through a mile 
of them once in the Archipelago.” 

“Sure they were snakes ?” 

“Quite sure: and the biggest was not 
eight feet long.” 

“Very well, captain; then sea-serpents 
exist, and it becomes a mere question of size. 
Now which produces the larger animals in 
every kind, land or sea? The grown ele- 
phant weighs, I believe, about two tons. 
The very smallest of the whale tribe weighs 
ten; and they go as high as forty tons. 
There are smaller fish than the whale that 
are four times as heavy as the elephant. 
Why doubt, then, that the sea can breed a 
snake to eclipse the boa-constrictor? Even 
if the creature had never been seen, I should, 
by mere reasoning from analogy, expect the 
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sea to produce a serpent excelling the boa- | 


constrictor, as the lobster excels a cray-fish 
of our rivers. See how large things grow at 
sea! the salmon born in our rivers weighs in 
six months a quarter of a pound, or less; it 
goes out to sea, and comes back in one year 
weighing seven pounds. So far from doubt- 
ing the large sea-serpents, I believe they ex- 


ist by the million. The only thing that puz- | 


zles me is, why they should ever show a nose 
above water; they must be very numerous, 
[ think.” 

Captain Hamilton 
“Well, this is new. 


laughed, and said, 
Doctor, in compliment 


to your opinion, we will go on deck and in- 


spect the reptile you think so common.” 
He stopped at the door, and said, “ Doctor, 
the salt-cellar is by you. Would you mind 
bringing it on deck? We shall want a little 
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Staines alone took it quite coolly. It did 
not surprise him in the least. He had al- 
ways thought it incredible that the boa-con- 
strictor should be larger than any sea-snake. 
| That idea struck him as monstrous and ab- 
;surd. He noted the sea-serpent in his jour- 
jnal, but with this doubt, “Semble 
like a very large eel.” 

Next day they crossed the line. Just be- 
fore noon a young gentleman burst into 
Staines’s cabin, apologizing for want of cere- 
|mony; but if Dr. Staines would like to see 
the line, it was now in sight from the miz- 
zen-top. 


more 


“Glad of it, Sir,” said Staines; “collect it 
for me in the ship’s buckets, if you please. 
| 1 want to send a line to friends at home.” 

Young gentleman buried his hands in his 
pockets, walked out in solemn, silence, and 


to secure the animal.” | resumed his position on the lee side of the 
So they all went on deck right merrily. | quarter-deck. 
The captain went up a few ratlines in the | 
mizzen rigging, and looked to windward, 


Nevertheless, this opening, coupled with 
what he had heard and read, made Staines a 
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laughing all the time; but all of a sudden 
there was a great change in his manner. 
‘‘Good Heavens, it is alive—LUFF!” 

The helmsman obeyed; the news spread 
like wild-fire. Mess kids, grog kids, pipes, 
were all let fall, and soon three hundred sail- 
ors clustered on the rigging like bees, to 
view the long-talked-of monster. 

It was soon discovered to be moving lazi- 
along, the propelling part being under 
water, and about twenty-five feet visible. 
It had a small head for so large a body, and 
as they got nearer rough scales were seen, 
ending in smaller ones farther down the 
body. It had a mane, but not like a lion’s, 
as some have pretended. If you have ever 


ly 


seen a pony with a hog-mane, that was more | 


the character of 
mane it was. 

They got within a hundred yards of it, 
and all saw it plainly, scarce believing their 
senses. 

When they could get no nearer for the 
wind, the captain yielded to that instinct 
which urges man always to kill a curiosity, 
“to encourage the rest,” as saith witty Vol- 
taire. ‘Get ready a gun. 
ship lay and fire it.” 

This was soon done. 


this creature’s mane—if 


Best shot in the 


the shot struck the water close to the brute, 
and may have struck him under water, for 
aught I know. Anyway, it sorely disturb- 
ed him; for he reared into the air a column 
of serpent’s flesh that looked as thick as the 
main-topmast of a seventy-four, opened a 
mouth that looked capacious enough to 
swallow the largest bacoy anchor in the 
ship, and, with a strange grating noise be- 
tween a bark and a hiss, dived, and was seen 
no more, 

When he gone they all looked 
one another, like men awakening from 
dream. 


was at 


a 


Bang went the gun; | 


little uneasy, and he went to his friend Fitz- 

| roy, and said, ‘‘ Now look here: J am at the 
|service of you experienced and humorous 
mariners. I plead guilty at once to the 
crime of never having passed the line; so 
make ready your swabs, and lather me; 
your ship’s scraper, and shave me; and let 
us get it over. But Lord Tadcaster is nery- 
ous, sensitive, prouder than he seems, and 
I’m not going to have him driven into a fit 
for all the Neptunes and Amphitrites in cre- 
ation.” 

Fitzroy heard him out, then burst out 
laughing. ‘Why, there is none of that 
game in the Royal Navy,” said he. “ Hasn’t 
been this twenty years.” 

“Tm sosorry!” said Dr. Staines. “If there 

is a form of wit I revere, it is practical jok- 
| ing. 

|  “ Doctor, you are a satirical beggar.” 
Staines told Tadeaster, and he went for- 
| ward and chaffed his friend the quartermas- 
ter, who was one of the forecastle wits. “I 
say, quartermaster, why doesn’t Neptune 
come on board ?” 

Dead silence. 

“T wonder what has become of poor old 
Nep ?” 

“Gone ashore!” growled the seaman. 
“Last seen in the Ratcliff Highway. Gota 
shop there—lends a shilling in the pound 
on seamen’s advance tickets.” 

“Oh! and Amphitrite ?” 

“Married the sexton at Wapping.” 

“ And the Nereids ?” 

“ Neruds!” (scratching his head) “ T harn’t 
kept my eye on them small craft. But I be- 
lieve they are selling oysters in the port of 
Leith.” 

A light breeze carried them across the 
equator; but soon after they got becalmed, 
and it was dreary work, and the ship rolled, 
gently but continuously, and upset Lord 
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Tadeaster’s stomach again, and quenched 
his manly spirit. 


At last they were fortunate enough to catch 
the S.E. trade, but it was so languid at first 
that the ship barely moved through the wa- 
ter, though they set every stitch, and stud- 
ding-sails alow and aloft, till really she was 
acres of canvas. 

While she was so creeping along a man in 
the mizzen-top noticed an enormous shark 
gliding steadily in her wake. This may 
seem a small incident, yet it ran through 
the ship like wild-fire, and caused more or 
less uneasiness in three hundred stout hearts: 
so near is every seaman to death, andso strong 
the persuasion in their superstitious minds, 
that a shark does not follow a ship pertina- 
ciously without a prophetic instinct of «a- 
lamity. 

Unfortunately, the quartermaster convey- 
ed this idea to Lord Tadcaster, and con- 
firmed it by numerous examples, to prove 
that there was always death at hand when 
a shark followed the ship. 

Thereupon Tadcaster took it into his head 
that he was under a relapse, and the shark 
was waiting for his dead body. He got quite 
low-spirited. 

Staines told Fitzroy. Fitzroy said, “Shark 
be hanged! Tll have him on deck in half 
an hour.’ He got leave from the captain. 
A hook was baited with a large piece of 
pork, and towed astern by a stout line, 
experienced old hands attending to it by 
turns. 

The shark came up leisurely, surveyed the 
bait, and, I apprehend, ascertained the posi- 
tion of the hook. At all events, he turned 
quietly on his back, sucked the bait off, and 
retired to enjoy it. 

Every officer in the ship tried him in turn, 
but without success; for if they got ready 
for him, and the moment he took the bait 

jerked the rope hard, in that case he opened 
his enormous mouth so wide that the bait 
and hook came out clear. But, sooner or 
later, he always got the bait and left his 
captors the hook. 

This went on for days, and his huge dorsal 
fin always in the ship’s wake. 


Then Tadcaster, who had watched these | 
experiments with hope, lost his spirit and 


appetite. 


Staines reasoned with him, but in vain. | 


Somebody was to die, and although there 
were three hundred and more in the ship, he 
must be the one. At last he actually made 
his will, and threw himself into Staines’s 
arms, and gave him messages to his mother 
and Lady Cicely, and ended by frightening 
himself into a fit. 

This roused Staines’s pity, and also put 
him on his mettle. What, science be beaten 
by a shark! 

He pondered the matter with all his might, 
and at last an idea came to him. 
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He asked the captain’s permission to try 
his hand. This was accorded immediately, 
and the ship’s stores placed at his disposal 
very politely, and with a sly, comical grin. 

Dr. Staines got from the carpenter some 
sheets of zine and spare copper and some 
flannel. These he cut into three-inch squares, 
and soaked the flannel in acidulated water. 
He then procured a quantity of bell-wire, the 
greater part of which he insulated by wrap- 
ping it round with hot gutta-percha. So 
eager was he that he did not turn in all 
night. 

In the morning he prepared what he called 
an electric fuse. He filled a soda-water bot- 
tle with gunpowder, attaching some cork to 
make it buoyant, put in the fuse and bung, 
made it water-tight, connected and insulated 
his main wires, enveloped the bottle in pork, 
tied a line to it, and let the bottle over- 
board. 

The captain and officers shook their heads 
mysteriously. The tars peeped and grinned 
from every rope to see a doctor try and catch 
a shark with a soda-water bottle and no 
hook; but somehow the doctor seemed to 
know what he was about, so they hovered 
around, and waited the result, mystified but 
curious, and showing their teeth from ea 
to ear. 

“The only thing I fear,” said Staines, “ is 
that the moment he takes the bait he will 
cut the wire before I can complete the cireuit 
and fire the fuse.” 

Nevertheless, there was another objection 
to the success of the experiment. The shark 
had disappeared. 

“Well,” said the captain, “at all events, 
you have frightened him away.” 

“No,” said little Tadcaster, white as a 
ghost; “he is only under water, I know; 
waiting—waiting.” 

“There he is!” cried one in the ratlines. 

There was a rush to the taffrail— great 
excitement. 

“Keep clear of me,” said Staines, quietly 
but firmly. “It can only be done at the 
moment before he cuts the wire.” 

The old shark swam slowly round the 
bait. 

He saw it was something new. 

He swam round and round it. 

“He won’t take it,” said one. 

“He suspects something.” 

“Oh yes, he will take the meat somehow, 
and leave the pepper. Sly old fox.” 

“He has eaten many a poor Jack, that 
one.” 

The shark turned slowly on his back, 
and, instead of grabbing at the bait, seemed 
to draw it by gentle suction into that ca- 
| pacious throat, ready to blow it out in a 
moment if it was not all right. 

The moment the bait was drawn out of 


| 
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sight, Staines completed the circuit: the 
bottle exploded with a fury that surprised 
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him and every body who saw it; a ton of 
water tlew into the air, and came down in 
spray, and a gory carcass floated, belly up- 
permost, visibly staining the blue water. 

There was a roar of amazement and ap- 
plause. 

The carcass was towed alongside, at Tad- 
caster’s urgent request, and then the power 
of the explosion was seen. Confined, first 
by the bottle, then by the meat, then by 
the fish, and lastly by the water, it had ex- 
ploded with tenfold power, had blown the 
brute’s head into a million atoms, and had 
even torn a great furrow in its carcass, ex- 
posing three feet of the backbone. 

Taddy gloated on his enemy, and began 
to pick up again from that hour. 


The wind improved, and, as usual in that 
latitude, scarcely varied a point. They had 
a pleasant time. Private theatricals, and 
other amusements, till they got to latitude 
26° S., and longitude 27° W. Then the trade- 
wind deserted them. Light and variable 
winds succeeded. 

The master complained of the chronome- 
ters, and the captain thought it his duty to 
verify or correct them: and so shaped his 
course for the island of Tristan d’Acunha, 
then lying a little way out of his course. I 
ought, perhaps, to explain to the general 
reader that the exact position of this island 
being long ago established and recorded, it 
was an infallible guide to go by in verifying 
a ship’s chronometers. 

Next day the glass fell all day, and the 
captain said he should double reef top-sails 
at night-fall, for something was brewing. 

The weather, however, was fine, and the 
ship was sailing very fast, when, about half 
an hour before sunset, the mast-head man 
hailed that there was a balk of timber in 
sight, broad on the weather bow. 

The signal-man was sent up, and said it 
looked like a raft. 

The captain, who was on deck, leveled 
his glass at it, and made it out a raft, with 
a sort of rail to it, and the stump of a 
mast. 

He ordered the officer of the watch to 
keep the ship as close to the wind as possi- 
ble. He should like to examine it, if he 
could. 

The master represented respectfully that 
it would be unadvisable to beat to wind- 
ward for that. “I have no faith in our 
chrchometers, Sir, and it is important to 


maké the island before dark: fogs rise here | 


so suddenly.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bolt; then I suppose we 
must let the raft go.” 

“MAN ON THE RAFT TO WINDWARD!” hail- 
ed the signal-man. 

This electrified the ship. The captain ran 
up the mizzen rigging and scanned the raft, 
now nearly abeam. 


“Tt isa man!” he cried, and was about to 
alter the ship’s course, when, at that mo- 
ment the signal-man hailed again : 

“IT IS A CORPSE.” 

“ How d’ye know ?” 

“ By the gulls.” 

Then succeeded an exciting dialogue be- 
tween the captain and the master, who, be- 
ing in his department, was very firm; and 
went so far as to say he would not answei 
for the safety of the ship if they did not 
sight the land before dark. 

The captain said, “ Very well,” and took 
a turn or two. But at last he said, “No. 
Her Majesty’s ship must not pass a raft with 
aman on it, dead or alive.” 

He then began to give the necessary or- 
ders, but before they were out of his mouth 
a fatal interruption occurred. 

Tadcaster ran into Dr. Staines’s cabin. 
crying, “A raft with a corpse close by !” 

Staines sprang to the quarter port to see, 
and, craning eagerly out, the lower port 
chain, which had not been well secured, 
slipped, the port gave way, and, as his whole 
weight rested on it, canted him headlong 
into the sea. 

A smart seaman in the fore-chains saw the 
accident, and instantly roared out, “ Man 
OVERBOARD!” a cry that sends a thrill 
through a ship’s very ribs. 

Another smart fellow cut the life-buoy 
adrift so quickly that it struck the water 
within ten yards of Staines. 

The officer of the watch, without the in- 
terval of half a moment, gave the right or- 
ders, in the voice of a Stentor: 

“ Let go life-buoy. 

“ Life-boat’s crew away. 

“Hands shorten sail. 

“Mainsel up. 

“ Main-topsel to mast.” 

These orders were executed with admira- 
ble swiftness. Meantime there was a mighty 
rush of feet throughout the frigate, every 
hatchway was crammed with men eager to 
force their way on deck. 

In five seconds the middy of the watch 
and half her crew were in the lee cutter, 
fitted with Clifford’s apparatus. 

| “Lower away!” cried the excited officer ; 
|“the others will come down by the pend- 
| ants.” 

| The man stationed, sitting on the bottom 
| boards, eased away roundly, when suddenly 
| there was a hitch—the boat would go no 
| farther. 

“Lower away there in the cutter! Why 
don’t you lower?” screamed the captain, 
who had come over to leeward expecting to 
see the boat in the water. 

“The rope has swollen, Sir, and the pend- 
| ants won't unreeve,” cried the middy, in 
| agony. 
| “Volunteers for the weather boat!” shout- 
| ed the first lieutenant ; but the order was un- 
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necessary, for more than the proper number | might. He was followed in about a min- 


were in her already. jute by the other sound boat powerfully 
“ Plug in—lower away.” manned; and both boats melted away into 
But mishaps never come singly. Searcely | the night. 
id this boat gone a foot from the davit than There was a long and anxious suspense, 


the volunteer who was acting as cockswain, | during which it became pitch-dark, and the 
n reaching out for something, inadvertently | ship burned blue-lights to mark her position 


let go the line which, in Kynaston’s appara- | more plainly to the crews that were groping 


tus, keeps the tackles hooked; consequent- | the sea for that beloved passenger. 

, down went the boat and crew twenty} Captain Hamilton had no doubt that the 
feet, with a terrific crash; the men were| fate of Staines was decided, one way or 
struggling for their lives, and the boat was | other, long before this; but he kept quiet 
stove. until he saw the plain signs of a squall at 

But meantime, more men having been) hand. Then, as he was responsible for the 
sent into the lee cutter, their weight caused | safety of boats and ship, he sent up rockets 
the pendants to render, and the boat got | to recall them. 


afloat, and was soon employed picking up The cutter came alongside first. Lights 
the struggling crew. | were poured on her, and quavering voices 
Seeing this, Lieutenant Fitzroy collected | asked, ‘‘ Have you got him ?” 
some hands, and lowered the life-boat gig, | The answer was dead silence, and sorrow- 
which was fitted with common tackles, got | full, drooping heads. 
down into her himself by the falls, and,} Sadly and reluctantly was the order given 
pulling round to windward, shouted to the | to hoist the boat in. 
signal-man for directions. | Then the gig came alongside. Fitzroy 


Che signal-man was at his post, and had | seated in her, with his hands before his 
fixed his eye on the man overboard, as his | face; the men gloomy and sad. 
duty was: but his messmate was in the | “GONE! GONE!’ 
stove boat, and he had cast one anxious look | Soon the ship was battling a heavy 
down to see if he was saved, and, sad to} squall. 
relate, in that one moment he had lost sight At midnight all quiet again, and hove to. 
of Staines: the sudden darkness—there was | Then, at the request of many, the bell was 
no twilight—confused him more, and the| tolled, and the ship’s company mustered 
hip had increased her drift. bare-headed, and many a stout seaman in 
Fitzroy, however, made a rapid calcula- | tears, as the last service was read for Chris- 
tion, and pulled to windward with all his | topher Staines. 


BABY AND MUSTARD PLAYING BALL. 
A FLORIDA INCIDENT. 


Noon in the tropics, blue and bright, | And the spice of the oleander flies 
Under the palm-tree stands upright ; Under the lids of his sleepy eyes ; 
The dew of the rainbow is burned in the glare, | And a cypress-vine hath blown a score 
But it leaves a dazzle and flush in the air; | Of scarlet blooms on the puncheon floor 


And the breath of the fragrant mouth of June | Over the floor and the rustic hall 
Is sweet with the spices of summer noon. Where baby and Mustard are playing ball: 
| Baby a round little one-summer man, 


Under the shattuck and lemon trees And Mustard a pickle of black-and-tan. 
Grandpa dozes away at ease ; 

The partridge-pea, with its crimson hood, A sweet little rustic scene it is 

Is scattered about like drops of blood; Of tropical splendor and homely bliss. 


Slips into his slumber, and interweaves 

A dream of the arrows parting the leaves, 

And the gallant fellows who fell with Dade | Till Mustard catches it, hand over hand, 

In the reddened grass of the Everglade, | And rolls outside, with a bump, on the sand; 

And the Colonel-Governor going to dine, | And grandpa dozes and inly grieves, 

With his own blood red in the cups of wine. | As he dreams of the arrows parting the leaves ; 
| While baby backs on his limber wrist, 


‘ PEO - 
| Holding the bone-rattle fast in his fist, 


| The sunburned baby, as brown as a nut, 
Tosses the ball in the broad log-hut, 


The polliceana’s panicles, 


With bird-of-paradise plume and bells, | And over the stoop, with a stumble and fall, 
Are steeped in sun, till petals are rolled | For Mustard and baby are playing ball. 

In tiny edging of scalloped gold ; | 

And the Cape jessamine’s scented snow Chubby and saucy, my brave little man, 


Breathes in the fragrance and in the glow; | Collar and tousle the black-and-tan, 
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For he can bound and bounce with the ball, 
While you, my little one, have to crawl, 
And flower and foliage fence you in 

The porches of yellow jessamine. 

3ut outside meadows have daffadowndillies, 
And all the lake margin is white with lilies, 
Where the shadows of flying paroquets, 
Green and gold in the quivering heats, 
Seem to plunge in the water, and skim 

In a cool refreshing under-swim ; 

Far under the nosing alligator, 

Whose bubbling spine along the water 
Startles the shadowy-white egret 

Out of the border of emerald wet; 

While grandpa dozes and dreams again 

Of an old wound opened with fresh red stain, 
And knows not baby has on all fours 

Crept and tumbled quite out-of-doors, 

Nor hears the mocking-bird’s mimic call 

Of baby and Mustard playing ball. 


Spirza japonicas, prince’s-feather, 

Dahlias and asters crammed together ; 
Lilacs, laburnums, virgin’s-grace, 

And passion-flower in blue and lace; 
Catch-fly and cockscomb, crimson ruffed, 
Portulaccas and candy-tuft ; 

Orchids, pinks, and anemones, 

The myriad phlox and argemones ; 
Marigold, heart’s-ease, violet, 

Verbenas and pansies, mignonette ; 
Sensitive plants and the rose of Sharon, 
Adam’s-needle and rod of Aaron— 
Growing together, the wild and tame, 
And more that the florist can not name, 
For every spear-grass shows a comb, 
And weeds in flower are quite at home. 
A jolly play-ground this for the man 
Playing at ball with the black-and-tan, 
And mamma away at her spinning-wheel ; 
While grandpa, shuddering, seems to feel 
The Indian arrow-head scrape the bone, 
And awakes with a sudden sigh or groan— 
Awakes for a hasty glance and call 

To baby and Mustard playing ball. 


Grand is the golden Florida June 

In the sweet of the fragrant afternoon, 

In vital being so rich and rife; 

The lake’s white pebbles are sparks of life, 
And the fountain, bubbling hour by hour, 
Blooms in a beautiful foamy flower, 

With stamen and pistils of prismy spray, 
And pollen of sunshine blowing away. 

But baby, with crab-like lurch and crawl, 
And frisky Mustard, had lost the ball, 
When out of the portulacca bed 

There shoots a cone-shaped, scaly head. 
The red blood curdles and hard bones quake 
At the whir of the deadly rattlesnake 

Not a foot from the baby’s chubby fist, 
His clinchéd corals and lifted wrist— 

Too late for help: no bullet could fly 
Before the little one has to die. 


|Oh! God of mercy! how dread a screen 
|'To draw before the beautiful scene! 
| All life and loveliness! at a breath 
|The horror and shudder of sudden death! 





A little white dove, whose tender plumes 
Scarce beat the air with their feathery flumes, 
Plucked by a cruel hand, and the spit 

| Sent quivering, bleeding, quite through it; 
| A little white bud that’s pulled apart 

To the pink of its innocent little heart, 
That might have given some joy, we know, 
Had it been left alone to blow: 

All cruel things that we do each day 

Sum and complete themselves in the way 
The cruel snake, with its cuspéd fang, ? 
Out of the portulaccas sprang. 


Careless, unconscious, brave little one, 
Tawny and ripe in the Florida sun, 
Chubby and naked, with nut-like fist, 

He smites with a baby’s random wrist. 
The coiled snake struck, in collisive battle, 
His poison fangs—in the baby’s rattle! 





Te Deum laudamus! <A baser cause 

Has stirred and wakened a people’s applause, 
When a shouting army, in rank on rank, 
Have crowded the churches just to thank 
Their God, with vocal and brazen din, 
That he has permitted them so to sin. 

But here—stay, tarry your glad surprise— 
A Florida rattlesnake never flies. 

The beauty of swiftly recovered coil, 
Sudden and smooth as the glide of oil, 
And the shuddering beat of his deadly hum 
Is the rattlesnake’s rallying tenor drum. 


Courage! little one, chubby and tough, 
3ut surely now you have done enough ? 
Not, with your baby and naked hands, 
To grapple the pretty thing in the sands? 
Yet grandpa’s shout and mamma’s scream 
Burst like life in a startled dream. 

Too late; but Mustard has heard the call, 
And goes for the snake instead of the ball. 


Tug and twist, and a sudden jerk— 

Bravo! Mustard has done the work! 

Limp, with the life beginning to fail 

Down to the tip of his rattle-tail, . 
While grandpa powders away at his head, 
And—ruins the portulacca bed. 

And this, I gather, will do for all 

Of baby and Mustard playing ball 

In the fragrant Florida afternoon 

And juicy beauty of spicy June; 

And, like the snake, to end with a tale— 
One dog in the world there is, ‘‘ not for sale.” 


Jesus, who loveth and chasteneth 

Some to mercy and some to death! 
Blesséd are such as receive His grace, 
And in their little ones see His face. 
Witt Watiace Harney. 
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THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MAN IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
N the great emergencies of life we feel, or 
we act, as our dispositions incline us. 
But we never think. 
blank as she descended the stairs. On her 
way down she was conscious of nothing but 


the one headlong impulse to get to the libra- | 


ry in the shortest possible space of time. A’r- 
rived at the door, the impulse eapriciously 
left her. She stopped on the mat, wonder- 
ing why she had hurried herself, with time 
to spare. Her heart sank; the fever of her 
excitement changed suddenly to a chill as 
she faced the closed door, and asked herself 
the question, Dare I go in? 

Her own hand answered her. 
it to turn the handle of the lock. 
again helplessly at her side. 

The sense of her own irresolution wrung 
from her a low exclamation of despair. Faint 
as it was, it had apparently not passed un- 
heard. The door was opened from within— 
and Horace stood before her. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the 
room. But he never followed her in. He 
stood in the doorway, and spoke to her, keep- 
ing the door open with his hand. 

“Do you mind waiting here for me?” he 
asked. 


She lifted 
It dropped 


‘ . . . | 
She looked at him, in vacant surprise, 


doubting whether she had heard him aright. 
“Tt will not be for long,” he wenton. “I 
am far too anxious to hear what you have to 


tell me to submit to any needless delays. The | 


truth is, I have had a message from Lady 
Janet.” 

(From Lady Janet! What could Lady 
Janet want with him, at a time when she 
was bent on composing herself in the retire- 
ment of her own room ?) 

“T ought to have said two messages,” Hor- 
ace proceeded. “ The first was given to me 
on my way down stairs. Lady Janet wished 
tosee me immediately. Isentanexcuse. A 
second message followed. Lady Janet would 
accept no excuse. If I refused to go to her 
I should be merely obliging her to come to 
me. Itis impossible to risk being interrupt- 
ed in that way; my only alternative is to get 


the thing over as soon as possible. * Do you | 


mind waiting ?” 

“Certainly not. Have you any idea of 
what Lady Janet wants with you ?” 

“No. Whatever it is, she shall not keep 
me long away from you. You will be quite 
alone here; I have warned the servants not 
to show any one in.” With those words he 
left her. 

Mercy’s first sensation was a sensation of 
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Mercy’s mind was a} 


relief—soon lost in a feeling of shame at the 
weakness which could welcome any tempo- 
| rary relief in such a position as hers. The 
emotion thus roused merged, in its turn, 
into a sense of impatient regret. “ But for 
Lady Janet’s message,” she thought to her- 
self, “I might have known my fate by this 
time !” 

The slow minutes followed each other 
drearily. She paced to and fro in the li- 
brary, faster and faster, under the intoler- 
able irritation, the maddening uncertainty 
of her own suspense. Ere long, even the 
spacious room seemed to be too small for 
her. The sober monotony of the long book- 
lined shelves oppressed and offended her. 
She threw open the door which led into 
the dining-room, and dashed in, eager for 
a change of objects, athirst for more space 
and more air. 

At the first step she checked herself; root- 
ed to the spot, under a sudden revulsion of 
| feeling which quieted her in an instant. 

The room was only illuminated by the 
waning fire-light. A man was obscurely 
visible, seated on the sofa, with his elbows 
on his knees and his head resting on his 
hands. He looked up as the open door let 
|in the light from the library lamps. The 
mellow glow reached his face and revealed 
| Julian Gray. 

Mercy was standing with her back to the 
light; her face being necessarily hidden in 
deep shadow. He recognized her by her fig- 
ure, and by the attitude into which it uncon- 
sciously fell. That unsought grace, that 
lithe long beauty of line, belonged to but 
one woman in the house. 
proached her. 

“T have been wishing to see you,” he said, 
“and hoping that accident might bring 
about some such meeting as this.” 

He offered her a chair. Mercy hesitated 
before she took her seat. This was their 
| first meeting alone since Lady Janet had 
|interrupted her at the moment when she 
was about to confide to Julian the melan- 
choly story of the past. Was he anxious to 
seize the opportunity of returning to her con- 
fession? The terms in which he had-ad- 
| dressed her seemed to imply it. She put 
the question to him in plain words. 

“T feel the deepest interest in hearing all 
that you have still to confide to me,” he an- 
|swered. “But anxious as I may be, I will 
not hurry you. I will wait, if you wish it.” 

“T am afraid I must own that I do wish 
| it,” Merey rejoined. “ Not on my account— 
| but because my time is at the disposal of 
| Horace Holmcpoft. I expect to see him in a 
| few minutes.” 


| 
} 


He rose, and ap- 


} 
| 
| 
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“Could you give me ieee few minutes ?” | | at stake ; ites is whe, a utile ptide j 
Julian asked. “I have something on my| such love as hers, which will ignore the 
side to say to you which I think you ought | plainest discovery and deny the most unan- 
to know before you see any one—Horace} swerable truth. I am firmly convinced— 
himself included.” from my own knowledge of her character, 

He spoke with a certain depression of tone and from what I have observed in her to- 
which was not associated with her previous day—that she will find some excuse for re- 
experience of him. His face looked prema- fusing to hear your confession. And more 
turely old and care-worn in the red light of than that, I believe (if the exertion of her 
the fire. Something had plainly happened to influence can do it) that she will leave no 
sadden and to disappoint him since they | means untried of preventing you from ac- 
had last met. knowledging your true position here to any 

“JT willingly offer you all the time that I living creature. I take a serious responsi- 
have at my own command,” Mercy replied. | bility on myself in telling you this—and [| 
“Does what you have to tell me relate to | don’t shrink from it. You ought to know, 
Lady Janet?” and you shall know, what trials and what 

He gave her no direct reply. ‘What I temptations may yet lie before you.” 
have to tell you of Lady Janet,” he said, He paused—leaving Mercy time to com- 
gravely, “is soon told. So far as she is con- pose herself, if she wished to speak to him. 
cerned you have nothing more to dread. She felt that there was a necessity for her 
Lady Janet knows all.” speaking to him. He was plainly not aware 

Even the heavy weight of oppression | that Lady Janet had already written to her 
caused by the impending interview with to defer her promised explanation. This 
Horace failed to hold its place in Merey’s | circumstance was in itself a confirmation of 
mind when Julian answered her in those the opinion which he had expressed. She 
words. ought to mention it to him; she tried to 

“Come into the lighted room,” she said,! mention it to him. But she was not equal 
faintly. “It is too terrible to hear you say to the effort. The few simple words in 
that in the dark.” | which he had touched on the tie that bound 

Julian followed her into the library. Her, Lady Janet to her had wrung ‘her heart. 
limbs trembled under her. She dropped into | Her tears choked her. She could only sign 
a chair, and shrank under his great bright | to him to go on. 
eyes, as he stood by her side looking sadly| “You may wonder at my speaking so pos- 
down on her. itively,” he continued, “ with nothing better 

“Lady Janet knows all!” she repeated, | than my own conviction to justify me. | 
with her head on ler breast, and the tears! can only say that I have watched Lady Janet 
falling slowly over her cheeks. ‘Have you | too closely to feel any doubt. I saw the 
told her ?” moment in which the trnth flashed on her, 

“T have said nothing to Lady Janet or to as plainly as I now see you. It did not dis- 
any one. Your confidence is a sacred confi-| close itself gradually—it burst on her, as it 
dence to me, until you have spoken first.” burst on me. She suspected nothing—she 

“Has Lady Janet said any thing to you?” | was frankly indignant at your sudden inter- 

“Not aword. She has looked at you with ference and your strange language—until 
the vigilant eyes of love ; she has listened to | the time came in which you pledged your- 
you with the quick hearing of love—and she | self to produce Mercy Merrick. Then (and 
has found her own way to the truth. She then only) the truth broke on her mind, 
will not speak of it to me—she will not) trebly revealed to her in your words, your 
speak of it to any living creature. I only | voice, and your look. Then (and then only) 
know now how dearly she loved you. In| I saw a marked change come over her, and 
spite of herself she clings to you still. Herj| remain in her while she remained in the 
life, poor soul, has been a barren one; un-| room. I dread to think of what she may do 
worthy, miserably unworthy of such a na-| in the first reckless despair of the discovery 
ture as hers. Her marriage was loveless and | that she has made. I distrust—though God 
childless. She has had admirers, but never, | knows Iam not naturally a suspicious man— 
in the higher sense of the word, a friend. | the most apparently trifling events that are 
All the best years of her life have been wast- | now taking place about us. You have held 
ed in the unsatisfied longing for something | nobly to your resolution to own the truth. 
tolove. At the end of her life you have filled | Prepare yourself, before the evening is over, 
the void. Her heart has found its youth | to be tried and tempted again.” 
again, through you. At her age—at any Mercy lifted her head. Fear took the 
age—is such a tie as this to be rudely bro-| place of grief in her eyes, as they rested in 
ken at the mere bidding of circumstances ? | startled inquiry on Julian’s face. 

No! She will suffer any thing, risk any| “How is it possible that temptation can 
thing, forgive any thing, rather than own, | come to me now?” she asked. 

even to herself, that she has.been deceived} “I will leave it to events to answer that 
in you. There is more than her happiness question,” he said. “ You will not have long 
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to wait. hh the mean time I have put | 
you on your gué rd.” He stooped, and spoke 
his next words earnestly, close at her ear. | 


“Hold fast by the admirable courage which | v 


you have shown thus far,” he went on. | 

“Suffer any thing rather than suffer the) 
degradation of yourse If. Be the woman 
whom I once spoke of—the woman I still | 
have in my mind—who can nobly reveal | 
the noble nature that is in her. And never 
forget this—my faith in you is as firm as 
ever !” 

She looked at him proudly and gratefully. 

“T am pledged to justify your faith in 
me,” she said. “I have put it out of my 
own power to yield. Horace has my prom- 
ise that I will explain every thing to him, 
in this room.” 

Julian started. 

“Has Horace himself asked it of you?” he 
inquired. “He, at least, has no suspicion 
of the truth.” 

“ Horace has appealed to my duty to him | 
as his betrothed wife,” she answered. “He 
has the first claim to my confidence—he re- | 
sents my silence, and he has a right to resent 
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In tliess simple words she tried her pow- 
ers of persuasion on him for the first time. 
Between perplexity and distress Julian 
ras, for the moment, at a loss how to an- 
swer her. The love for Merey which he 
dared not acknowledge was as vital a feel- 
ing in him as the faith in her which he had 
been free to avow. To refuse any thing 
that she asked of him in her sore need— 
and, more even than that, to refuse to hear 
the confession which it had been her first 


|impulse to make to him—these were cruel 


sacrifices to his sense of what was due to 
Horace and of what was due to himself. 
But shrink as he might, even from the ap- 
pearance of deserting her, it was impossible 
for him (except under a reserve which was 
almost equivalent to a denial) to grant her 
request. 

“All that I can do I will do,” he said. 
“The door shall be left unclosed, and I will 
remain in the next room, on this condition, 
that Horace knows of it as well as you. I 
should be unworthy of your confidence in 
me if I consented to be a listener on any 
other terms. You understand that, I am 


it. Terrible as it will be to open his eyes to | sure, as well as I do.” 
the truth, I must do it if he asks me.” | She had never thought of her proposal to 
She was looking at Julian while she spoke. | him in this light. _Woman-like, she had 
The old longing to associate with the hard | thought of nothing but the comfort of hav- 
trial of the confession the one man who had | ing him near her. She understood him now. 
felt for her, and believed in her, revived un- | A faint flush of shame rose on her pale cheeks 
der another form. If she could only know, | as she thanked him. He delicately relieved 
while she was saying the fatal words to| her from her embarrassment by putting a 
Horace, that Julian was listening too, she | question which naturally occurred under 
would be encouraged to meet the worst that | the circumstances. 
could happen! As the idea crossed her| “Where is Horace all this time?” he ask- 
mind, she observed that Julian was looking | ed. ‘ Why is he not here?” 
toward the door through which they had “He has been called away,” she answer- 
lately passed. In an instant she saw the | ed, “by a message from Lady Janet.” 
means to herend. Hardly waiting to hear| The reply more than astonished Julian ; 
the few kind expressions of sympathy and | it seemed almost to alarm him. He return- 
approval which he addressed to her, she | ed to Mercy’s chair; he said to her, eagerly, 
hinted timidly at the proposal which she | “ Are you sure ?” 


had now to make to him. | “Horace himself told me that Lady Janet 
“ Are you going back into the next room ?” | had insisted on seeing him.” 


“Not if you object to it,” he replied. “Not long ago. He asked me to wait for 
“T don’t object. I want you to be there.” | him here while he went up stairs.” 
“After Horace has joined you?” Julian’s face darkened ominously. 
“Yes. After Horace has joined me.” | “This confirms my worst fears,” he said. 
“Do you wish to see me when it is over?” | “Have you had any communication with 
She summoned her resolution, and told | Lady Janet ?” 
him frankly what she had in her mind. Mercy replied by showing him his aunt’s 
“T want you to be near me while I am) note. He read it carefully through. 
speaking to Horace,” she said. “Itwillgive| “Did I not tell you,” he said, “that she 
me courage if I can feel that I am spe aking | | would find some excuse for refusing to hear 
to you as well as to him. I can count on | | your confession? She begins by delaying it, 
your sympathy—and sympathy is so pre- | | simply to gain time for something else which 
cious to me now! Am I asking too much, | she has it in her mind to do. When did you 
if I ask you to leave the door unclosed, when | receive this note? Soon after you went up 
you go back to the dining-room ? Think of | stairs ?” 
the dreadful trial—to him as well astome!| “Abouta quarter of an hour after, as well 
I am only a woman; I am afraid I may sink | as I can guess.” 


she asked. | “ When ?” 





under it, if I have no friend near me. And “Do you know what happened down here 
I have no friend but you.” 


| after you left us ?” 
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“ Horace told me that Lady Janet had of- 
fered Miss Roseberry the use of her boudoir.” 

“ Any more ?” 

“He said that you had shown her the 
way to the room.” 

“Did he tell you what happened after 
that ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I must tell you. If I can do noth- 
ing more in this serious state of things, I 
can at least prevent your being taken by 
surprise. In the first place, it is right you 
should know that I had a motive for accom- 
panying Miss Roseberry to the boudoir. I 


was anxious (for your sake) to make some | 


appeal to her better self—if she had any bet- | 
ter self to address. I own I had doubts of 


my success—judging by what I had already | 


seen of her. My doubts were confirmed. In 
the ordinary intercourse of life I should 


merely have thought her a commonplace, un- | 
interesting woman. Seeing her as I saw her | 


while we were alone—in other words, pene- 
trating below the surface—I have never, in 
all my sad experience, met with such a hope- 
lessly narrow, mean, and low nature as hers. 
Understanding, as she could not fail to do 
what the sudden change in Lady Janet’s be- 


havior toward her really meant, her one idea | 
was to take the cruelest possible advantage | 


ofit. So far from feeling any consideration 
for you, she was only additionally imbit- | 
tered toward you. She protested against 
your being permitted to claim the merit of 
placing her in her right position here by 


your own voluntary avowal of the truth. | 


She insisted on publicly denouncing you, 
and on forcing Lady Janet to dismiss you, 
unheard, before the whole household! ‘ Now | 
Ican havemyrevenge! At last Lady Janet 
is afraid of me!’ Those were herown words 
—I am almost ashamed to repeat them— 
those, on my honor, were her own words! 


Every possible humiliation to be heaped on | 


you; no consideration to be shown for Lady 
Janet’s age and Lady Janet’s position ; noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, to be allowed to in- 
terfere with Miss Roseberry’s vengeance and 
Miss Roseberry’s triumph! There is this 
woman’s shameless view of what is due to 
her, as stated by herself in the plainest 
terms. I kept my temper; I did all I could 


to bring her to a better frame of mind. I} 


might as well have pleaded—I won’t say 
with a savage; savages are sometimes ac- 
cessible to remonstrance, if you know how 
to reach them—I might as well have plead- 
ed with a hungry animal to abstain from 
eating while food was within its reach. I 
had just given up the hopeless effort in dis- 
gust, when Lady Janet’s maid appeared with 
a message for Miss Roseberry from her mis- 
tress: ‘My lady’s compliments, ma’am, and 
she will be glad to see you at your earliest 
convenience, in her room.’ ” 

Another surprise! Grace Roseberry in- 


vited to an interview with Lady Janet!  [t 
would have been impossible to have believed 
it, if Julian had not heard the invitation giv- 
en with his own ears. 

“She instantly rose,” Julian proceeded, 
“<JT won’t keep her ladyship waiting a mo- 
ment,’ she said; ‘show me the way.’ She 
signed to the maid to go out of the room 
first, and then turned round and spoke to 
me from the door. I despair of describing 
| the insolent exultation of her manner, | 
| can only repeat her words: ‘This is exactly 
| What I wanted! I had intended to insist 
on seeing Lady Janet: she saves me the 
|trouble. I am infinitely obliged to her 
\W ith that she nodded to me, and closed the 
| door. I have not seen her, I have not heard 
of her since. For all I know, she may be 
still with my aunt, and Horace may have 
| found her there when he entered the room.” 

“What can Lady Janet have to say to 
her?” Mercy asked, eagerly. 

“It is impossible even to guess. When 
you found me in the dining-room I was con- 
| sidering that very question. I can not im- 
agine that any neutral ground can exist on 





| 
| 


, which it is possible for Lady Janet and this 


woman to meet. In her present frame of 
mind she will in all probability insult Lady 
Janet before she has been five minutes in 
\the room. I own I am completely puzzled. 
| The one conclusion I can arrive At is that 
| the note which my aunt sent to you, the pri- 
| vate interview with Miss Roseberry which 
/has followed, and the summons to Horace 
| which has succeeded in its turn, are all links 
}in the same chain of events, and are all 
| tending to that renewed temptation against 
| | Which I have already warned you.” 
| Mercy held up her hand for silence. She 
| looked toward the door that opened on the 
| hall; had she heard a footstep outside? No. 
| All was still. Not a sign yet of Horace’s re- 
| turn. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ what would I not 
| give to know what is going on up stairs!” 

“ You will soon know it now,” said Julian. 
“Tt is impossible that our present uncertain- 
ty can last much longer.” 

He turned away, intending to go back to 
the room in which she had found him. Look- 
ing at her, situation from a man’s point of 
view, he naturally assumed that the besi 
service he could now render to Mercy would 
be to leave her to prepare herself for the in- 
terview with Horace. Before he had taken 
three steps away from her she showed him 
the difference between the woman’s point 
of view and the man’s. The idea of consid- 
ering beforehand what she should say never 
entered her mind. In her horror of being 
left by herself at that critical moment, she 
forgot every other consideration. Even the 
warning remembrance of Horace’s jealous 
distrust of Julian passed away from her, for 
the moment, as completely as if it never had 
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a place in her memory. “Don’t leave me 4 
she eried. “I can’t wait here alone. Come 
back —eome back!” 

She rose impulsively while she spoke, as 
if to follow him into the dining-room, if he 
persisted in leaving her. 

A momentary expression of doubt crossed 
Julian’s face as he retraced his steps and 
signed to her to be seated again. Could she 
be depended on (he asked himself) to’ sus- 
tain the coming test of her resolution, when 
she had not courage enough to wait for 
events in a room by herself? Julian had 
vet to learn that a woman’s courage rises 
with the greatness of the emergency. Ask 
her to accompany you through a field in 
which some harmless cattle happen to be 
grazing, and it is doubtful, in nine cases 
out of ten, if she will do it. Ask her, as 
one of the passengers in a ship on fire, to 
help in setting an example of composure to 
the rest, and it is certain, in nine cases out 
of ten, that she willdoit. Assoon as Julian 
had taken a chair near her, Mercy was calm 
again. 4 

“Are you sure of your resolution?” he 
asked. 

“T am certain of it,” she answered, “as 
long as you don’t leave me by myself.” 

The talk between them dropped there. 
They sat together in silence, with their 


eyes fixed on the door, waiting for Horace | 


to come in. 

After the lapse of a few minutes their at- 
tention was attracted by a sound outside in 
the grounds. A carriage of some sort was 
plainly audible approaching the house. 

The carriage stopped; the bell rang; the 
front-door was opened. Had a visitor ar- 
rived? No voice could be heard making in- 
quiries. No footsteps but the servant’s foot- 
steps crossed the hall. A long pause follow- 
ed, the carriage remaining at the door. In- 
stead of bringing some one to the house, it 
had apparently arrived to take some one 
away. 

The next event was the return of the serv- 
ant to the front-door. They listened again. 
Again no second footstep was audible. The 
door was closed; the servant recrossed the 
hall; the earriage was driven away. Judg- 
ing by sounds alone, no one had arrived at 
the house, and no one had left the house. 

Julian looked at Merey. “ Do you under- 
stand this?” he asked. 

She silently shook her head. 

“Tf any person has gone away in the car- 
riage,” Julian went on, “that person can 
hardly have been a man, or we must have 
heard him in the hall.” 

The conclusion which her companion had 
just drawn from the noiseless departure of 
the supposed visitor raised a sudden doubt 
in Merey’s mind. 

“Go and inquire!” she said, eagerly. 

Julian left the room, and returned again, 
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after a brief absence, with signs of grave 
anxiety in his face and manner. 

“T told you I dreaded the most trifling 
events that were passing about us,” he said. 
“An event, which is far from being trifling, 
has just happened. The carriage which we 
heard approaching along the drive turns out 
to have been a cab sent for from the house. 
The person who has gone away in it—” 

“Ts a woman, as you supposed ?” 

“Tou 

Mercy rose excitedly from her chair. 

“Tt can’t be Grace Roseberry?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is Grace Roseberry.” 

“Has she gone away alone ?” 

“ Alone---after an interview with Lady. 
Janet.” 

“Did she go willingly ?” 

“She herself sent the servant for the cab.” 

“What does it mean ?” 

“Tt is useless to inquire. We shall soon 
know.” 

They resumed their seats, waiting, as 
they had waited already, with their eyes on 
the library door. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LADY JANET AT BAY. 

THE narrative leaves Julian and Merey 
for a while, and, ascending to the upper re- 
gions of the house, follows the march of 
events in Lady Janet’s room. 

The maid had delivered her mistress’s 
note to Mercy, and had gone away again on 
her second errand to Grace Roseberry in 
the boudoir. Lady Janet was seated at her 
writing-table, waiting for the appearance of 
the woman whom she had summoned to her 
presence. A single lamp diffused its mild 
light over the books, pictures, and busts 
round her, leaving the farther end of the 
room, in which the bed was placed, almost 
lost in obscurity. The works of art were 
all portraits; the books were all presenta- 
tion copies from the authors. It was Lady 
Janet’s fancy to associate her bedroom with 
memorials of the various persons whom she 
had known in the long course of her life— 
all of them more or less distinguished, most 
of them, by this time, gathered with the 
dead. 

She sat near her writing-table, lying back 
in her easy-chair—the living realization of 
the picture which Julian’s description had 
drawn. Her eyes were fixed on a photo- 
graphie likeness of Merey, which was so 
raised upon a little gilt easel as to enable 
her,to contemplate it under the full light of 
the lamp. The bright, mobile old face was 
strangely and sadly changed. The brow 
was fixed; the mouth was rigid; the whole 
face would have been like a mask, moulded 
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in the hardest forms of passive resistance 
and suppressed rage, but for the light and 
life still thrown over it by the eyes. There 
was something unutterably touching in the 
keen hungering tenderness of the look which 
they fixed on the portrait, intensified by an 
underlying expression of fond and patient 
reproach. The danger which Julian so wise- 
ly dreaded was in the rest of the face; the 


love which he had so truly described was in | 


the eyes alone. They still spoke of the cru- 


elly profaned affection which had been the | 


one immeasurable joy, the one inexhausti- 
ble hope, of Lady Janet’s closing life. The 
brow expressed nothing but her obstinate 
determination to stand by the wreck of that 
joy, to rekindle the dead ashes of that hope. 
The lips were only eloquent of her unflinch- 
ing resolution to ignore the hateful present 
and to save the sacred past. “ My idol may 
be shattered, but none of you shall know it. 
I stop the march of discovery; I extinguish 
the light of truth. Iam deaf to your words; 
I am blind to your proofs. At seventy years 
old, my idol is my life. It shall be my idol 
still.” 


The silence in the bedroom was broken 
by a murmuring of women’s voices outside 
the door. 

Lady Janet instantly raised herself in the 
chair, and snatched the photograph off the 
easel. She laid the portrait face downward 
among some papers on the table, then ab- 
ruptly changed her mind, and hid it among 
the thick folds of lace which clothed her 
neck and bosom. There was a world of 
love in the action itself, and in the sudden 
softening of the eyes which accompanied it. 
The next moment Lady Janet’s mask was 
on. Any superficial observer who had seen 
her now would have said, “This is a hard 
woman !” F 

The door was opened by the maid. Grace 
Roseberry entered the room. 

She advanced rapidly, with a defiant as- 
surance in her manner, and a lofty carriage 
of her head. She sat down in the chair, to 
which Lady Janet silently pointed, with a 
thump; she returned Lady Janet’s grave 
bow with a nod and a smile. Every move- 
ment and every look of the little, worn, 
white-faced, shabbily dressed woman ex- 
pressed insolent triumph, and said, as if in 
words, “ My turn has come!” 

“T am glad to wait on your ladyship,” she 
began, without giving Lady Janet an oppor- 
tunity of speaking first. “Indeed, I should 
have felt it my duty to request an interview, 
if you had not sent your maid to invite me 
up here.” 

“You would have felt it your duty to re- 
quest an interview ?” Lady Janet repeated, 
very quietly. “ Why?” 

The tone in which that one last word was 
spoken embarrassed Grace at the outset. It 


| established as great a distance between Lady 
Janet and herself as if she had been lifted in 
her chair and conveyed bodily to the other 
end of the room. 

“Tam surprised that your ladyship should 
/not understand me,” she said, struggling to 
;conceal her confusion. “Especially after 
| your kind offer of your own boudoir.” 
| Lady Janet remained perfectly unmoved, 

“T do not understand you,” she answered, 
| just as quietly as ever. 
Grace’s temper came to her assistance. 
|She recovered the assurance which had 
marked her first appearance on the scene, 

| “In that case,” she resumed, “I must en- 
| ter into particulars, in justice to myself, J] 
|can place but one interpretation on the ex- 
| traordinary change in your ladyship’s be- 
havior to me down stairs. The conduct of 
‘that abominable woman has, at last, open- 
ed your eyes to the deception that has been 
| practiced on you. For some reason of your 
own, however, you have not yet chosen to 
| recognize me openly. In this painful posi- 
tion something is Mue to my own self-re- 
spect. Ican not, and will not, permit Mercy 
Mérrick to claim the merit of restoring me to 
| my proper place in this house. After what I 
have suffered it is quite impossible for me 
to endure that. I should have requested 
an interview (if you had not sent for me) 
| for the express purpose of claiming this per- 
| son’s immediate expulsion from the house. 
| I claim it now as a proper concession to Me. 
| Whatever you or Mr. Julian Gray may do, I 
| will not tamely permit her to exhibit her- 
self as an interesting penitent. It is really 
a little too mueh to hear this brazen ad- 
venturess appoint her own time for explain- 
ing herself. It is too deliberately insulting 
to see her sail out of the room—with a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England opening 
the door for her—as if she was laying me 
under an obligation! I can forgive much, 
Lady Janet—including the terms in which 
you thought it decent to order me out of 
your house. I am quite willing to accept 
the offer of your boudoir, as the expression 
on your part of a better frame of mind. But 
even Christian Charity has its limits. The 
continued presence of that wretch under 
your roof is, you will permit me to remark, 
not only a monument of your own weak- 
ness, but a perfectly insufferable insult to 
Me.” . 

Then she stopped abruptly—not for want 
of words, but for want of a listener. 

Lady Janet was not even pretending to 
attend to her. Lady Janet, with a deliber- 
ate rudeness entirely foreign to her usual 
habits, was composedly busying herself in 
arranging the various papers scattered about 
the table. Some she tied together with lit- 
tle morsels of string ; some she placed under 
paper-weights ; some she deposited in the 
| fantastic pigeon-holes of a little Japanese 
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cabinet--working with a placid enjoyment | 


“You had nothing to say to me on the 


of her own orderly occupation, and perfect- | subject of Mercy Merrick ?” 


ly unaware, to all outward appearance, that | 
any second person was in the room. She 
locke “1 up, with her papers in both hands, 
when Grace stopped, and said, quietly, 

“Have you done ?” } 

“Ts your ladyship’s purpose in sending | 
for me to treat me with studied rudeness ?” 
Grace retorted, angrily. 

“My purpose in sending for you is to say 
something as soon as you will allow me the | 
opportunity.” 

The impenetrable composure of that reply 
took Grace completely by surprise. She had 
no retort ready. In sheer astonishment shé | 
waited silently, with her eyes riveted on the 
mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet put down her papers, and set- 
tled herself comfort: sbly in the easy-chair, 
preparatory to opening the interview on her 
side. 

“The little that I have to say to you,” 
she began, ‘‘ may be said in a question. Am 
I right in supposing that you have no pres- 
ent employment, and that a little advance in | 
money (delicately offered) would be very ac- 

septable to you ?” 

“Do you mean to insult me, Lady Janet ?” | 

“Certainly not. I mean to ask you a} 
question.” 

“ Your question is an insult.” 


“Nothing whatever. I am weary of hear- 


ing of Mercy Merrick. Have you any more 
questions to ask me ?” 


“T have one more.” 
“Yes?” 


“T wish to ask your ladyship whether you 


propose to recognize me in the presence of 


your household as the late Colonel Roseber- 
ry’s daughter ?” 

“T have already recognized you as a lady 
|in embarrassed circumstances, who has pe- 
| culiar claims on my consideration and for- 
bearance. If you wish me to repeat those 
words in the presence of the servants (ab- 
surd as it is), lam ready to comply with your 
request.” 

Grace’s temper began to get the better of 
her prudent resolutions. 

“Lady Janet!” she said; “this won't 
do. I must request you to express your- 
self plainly. You talk of my peculiar claims 
on your forbearance. What claims do you 
mean ?” 

“Tt will be painful to both of us if we en- 


| ter into details,” replied Lady Janet. “ Pray 
| don’t let us enter into details.” 


“T insist on it, madam.” 

“ Pray don’t insist on it.” 

Grace was deaf to remonstrance. 

“T ask you in plain words,” she went on, 


“My question is a kindness, if you will | “do you acknow ledge that you have been 


only understand it as it is intended. I don’t 
complain of your not understanding it. I 
don’t even hold you responsible for any one 


of the many breaches of good manners which | 


you have committed since you have been in 


some service to you, and you have repelled 


my advances. Lam sorry. Let us drop the | 


subject.” 


| deceived by an adventuress who has person- 


}ated me? Do you mean to restore me to my 


proper place in this house ?” 
Lady Janet returned to the arrangement 


| of her papers. 
this room. I was honestly anxious to be of | 


“Does your ladyship refuse to listen to 
me ?” 

Lady Janet looked up from her papers as 
| blandly as ever. 


Expressing herself in the most perfect | If you persist in returning to your delu- 
temper in those terms, Lady Janet resumed | sion,” she said, “ you will oblige me to per- 


the arrangement of her papers, and became 


unconscious once more of the presence of any | 


second person in the room. 

Grace opened her lips to reply with the 
utmost intemperance of an angry woman, 
and thinking better of it, controlled herself. 
It was plainly useless to take the violent 


way with Lady Janet Roy. Her age and | 


her social position were enough of them- | 
selves to repel any violence. She evident- | 
ly knew that, and trusted to it. Grace re- | 


solved to meet the enemy on the neutral | 


ground of politeness, as the most promising 
ground that she could occupy under present 
circumstances. 


“If I have said any thing hasty, I beg | 


to apologize to your ladyship,” she began. 


“May L ask if your only object in sending | 


for me was to inquire into my pecuniary af- 
fairs, with a view to assisting me ?” 

“That,” said Lady Janet, “ was my only 
object.” 


sist in returning to my papers.” 
“ What is my delusion, if you please ?” 

“Your delusion is expressed in the ques- 
tions you have just put to me. Your delu- 
| sion constitutes your peculiar claim on my 
forbearance. Nothing you can say or do 
| will shake my forbearance. When I first 
found you in the dining-room, I acted most 
| improperly ; I lost my temper. I did worse ; 
I was foolish enough and imprudent enough 
to send for a police officer. I owe you every 
possible atonement (afflicted as you are) for 
| treating you in that cruel manner. I offer- 
| ed you the use of my boudoir, as part of my 
atonement. I sent for you, in the hope that 
you would allow me to assist you, as part of 
my atonement. You may behave rudely to 
me, you may speak in the most abusive terms 
| of my adopted daughter; I will submit to 
any thing, as part of my atonement. So long 
| as you abstain from speaking on one painful 
| subject, I will listen to you with the greatest 


| 


| 
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pleasure. Whenever you return tothatsub-] “ My letters shall be followed by my wit- 
ject I shall return to my papers.” nesses,” she proceeded. 
Grace looked at Lady Janet with an evil “T shall refuse to receive your witnesses,” 
smile. “Refuse at your peril. I will appeal to 
“T begin to understand your ladyship,” | the law.” 
she said. “You are ashamed to acknowl- Lady Janet smiled. 
edge that you have been grossly imposed “T don’t pretend to much knowledge of 
upon. Your only alternative, of course, is | the subject,” she said; “ but I should be sur- 
to ignore every thing that has happened. | prised indeed if I discovered that you had 
Pray count on my forbearance. Iam not at | any claim on me which the law could enforce, 
all offended—I am merely amused. It is | However, let us suppose that you can set the 
not every day that a lady of high rank ex- | law in action. You know as well as I do 
hibits herself in such a position as yours to | that the only motive power which can do 
an obscure woman like me. Your humane | that is—money. Iam rich; fees, costs, and 
consideration for me dates, I presume, from all the rest of it are matters of no sort of 
the time when your adopted daughter set | Consequence tome. May I ask if you are in 
you the ex: imple, by ordering the police of- | the same position ?” 
ticer out of the room ?” The question silenced Grace. So far as 
Lady Janet’s composure was proof even | money was concerned, she was literally at 
against this assault on it. She gravely ac- | the end of her resources. Her only friends 
cepted Grace’s inquiry as a question address- | were friends in Canada. After what she had 
ed to her in perfect good faith. said to him in the boudoir, it would be quite 
“T am not at all surprised,” she replied, | useless to appeal to the sympathies of Julian 
“to find that my adopted daughter’s inter-| Gray. In the pecuniary sense, and in one 
ference has exposed her to misrepresenta- word, she was absolutely incapable of grati- 
tion. She ought to have remonstrated with | fying her own vindictive longings. And 
me privately before she interfered. But she | there sat the mistress of Mablethorpe House, 
has one fault—she is too impulsive. I have perfectly well aware of it. 
never, in all my experience, met with such Lady Janet pointed to the empty chair. 
a warm-hearted person as she is. Always | “Suppose you sit down again?” she sug- 
too considerate of others; always too for-| gested. “ The course of our interview seems 
getful of herself! The mere appearance of | to have brought us back to the question that 
the police officer placed you in a situation to ‘I asked you when you came into my room. 
appeal to her compassion, and her impulses | Instead of thre: itening me with the law, sup- 
carried her away as usual. My fault! All) pose you consider the propriety of permit- 
my fault!” ting me to be of some use to you. Jam in 
Grace changed her tone once more. She | the | habit of assisting ladies in embarrassed 
was quick enough to discern that Lady Janet | _ circumstances, and nobody knows of it but 
was a match for her with her own weapons. | my steward—who keeps the accounts—and 
“We have had enough of this,” she said. | myself. Once more, let me inquire if a lit- 
“It is time to be serious. Your adopted | tle advance of the pecuniary sort (delicately 
daughter (as you call her) is Mercy Merrick, | offered) would be acceptable to you ” 
and you know it.” Grace returned slowly to the chair that 
Lady Janet returned to her papers. | She had left. She stood by it, with one 
} 





“T am Grace Roseberry, whose name she | hand grasping the top rail, and with her 
has stolen—and you know that.” |eyes fixed in» mocking scrutiny on Lady 
Lady Janet went on with her papers. Janet’s face. 
Grace got up from her chair. “ At last your ladyship shows your hand,” 
“T accept your silence, Lady Janet,” she | she said. “ Hush-money !” 
said, “as an acknowledgment of your delib- | “You will send me back to my papers,” 
erate resolution to suppress the truth. You | rejoined Lady Janet. ‘ How obstinate you 
are evidently determined to receive the ad- |are re!” 
venturess as the true woman; and you don’t} Grace’s hand closed tighter and tighter 
scruple to face the consequences of that pro- | round the rail of the chair. Without wit- 
ceeding, by pretending to my face to believe | nesses, without means, without so much as 
that Iam mad. I will not allow myself toa refuge—thanks to her own coarse cruel- 
be impudently cheated out of my rights in ties of language and conduct—in the sym- 
this way. You will hear from me again, | pathies of others, the sense of her isolation 
madam, when the Canadian mail arrives in | and her helplessness was almost maddening 


| 
England.” iat that final moment. A woman of finer 


She walked toward the door. This time | sensibilities would have instantly left the 
Lady Janet answered, as readily and as ex-| room. Grace’s impenetrably hard and nar- 
plicitly as it was possible to desire. row mind impelled her to meet the emer- 

“T shall refuse to receive your letters,” she gency in a very different way. A last base 
said. vengeance, to which Lady Janet had volun- 
Grace returned a few steps, threateningly. | tarily exposed herself, was still within her 
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~ a 
reach. “For the present,” she thought, 
“there is but one way of being even with 
your ladyship. I can cost you as much as 
possible.” 

“Pray make some allowances for me, 
said. “Iam not obstinate—I am only a lit- 
tle awkward at matching the audacity of a 
lady of high rank. I shall improve with 
practice. My own language is, as I am pain- 
fully aware, only plain English. Permit 
me to withdraw it, and to substitute yours. 
What advance is your ladyship (delicately) 
prepared to offer me ?” 

Lady Janet opened a drawer, and took out 
her check-book. 

The moment of relief had come at last! 
The only question now left to discuss was 
evidently the question of amount. Lady 
Janet considered a little. The question of 
amount was (to her mind) in some sort a 
question of conscience as well. Her love for 
Mercy and her loathing for Grace, her hor- 
ror of seeing her darling degraded and her 
affection profaned by a public exposure, had 
hurried her—there was no disputing it— 
into treating an injured woman harshly. 
Hateful as Grace Roseberry might be, her 
father had left her, in his last moments, 
with Lady Janet’s full concurrence, to Lady 
Janet’s care. But for Mercy she would have 
been received at Mablethorpe House as Lady 


Janet’s companion, with a salary of one hun- | 


dred pounds a year. On the other hand, 
how long (with such a temper as she had 
revealed) would Grace have remained in 
the service of her protectress? She would 


probably have been dismissed in a few |} 


weeks, with a year’s salary to compensat® 
her, and with a recommendation to some 
suitable employment. What would be a 


fair compensation now? Lady Janet de- | 


cided that five years’ salary immediately 
given, and future assistance rendered if nec- 
essary, would represent a fit remembrance 
of the late Colonel Roseberry’s claims, and 
a liberal pecuniary acknowledgment of any 
harshness of treatment which Grace might 
have sustained at her hands. At the same 
time, and for the further satisfying of her 
own conscience, she determined to discover 
the sum which Grace herself would consider 
sufficient by the simple process of making 
Grace herself propose the terms. 

“It is impossible for me to make you an 
offer,” she said, “for this reason—your need 


of money will depend greatly on your future | 


plans. I am quite ignorant of your future 
plans.” 


“Perhaps your ladyship will kindly ad- | 


vise me?” said Grace, satirically. 
“Tean not altogether undertake to advise 


you,” Lady Janet replied. “I can only sup- | 
pose that you will searcely remain in En- | 


gland, where you have no friends. Wheth- 
er you go to law with me or not, you will 
surely feel the necessity of communicating 


* she 


| personally with your friends in Canada. 
Am I right?” 

| Grace was quite quick enough to under- 

stand this as it was meant. Properly inter- 

preted the answer signified—“If you take 

your compensation in money, it is under- 

stood, as part of the bargain, that you don’t 

remain in England to annoy me.” 

“Your ladyship is quite right,” she said. 
“T shall certainly not remain in England. 
I shall consult my friends—and,” she added, 
mentally, “go to law with you afterward, if 

| I possibly can, with your own money!” 

“You will return to Canada,” Lady Janet 
proceeded ; “and your prospects therewill 
be, probably, a little uncertain at first. Tak- 
ing this into consideration, at what amount 
do you estimate, in your own mind, the pe- 
cuniary assistance which you will require ?” 

“May I count on your ladyship’s kindness 
to correct me if my own ignorant caleula- 
tions turn out to be wrong?” Grace asked, 
innocently. 

Here again the words, properly interpret- 
ed, had a special signification of their own: 
“Tt is stipulated, on my part, that I put my- 
self up to auction, and that my estimate shall 
be regulated by your ladyship’s highest bid.” 
Thoroughly understanding the stipulation, 
| Lady Janet bowed, and waited gravely. 

Gravely, on her side, Grace began. 

“T am afraid I should want more than a 
hundred pounds,” she said. 

Lady Janet made her first bid. “I think 
80 too.” 

“More, perhaps, than two hundred ?” 

Lady Janet made her second bid. ‘“ Prob- 
ably.” 

“More than three hundred? Four hun- 
dred? Five hundred ?” 

Lady Janet made her highest bid. “Five 
hundred pounds will do,” she said. 

in spite of herself, Grace’s rising color be- 
trayed her ungovernable excitement. From 
her earliest childhood she had been accus- 
tomed to see shillings and sixpences careful- 
ly considered before they were parted with. 
She had never known her father to possess 
so much as five golden sovereigns at his own 
disposal (unencumbered by debt) in all her 
experience of him. The atmosphere in 
which she had lived and breathed was the 

| all-stifling one of genteel poverty. There 
was something horrible in the greedy eager- 
ness of her eyes as they watched Lady Janet, 
to see if she was really sufficiently in earnest 
to give away five hundred pounds sterling 
with a stroke of her pen. 

Lady Janet wrote the check in a few sec- 
| onds, and pushed it across the table. 

Grace’s hungry eyes devoured. the golden 
line, ‘“‘ Pay to myself or bearer five hundred 
pounds,” and verified the signature beneath, 
“Janet Roy.” Once sure of the money when- 
ever she chose to take it, the native mean- 
ness of her nature instantly asserted itself. 


. 
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She tossed her head, and let the check lie on 
the table, with an overacted appearance of 
caring very little whether she took it or not. 

“Your ladyship is not to suppose that I 
snap at your check,” she said. 

Lady Janet leaned back in her chair and 
closed her eyes. The very sight of Grace 
Roseberry sickened her. Her mind filled 
suddenly with the image of Mercy. She 
longed to feast her eyes again on that grand 
beauty, to fill her ears again with the melody 
of that gentle voice. 

“T require time to consider—in justice to 
my own self-respect,” Grace went on. 

Lady Janet wearily made a sign, granting 
time to consider. 

“Your ladyship’s boudoir is, | presume, 
still at. my disposal ?” 

Lady Janet silently granted the boudoir. 

“And your ladyship’s servants are at my 
orders, if I have occasion to employ them ?” 

Lady Janet suddenly opened her eyes. 
“The whole household is at your orders!” 
she cried, furiously. ‘Leave me!” 


Grace was far from being offended. If | 


any thing, she was gratified—there was a 
certain triumph in having stung Lady Janet 
into an open outbreak of temper. She in- 
sisted forthwith on another condition. 

“In the event of my deciding to receive 
the check,” she said, “I can not, consistent- 
ly with my own self-respect, permit it to be 
delivered to me otherwise than inclosed. 
Your ladyship will (if necessary) be so kind 
as to inclose it. Good-evening.” 

She sauntered to the door, looking from 
side to side, with an air of supreme dispar- 
agement, at the priceless treasures of art 
which adorned the walls. Her eyes dropped 
superciliously on the carpet (the design of a 
famous French painter), as if her feet conde- 
scended in walking over it. The audacity 
with which she had entered the room had 
been marked enough; it shrank to nothing 
before the infinitely superior proportions of 
the insolence with which she left it. 

The instant the door was closed Lady 
Janet rose from her chair. Reckless of the 
wintry chill in the outer‘air, she threw open 
one of the windows. “Pah!” she exclaimed, 
with a shudder of disgust, “the very air of 
the room is tainted by her!” 

She returned to her chair. Her mood 
changed as she sat down again—her heart 
was with Merey once more. “Oh, my love!” 


she murmured, “how low I have stooped, | 


how miserably I have degraded myself—and 
all for You!” The bitterness of the retro- 
spect was unendurable. The inbred force 
of the woman’s nature took refuge from it in 
an outburst of defiance and despair. ‘“ What- 
ever she has done, that wretch deserves it! 
Not a living creature in this house shall say 
she has deceived me. She has not deceived 
me—she loves me! 
she has given me her true name or not? She 


What do I care whether | 


| has given me her true heart. What right 
/had Julian to play upon her feelings and 
| pry into her secrets? My poor tempted, tor- 

tured child! I won’t hear her confession, 

Not another word shall she say to any living 
|; creature. Iam mistress—lI will forbid it at 
} once!” She snatched a sheet of note-paper 
| from the case; hesitated, and threw it from 
| her on the table. «Why not send for my 
| darling ?” she thought. “Why write?” She 
| hesitated once more, and resigned the idea. 
|“No! I can’t trust myself! I daren’t see 
| her yet!” 

She took up the sheet of paper again, and 
| wrote her second message to Mercy. This 
| time the note began fondly with a familiar 
| form of address. 


| “My pEAR CHILD,—I have had time to 
| think, and compose myself a little, since I 
| last wrote, requesting you to defer the ex- 
| planation which you had promised me. I 
already understand (and appreciate) the mo- 
| tives which led you to interfere as you did 
down stairs, and I now ask you to entirely 
abandon the explanation. It will, I am 
sure, be painful to you (for reasons of your 
own into which I have no wish to inquire) 
to produce the person of whom you spoke, 
and as you know already, I myself am wea- 
‘ry of hearing of her. Besides, there is real- 
| ly no need now for you to explain any thing. 
The stranger whose visits here have caused 
/us so much pain and anxiety will trouble 
/usno more. She leaves England of her own 
| free-will, after a conversation with me which 
has perfectly succeeded in composing and 
| Satisfying her. Not a word more, my dear, 
| to me, or to my nephew, or to any other hu- 
man creature, of what has happened in the 
| dining-room to-day. When we next meet, 
| let it be understood between us that the past 
|is henceforth and forever buried in oblivion. 
| This is not only the earnest request—it is, 
| if necessary, the positive command of your 
JANET Roy. 


| 
} 


mother and friend, 
| “P.S.—I shall find opportunities (before 
| you leave your room) of speaking separate- 
'ly to my nephew and to Horace Holmcroft. 
You need dread no embarrassment, when 


| you next meet them. I will not ask you to 
| answer my note in writing. Say yes, to the 

maid who will bring it to you, and I shall 
| know we understand each other.” 

After sealing the envelope which inclosed 
these lines, Lady Janet addressed it, as usual, 
to “Miss Grace Roseberry.” She was just 
rising to ring the bell, when the maid ap- 

peared with a message from the boudoir. 
_The woman’s tones and looks showed plain- 
ly that she had been made the object of 
Grace’s insolent self-assertion as well as her 
mistress. 
_ “If you please, my lady, the person down 
stairs wishes—” 
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Lady Janet, frowning contemptuously, in- 
terrupted the message at the outset. “I 
know what the person down stairs wishes. 
She has sent you for a letter from ine ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“ Any thing more ?” 

“She has sent one of the men-servants, 
my lady, for a cab. If your ladyship had | 
only heard how she spoke to him!” 

Lady Janet intimated by a sign that she | 
would rather not hear. She at once in- 
closed the check in an undirected envelope. 

“Take that to her,” she said, “and then 
come back to me.” 


} 


Dismissing Grace Roseberry from all fur- | 


ther consideration, Lady Janet sat, with her 
letter to Mercy in her hand, reflecting on her 


position, and on the efforts which it might | 


still demand from her. Pursuing this train 
of thought, it now occurred to her that ac- 


cident might bring Horace and Mercy to- | 
gether at any moment, and that, in Horace’s | 


present frame of mind, he would certainly 


insist on the very explanation which it was | 


the foremost interest of her life to suppress. 


The dread of this disaster was in full pos- | 


session of her when the maid returned. 

“ Where is Mr. Holmcroft ?” she asked, the 
moment the woman entered the room. 

“T saw him open the library door, my lady, 
just now, on my way up stairs.” 
“Was he alone ?” 
“Yes, my lady.” 
“Go to him, and say I want to see him 
‘re immediately.” 
The maid withdrew on her second errand. 
Lady Janet rose restlessly, and closed the 
open window. Her impatient desire to 
make sure of Horace so completely mastered 
her that she left her room, and met the 


woman in the corridor on her return. Re- | “ 


ceiving Horace’s message of excuse, she in- 
stantly sent back the peremptory rejoinder, 
“Say that he will oblige me to go to him, if 
he persists in refusing to come tome. And, 
stay!” she added, remembering the undeliv- 
ered letter. “Send Miss Roseberry’s maid 
here; I want her.” 

Left alone again, Lady Janet paced once 
or twice up and down the corridor—then 
grew suddenly weary of the sight of it, and 


went back to her room. The two maids re- | 


turned together. One of them, having an- 
nounced Horace’s submission, was dismissed. 
The other was sent to Mercy’s room, with 
Lady Janet’s letter. In a minute or two 





deferred, she decided on personally search- 
ing for Mercy in the reception-rooms on the 
lower floor of the house. 

“What have you done with the letter ?” 
she asked. 

“T left it on Miss Roseberry’s table, my 
lady.” 
| “Very well. Keep within hearing of the 

bell, in case I want you again.” 
Another minute brought Lady Janet’s 
suspense to an end. She heard the wel- 
| come sound of a knock at her door from a 
man’s hand. Horace hurriedly entered the 
| room. 

“What is it you want with me, Lady Jan- 
| et?” he inquired, not very graciously. 
| “Sit down, Horace, and you shall hear.” 
| Horace did not accept the invitation. 
| “ Excuse me,” he said, “if I mention that I 
| am rather in a hurry.” 

“Why are you in a hurry ?” 

“T have reasons for wishing to see Grace 
as soon as possible.” 

“ And J have reasons,” Lady Janet rejoin- 
,ed, “for wishing to speak to you about 
Grace before you see her; serious reasons. 
Sit down.” We! 
| Horace started. “Serious reasons?’ he 

repeated. ‘ You surprise me.” 
“T shall surprise you still more before I 
| have done.” 


| 


Their eyes met as Lady Janet answered in 
| those terms. Horace observed signs of agi- 
| tation in her, which he now noticed for the 
| first time. His face darkened with an ex- 
| pression of sullen distrust—and he took the 

chair in silence. 
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OU have succeeded. I have failed. 
What is your secret ?” 
“Reality. The heart must have known 
the joy and the sorrow it would reveal.” 

“And I, you would say, dwelling in the 
clear cold heights of intellectual and esthetic 
| culture, can know nothing of the great mul- 
| titude who have not yet begun to climb, only 
; to look upward—the great unwashed, who, 
| you affirm, suffer and rejoice equally with 
the clean and godly.” 

“Yes. Iam only a woman, a woman of 
| the people, but the darkness and silence 
make me audacious. Learn the joy of great 
| suffering, of struggling against great odds, 
of finding out how much you can endure; 


the messenger appeared again, with the|then out of your own soul write the mes- 


news that she had found the room empty. 


| Sage that shall touch the secret heart of hu- 


“Have you any idea where Miss Roseber- | manity.” 


ry is?” 
“No, my lady.” 
Lady Janet reflected for a moment. If 


“You are eloquent to-night, and incom- 
prehensible as ever. Why will you not trust 
me with your past as well as with your pres- 


Horace presented himself without any need- | ent ?” 


less delay, the plain inference would be that 


“Because my present means bread-and- 


she had succeeded in separating him from | butter for myself and my children, and I am 
Merey. If his appearance was suspiciously | grateful to you for your kind and friendly 
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criticisms; my pi ust means—nothing—to you 
—or any other.” 

This fragment of a conversation drifted 
in to me through the darkness that settled 
down on the broad balconies of the Narra- 
ganset, hiding the scattered groups only 
dimly visible econ the thick- gathering 
mist. 

Who were the speakers? New-comers, of 
course; half a hundred by the last boat. 

Then I began to create out of my brain 
and the voice the woman it belonged to. 
The man’s voice had nothing salient about 
it, simply smooth and conventional, suggest- 
ive of good-breeding and refinement, nothing 
more; the woman’s was individual in modu- 
lation as well as intonation; there was al- 
ways a possible parenthesis, if not a second 
chapter. She must be brave, tender, and 
true. I could stake my life on that just 
from the quality of tone—so sweet, so pure, 
so firm. I determined to watch every group 
as they came through the drawing-room 
when the supper-bell rang. 


I mused, speculated, slept. When Iawoke 


the parlor and the balconies were deserted ; 
the mist had changed to a pelting rain, and 
the distant hum of voices and clattering of 
dishes spoke of supper. I was vexed enough, 
but consoled myself with the thought that I 
should certainly know the manner of woman 
such a voice belonged to. 


An extra table for the new arrivals: a 
stout lady with three blonde daughters, all 
negations except as to size; an ancient 
damsel, suggesting Betsy Trotwood; Ray- 
nor, a well-known littérateur, with his pret- 
ty wife; a little fair-haired girl (with her a 
lady with soft white curls—her grandmother 
probably ; I could not see her face); a party 
of Southerners, fussy and pretentious, not 
the genuine article; and a score more, not 
one of whom could by any possibility, I felt, 
be my unknown. 

The more I thought of it the more it an- 
noyed me, for it was always a favorite study 
of mine to interpret character by the voice. 
I am rarely deceived. Handwriting is not 
a sure test; it is always more or less artifi- 
cial and imitative. But the voice is more 
of a traitor than the face even. Vulgarity 
or refinement, frivolity or earnestness, cold- 
ness or tenderness, blunt perception or over- 
sensitiveness—every one of these betr: Lys it- 
self in intonation even in a single phrase. 
I grumbled myself to bed, with a fresh twinge 
of my old enemy the gout, vowing next year 
to go to the mountains and get rid of the 
everlasting fog and rain of the Narraganset. 
Three days the storm lasted; three days I 
was prisoner in my room. 

An entire new set of faces at the break- 
fast-table when I made my appearance: no 
chance now of solving the mystery. Even 
Raynor had gone, and I might have asked 
him; I was almost sure he was the other 
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spe aker. Either the gout | or the disappoint. 
ment spoiled my temper; every thing was 
detestable about the place. John Reed 
promised to come down for Sunday. I drove 
to the dépé6t for him at sunset, resolved to 
return to the city with him on Monday. 

No John. Of course not. A crowd twice 
as large as the omnibuses could accommo- 
date. I was hurrying away, in my selfish- 
ness, lest I should be asked to take some one 
in with me, I so detest strangers; but as I 
turned Bess’s head I caught sight of the lit- 
tle girl I had seen the previous week with 
her grandmother; a little lame boy with 
crutches stood by her. Children always at- 
tract me, and it was, I hope, something bet- 
ter than a whim that made me ask if any 
one were coming for them. A gentle voice 
replied, “Mamma has gone for a carriage. 
We are going to the Narraganset, but 
Christie can not walk.” 

Children are always friends with me, and 
we were on the best possible terms when 
a closely veiled figure, with a light, elastic 
step, full of grace and vigor, approached. 

“Oh, mamma, could not you get a car- 
riage? What shall we do?” cried the little 
ones. 

Without giving her time to reply, I hast- 
ened to place mine at her disposal, assur- 
ing her that it was no inconvenience, as I 
also was going to the Narraganset, and her 
little boy might take cold waiting. I have 
always been glad that I did the right thing 
before she spoke; had I waited till after- 
ward, I should never have felt sure of my 
motives. 

“Thank you. There has been some mis- 
take. I accept your kind offer gladly for 
my little boy’s sake.” 

The voice! 

Was there ever a clearer case of virtue its 
own reward! The best things in life al- 

rays do happen, and never come by secking. 
Having found her, I was content to ride in 
silence. The little boy engrossed her atten- 
tion, so she did not speak again till we reach- 
ed the house; then a quiet “Thank you,” 
and a disappearance too quick for me to 
catch even a glimpse of her face. 

Supper-time—the children and theirmoth- 
er in the vacant seats at my table. Soft 
white curls, but not a grandmother. The 
face was that of a woman scarce twenty- 
five. Was it a blank or a mystery? I 
scanned it closely. Clear well-defined feat- 
ures, broad low forehead, dark eyebrows, 
long lashes throwing so deep a shadow that 
the color of the eyes was not to be hastily 
determined. In repose the face made me 
think of the Sphinx, with its grand self-con- 

tained aspect ; there seemed ever a veil be- 
tween you and it. 

Was it a face that knew no passion, had 
never been moved from its quiet calm? or 
had fierce storms swept over it and left the 
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stillness of desolation? A slight compres- 
sion about the lips suggested an acquired 
firmness in its lines. The mouth should 
have been mobile and flexible; instead, it 
was hard and stern, except when addressing 
her children. Then the sweetness and ten- 
derness that slumbered in the voice played 
about the sensitive mouth; and I, a dreary 
old bachelor, thought what a treasure that 
woman’s love might be, and wondered what 
manner of man she had for a husband. 

Days and weeks wore away. Mrs. King 
and her children remained through all the 
changes of the season. The little boy was 
benefited by the air and sea-bathing. No 
one could say they knew her very well; in 
fact, no one knew any thing about her. She 
received parcels by express, and always mail- 
ed her own letters. Some called her proud 
and reserved, others found her affable and 
entertaining ; the men raved about her pe- 
culiar beauty; their wives thought it af- 
fected to read editorials, and not at all wom- 
anly to have decided opinions on the ques- 
tions of the day. All the children in whe 
house adored her. One after another each 
had shared the charmed privacy of her room 
as invited guest of the little lame boy. Such 
stories as mamma told; such lovely, quaint 
belongings that made a living home of the 
four bare walls of their room; such delicious 
fruits and flowers lavished on her darling 
that he might make others happy in the 
giving! 

Yet no one knew whence she came, her 
antecedents, or intentions. We were better 
friends than the rest through little Christie, 
who was my daily companion in my rides. 
He was a strange, Paul Dombeyish child, 
sitting with his little hands folded in his 
lap, looking away into the distance to land- 
scapes farther off than the rocks and islands 
that bounded our seaward view. 

We were neither of us much given to talk, 
and that little was usually assertive rather 
than interrogative. One day, however, my 
curiosity got the better of my judgment and 
good-breeding, and I said, ‘ Christie, is your 
father coming soon ?” 

The child replied, “I never had any ex- 
cept my Father in heaven I say my prayers 
to.” 

For a week afterward I lost my little com- 
panion. It was intangible, but the wall of 


separation between the mother and myself | 


grew thicker and colder. My heart fairly 
ached with mortification and chagrin, for I 
am a harmless old bachelor. After a while 
she seemed to feel so too, and the ice melted 
enough for her to see that I meant no harm, 
and for me to feel she trusted me again. 

Yet there was ever a reserve the most au- 
dacious could not trespass upon. What she 
gave out was from the intellect only. I think 
I never met a woman so versatile in conver- 


sation, so thoroughly well read on all sub- | 
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| jects—every thing discussed in a general 
way, without any tinge of personality or any 
thing to suggest where, when, or with whom 
she had acquired her varied information—so 
quiet, so unostentatious: ever the sought, 
never the seeker. 

I think we had been together about six 
weeks; I had not advanced a step further, 
and was beginning to doubt myself and my 
theory. There was only the voice and the 
rare tremulousness of the lips, that ought to 
have been full and red instead of tightly 
closed. It was a little thing to build upon, 
and I was half inclined to.call myself an old 
fool for dreaming idle fancies about a woman 
who was hard, cold, brilliant as an icicle- 





“Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
Dead perfection—no more.” 


The night of our grand hop Mrs. King made 
her appearance for a few moments only, a 
quaint picture, in her velvet vest and snowy 
laces; the soft white curls—strange frame- 
work for that young face—made her seem 
like some powdered beauty of King Louis’s 
time. Her little girl danced like a fairy, and 
was so happy, so petted, that her mother left 
her to enjoy herself while she sought her lit- 
tle boy’s room to see if he slept. 

I grew weary watching the dancers, and 
stepped out on to the baleony, pacing back 
and forth farther and farther till I rounded 
the corner. Far away I thought I discern- 
ed a woman’s figure bowed helplessly, the 
face buried in the hands, just visible in the 
shadow. 

I am always a privileged character, an 
old man and a doctor too. I thought it 
might be pretty Mrs. Harwood, whose baby 
was so ill, and drew near to comfort her, lay- 
ing my hand upon her shoulder. She started, 
raised her face. It was Mrs.King. Oh,such 
a face! No need now to ask if misery and 
pain had been at work; no need to ask if 
that cold exterior hid a warm, throbbing 
heart. Trouble, sorrow, anguish beyond 
words to paint, were written on that face; 
on the quivering lips an eternity of bitter 
memories, of more bitter forebodings, was 
imprinted. 

“Ah, my poor, poor child,” I said, “ for- 
give me! I do not ask your secret; let me 
help you to bear it.” I folded her in my 
arms, and she laid her weary head, with its 
snowy crown damp with the mist and her 
tears, upon my heart as on a father’s. As 
well she might, for the years between us. 

I knew then that the voice was true, 
though the daily mask she wore was false. 
I knew I could trust her through that, though 
I might never know the whole. I do not 
know how long I stood there, mutely caress- 
ing the dear head, till the fierce passion of 
weeping had given place to a quiet stillness 
that showed her self-control had returned. 

“T will go to my room. Send Marian to 
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me.” She wrung my hand, then passed 
quietly and swiftly to her chamber. 

In the morning there was no trace of the 
evening’s agitation save a deeper shadow 
over the eyes. If I had thought to give 
her a word of help or sympathy, in the pres- 
ence of that calm, still, passionless face the 
words died upon my lips. I could almost 


fancy my remembrance a dream, a creation 


of my own brain. 

That evening, 
sunset stroll over Long Beach, on the high- 
est summit of Pinnacle Rock stood a figure 
almost gigantic in the fading light. Some- 
thing indescribable, as all personality is, 
sent my thoughts away to the Alps and a 
pleasant traveling companion, an English- 
man whom I met on the Mer-de-Glace, after- 


ward at Vienna, where the Lichtenstein her- | 


self lost her heart to the handsome stranger, 
who scattered money like water. I had not | 
in memory got out of the gay masquerade | 
where we parted, when a warm grasp of the | 
hand and a hearty “ Wie geht’s?” brought 
me face to face with the subject of my 
thoughts. 

“Did you drop from the clouds ?” I cried. 

“No; I’m a restless wanderer, here to- 
day, there to-morrow: 


station, and took the rocks instead of the | 
road.” 

We linked arms and strolled toward the 
house, passing the merry groups at croquet, | 


too intent on their game and too excited 
even to notice the advent of a stranger. On 


the piazza sat Mrs. King, the thick vines | 


concealing our approach till we were close 
upon her. 
before noticed the effect of the sunlight 
through the green leaves. 
solutely pallid, like Boucicault’s Phantom. 
“ Allow me, my dear Mrs. King, to intro- | 


duce my friend and traveling companion, | 


Mr.”—the name had slipped from my treach- 


as I was taking my usual | 


walked from the) 


I thought it strange I had never | 


She looked ab- | 


| “Her eyes are gray,” he answered. 

It struck me then as strange that he should 
in that instant have discovered what I had 
failed to in six weeks; but I replied, testily 
enough, “ You are such a keen observer, per- 
haps you can solve our enigma in six min- 
utes, though we have been six weeks ascer- 
taining we knew nothing.” 

“Ah? is there any thing remarkable about 
| the lady beyond her white hair and young 

face? For my part, I prefer a little golden. 

haired fairy like this!” and he snatched up 
little Marian King as she came running in 
from the lawn. 

The child was very beautiful, but quite 
unlike her mother. Absurd as the thought 
was, I could not help comparing her Saxon 
beauty with that of the typical Englishman, 
who held her aloft for a moment, then, smoth- 
ering her with kisses, placed her on her feet. 
a What is your name?” 

“Marian King.” 
| I do not know what possessed me, but I 
laughed and said, “It ought to be Marian 
Wentworth; she looks more like you than 
| her mother.” 

The little one ran away, shaking her glit- 
tering curls. Wentworth laughed a little 
low laugh—a shade of bitterness in it, I 
thought—as he said, “I am alone in the 
| world ; no living being claims kinship with 
me.’ 

His words echoed sadly enough in my own 
heart, and I thought of her who was to me 
now in these few weeks the one woman in 
the world, before whom I would have laid 
my love, my heart, my life—perhaps not so 
worthless, either, as my plain exterior and 
| gray hair might imply; for, by God’s grace, 
heart, life, and soul have ever been as pure 
, and clean as befits one who believes the 
body to be the temple of the living God. 

Mrs. King seldom left her room after this. 
“Christie was not so well,” Marian said. I 


} 


erous memory, but the gentleman supplied | visited the child several times. It was evi- 
the omission—“ Mr. Wentworth ;” but it did | dent he was failing rapidly. I felt sure he 
not sound familiar to me after all, though I} would not see the merry Christmas-tide of 
repeated it to myself twenty times. which he loved to sing. There was an inde- 
Very stately always in her manner toward | finable change, too, in Mrs. King. Often as 
strangers, I thought I detected a tinge of I looked at her I thought of snow-crowned 
satire in Mrs. King’ s silent acknowledgment | | volcanoes, and dreaded the devastation that 
of the introduction. They were a handsome | might be boded. An indefinable terror seem- 
couple as they stood for that instant togeth-| ed closing in upon us. Without the least 
er; but there was one odd thing—no other | suspicion of the truth, I resolved to wait, 
man in the world could have extended his! to bide my time, and either shake off the 
hand in greeting and withdrawn it without | morbid fancy of an idle brain, or stand ready 
seeming awkward; no other woman could | to help and comfort the woman I loved in 
have so quietly ignored an outstretched hand | the trial before her. 
without seeming rude. My room was on the lower floor, the only 
Bowing coldly, but with perfect breeding, | sleeping apartment there, the offices, dining, 
Mrs. King passed into the house, a little to | and billiard rooms occupying the remainder. 
my disappointment, if not to Wentworth’s. | I had just waked from my afternoon nap, 
“Handsome, isn’t she?” I said, very stu-| and lay there revolving all manner of possi- 
pidly. “There’s something so remarkable | bilities and impossibilities ; wondering if the 
in that white hair, with the black eyes and | boating party had returned; where Mrs. King 
eyebrows.’ | might be; whether she would accept an old 
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man’s he art and home; thankful that my sim- | 


ple habits had allowed the fortune of earlier 


days to accumulate to absolute wealth, val- | 
ued now only that I might give it toher. <A | 


vision of a home with a young gray-haired 
queen flitted before me. 
little Marian’s laugh, and Christie’s quieter 
glee. A voice, a dear voice, her voice, not 
far away, but close at hand, fell on my 
dreaming ear. I could almost distinguish 
the words. What is she saying? It is no 
dream; itis Mrs. King speaking: “ I promise. 
Not here, not now ; not within the walls that 
shelter my innocent, helpless children.” 

The answer I could not distinguish, nor 
recognize the voice, save that it was a man’s 
Her reply came clear and distinct ; the low- 
est tones of her voice, with all its sweetness 


I could almost hear | 


My favorite nook was a deep water-worn 
hollow, where one would be quite invisible 
except from the sea. 

I would not let my thoughts stray back 
to the place I had left. I would commune 
with the Eternal, the Infinite, the Unchan- 
ging. The waves, as they rose and fell, were 
like emotions, aspirations of the soul, reach- 


ing forward illimitably, it would seem; then 
| 


| Never, this side the grave. 


and purity, had always an incisive quality, | 


even in the faintest whispers : 

“T will meet you at midnight.” 

I was numb with surprise and pain. She, 
my paragon, my queen among women, purer, 


|I know not. 
| mine as only a man can wrong a woman and 


colder than the eternal snows, making a vul- | 


gar assignation with a lover, or one at least 
who had a hold over her, a power that com- 
pelled compliance! There was that in her 
voice that was not love, not even the passion 
so often misnamed. 

I wanted to see how she would look. I 
hurried through my toilet, and on reaching 
the veranda found her seated with her writ- 
ing just outside my closed blinds. She was 
quite alone; the children were in the low 
swing; Wentworth and Garfield were on the 
croquet ground knocking the balls about. 

Was ita dream? Was the night on the 
balcony a dream? I could not tell. The 
reins were firmly held: the lips perhaps a 
trifle more closely pressed, the face as color- 
less, as intensely calm, as ever. 

I could not bear the thousand torturing 
thoughts, any one of which seemed an insult 
to the pure soul I knew looked forth from 
those deep gray eyes—eyes that I almost 
fancied looked yearningly up to mine for an 
instant with that mute eloquence that tells 
the hunger of a soul perishing in the midst 
of plenty. I could not bear it. I would not 
watch her. I would not even go to my room 
lest again I should become an unwilling | 
eavesdropper. How the evening wore away 
I can nottell. By half past eleven the house 
was stili—I and two others waking and 


watching. Who wasthe third? The thought | 
was maddening ; the air in my room seemed ! 


stifling. Throwing my traveling rug over 
my arm, I started determinately for the 
Long Beach. 

It would be low tide at twelve; the far- 
ther seaward point of Pinnacle Rock would 
be bare; the night fine for the phosphores- 


cent effect on the water; the sea-anemones | 


would be in view. I had never told any one 
of the fairy sights hidden from mortal eyes | 
save on such a night and with such a tide. | 


comes the fiat, “ Thus far, and no farther’— 
backward, downward, reluctant, yet inev- 
itable in its desertion, leaving the ragged 
rocks, the desolate, barren sands. 

Was it the murmur of waves or of human 
voices that came to me on the night wind, 
nearer and yet nearer? Her voice again! 

“T will not hear you. Forgive you? 
Why you pur- 
sne me, why you torture me go relentlessly, 
You have wronged me and 


her helpless children. I am alone in the 
world; but God has opened a way, and I 
will walk in it. You can not injure my so- 
cial position. I have none. My children 
shall never know my wrong, unless you 
force me to disclose it. When you look on 
that helpless one, recall your mad, jealous 


fury. Remember the pitiless storm in which* 


you drove me forth, with Marian in my arms 
and the unborn resting beneath my heart, 
taunting me with a revelation of the black- 
est deed of your black life—a mock-marriage 
with the trusting girl who broke her old 
father’s heart by her desertion of his dreary, 
lonely home for the false warmth of your 
love! He has forgiven me in the heaven 
from which he looks down on my years of 
struggle and bitter anguish. Forgive you? 
When you restore my lost youth, when you 
give back my faith and hope, when you re- 
deem your lost life, then ask for forgive- 
ness !” 

“Marian, you wrong me. Unceasingly 
for five long years have I sought you, to re- 


| tract the falsehood born of jealous, drunk- 


en rage. Marian, you loved me then. Come 
back and take again the name no other wom- 
an will ever have a right to wear.” 
“Do you think I have fallen solow? Did 
I love you, Christopher Wentworth? It is 
| so long ago, I ma ive to take your word for it. 
Love you now? I would tear my heart out 
if I thought it held one tender thought to- 
ward you! I will not listen to you. I am 
not in this place at this hour to hear you re- 
call the past, but to speak myself of the fu- 
ture—to demand as the only possible repa- 
|ration for that past that you leave me and 
my children unmolested. Thank Heaven, 
my boy never drew one breath of his father’s 
native air! The land of refuge where I 
gave him birth has given me work for will- 
ing hands and brain; it is our home. Of 
you we ask nothing but silence and forget- 
| fulness.” 
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“Marian, SMactan! 
I have wandered over the earth with the | 
brand of Cain upon my heart, if not upon 
my brow. I have never ceased hoping, be- 
lieving, in our meeting, in your forgiveness. 


My temper is my inheritance: God knows if | 


it is not almost insanity! I loved you hon- 
orably, truly. I married you honestly, truly. 
You and no other are my lawful wedded wife. | 
In my drunken, jealous frenzy I lied to you. 
I was a brute, a madman. When I came to 
myself you had disappeared. From that hour 
till I saw you on the balcony I have never | 
ceased my search, nor found one trace of | 


you. Ican not hope for forgiveness to-day | 


nor to-morrow; let me win again the love | 
that you gave me in the first flush of youth | 
and be sauty. 


| gerly, earnestly, for something 


| 


| 


I will not ask you to bear my | 


name until it seems to you worth the bear- | 


ing—till you can lay your hand in mine 
and willingly, gladly say, ‘My husband!’ 
The glass that made me a fiend and cursed 


-your life held the last drop that will ever 
I have made a vow before | 


pass my lips. 


high Heaven. Never will I enter the state- 


proudly by my side. 





will you a heen me ? | her to my own room, and applied hastily such 


restoratives as were at hand. Ina few mo- 
ments her eyes slowly opened, her lips trem- 
bled. “Is Christie safe?” God forgive me, 
| I had forgotten the crippled, helpless child! 
I rushed once more to the scene of disas- 
ter. A crowd had gathered, watching ea- 
,» Some one. A 
| glimpse at the window of a stalw art figure 
with a child in his arms! No ladder! no 
trellis! he must try the stairway, and that 
is smoking and crackling! Will the engines 
never come? The stairway falls, and both 
are buried in the ruins. 

Floods of water now, but they avail noth- 
ing save to preserve unmarred the fair Sax- 
on face and the child so like his mother. 

“Ts it well with my child ?” 

“Tt is well with thy child.” 

“Why do you not bring him to me ?” 

I could not tell her why: the prophetic 


shadow on her soul —_ answer. 


“Take me to him. ‘an bear it.” 
The old habit of i came back. 


'She leaned upon my arm, and silently fol- 
ly halls that now are mine till you walk | 


Do not answer me) 


. . . | 
now. In the stillness and silence of your 


room, with the little ones—our little ones— 
nestling in your arms, think of the happy 
home, the long years of peace and love, that 
yet may be in store for us!” 

A vivid flash of lightning and the low 
muttering of thunder, unobserved till now, 
warned them of the approaching storm. | 
The drops were falling thick and fast as | 
they hastened for shelter. I was glad to be 
released and follow at a safe distance the 
retreating figures. 

My romance was shattered. 
melodrama, or was ther 

How the storm raged! How pitilessly it 
beat on the shell of a summer-house, shak- | 
ing it to its very foundations ! 


Was there a 


lowed whither I would. One instant’s pause 
before the door that hid so much that had 
been dear to her. We had not parted those 
whom death had united. The little one’s 
face lay on the strong man’s breast, the tiny 
hand thrown over the neck in a clinging em- 


| brace; the loving, protecting arms still firm- 


ly clasped their new-found treasure. A smile 


of peace and beauty rested on either face, as 


| 
| 


ly to take in the fact before her. 
sa tragedy, in store? | 


‘though in that moment of life in death ree- 
| ognition had been given, and Christie indeed 
| found his father in heaven. 

Marian stood for 2 moment as one stunned. 
I do not think it was possible at first entire- 
Her dar- 
ling boy in his father’s arms, both in the 
, cold embrace of death! Had he not redeem- 
‘ed his life? Had he not given her faith and 


The heavens | hope? Were there not better things than 


one constant sheet of flame—the thunder | youth and beauty? Could she not forgive? 


one continuous roar. No wonder the an- 
cients termed such war of the elements the 
battles of the gods! 
lasted, increasing rather than diminishing. | 
The entries were filled with half-dressed 
women and children, awe-struck into silence. 
One crash, a flash that blinded every one, 


Hour after hour it Oh, the tenderness, the love, the y 


Two living arms infold the dead; hot 
tears rain down upon the cold white face. 
earning, 
the passionate desolation of her Gant ile 
husband, oh, my husband!” 


There is little more to add. Beneath one 


and a piercing shriek that rose high above | stone sleep Christopher Wentworth and his 


the storm. “The house is struck!” 
on fire !” 
there ?” 


“No one.” “Yes, Mrs. King.” 


est way. 
before I could break open the door. Mrs. 
King lay senseless on the floor, still in her 

wet clothes. Marian was calling vainly on 
“mamma!” I raised the death-like form 
and bore her in my arms through the blind- 
ing smoke, down the shattered stairease, lit- 
tle Marian clinging to her still. I carried 


“It is son. 
“Tn the left wing!” “Who rooms ‘with a beauty more like heaven than earth. 


Marian Wentworth is beautiful still, 


| Her wealth is freely given, but a greater 
I do not know how I reached the room, | treasure is her sympathy and love, that 
nor what blind instinct taught me the short- | lighten every burden and soothe every sor- 


A few precious moments were lost | row within her sphere, 


Where there was 
| desolation, God has given life. She is not 
‘alone, nor will she be, though little Marian 
reign in a happy home of her own. The 
wife, the mother, looks still to the heavenly 
mansions, where the husband of her youth, 
| with the child of their love, awaits her, for- 
giving and forgiven. 


| 
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HE theory which was so rife during-last | dent or obstruction the remedy on a well-order- 
August that the earth is gradually falling | ed road is so simple that the respected ancestor 
into the sun was less popular in the month of | who traveled in 1810, if he could only know it, 
January. The most sentimental sigher for the would be full of admiration, and possibly regret 
‘ good old-fashioned winter” was fain to confess | his premature translation. Thus in the great 
with tingling nose that it was not entirely obso-| January thaw and rain of this year the smooth- 
lete, while the patriot who chants the glories of | ly continuous train, which stops only half a doz- 
the temperate zone has been obliged to ask him- | en times between Rochester and New York, had 
self, as he whirled from a summer atmosphere | nearly reached the Stockport bridge, a little 
of a hundred degrees above zero to a winter of | above the city of Hudson, upon the Hudson 
forty degrees below, what an intemperate zone | River, when it stopped quietly. One of the pas- 
might be. ‘The winter just ending has been the | sengers, who was reading when the train stopped, 
most severe of recent years. There has been | looked out and saw where it was, and remem- 
continuous sleighing for many weeks, even as far | bering other winters when the bridge had been 
south as the neighborhood of New York; and | swept away by the drifting ice, knew at once the 
the white ground, the blue sky, and the keen air | probable difficulty. It was as he supposed—the 
of a New England winter have extended them-| bridge was gone. Fancy that traveling ancestor 
selves far toward the Chesapeake. At the West | in 1810 stopped in his journey to Albany by the 
it has been a tragical season. In Wisconsin, loss of a bridge when the thaw had made the ice 
especially, the great storm early in January | too weak to bear! Imagine the infinite delays, 
brought disaster upon all sides; and there are | doubts, consultations, expedients, inexpressible 
pitiful tales told which will probably pass into | discomforts! But his comfortable descendant 
the reading-books, like the story of the Willey | sat quietly reading until the difficulty should dis- 
House in the White Mountain Notch, and the | |appear. ‘The conductor telegraphed for orders 
ballad of the mother overtaken by the snow- | to Albany. He received directions to return, 
storm : and the train rolled steadily back again until it 
“Tf I must perish, save my child! | stood again in the Albany station, upon the ar- 
chitectural glories and the comforts of which, 
which were in the reading-books of the last gen- | indeed, that ancestor might indulge in some dry 
eration, and which will always be curiously fa- | criticism. But scarcely was the train stopped, 
miliar to the little scholars of thirty and forty | when, before there could be that disturbing 
years ago. | wonder, ‘‘ What next?” with the simultaneous 
But if the cold is so disagreeable to us with | | disappearance of every one who could answer 
all our improved defenses, what must it have | the question, the door opened, and proclama- 
been to our fathers? The comfortable New | tion was made that the train, including that very 
York citizen of to-day thinks it an intolerable | car, would proceed by the way of Chatham Four 
hardship, or worse, that you suggest to him as a | Corners to New York. 
possible duty that he should go to Albany as a| ‘Then the bewildered ancestor would have seen 
member of the Legislature. But let him think | his descendants hastening to a little window to 
of his father going to Albany sixty and seventy | Say to their wives and mothers, a hundred and 
years ago! ‘I'o-day the traveler proceeds ina | fifty miles away, that they would not arrive until 
comfortable carriage or a horse-car to the most | a later hour ; and some modern wag would have 
magnificent railway station in the country—and | told him that nowadays a man could not easily 
if so, why not in the world? His luggage is | travel more than an hour or two's speaking dis- 
carefully checked, and having bought his ticket, tance from home. Now, then, time’s up. Would 
and the new spapers of the day and week, and | the reverend ancestor take a drop of—tea before 
the monthly magazines, he awaits in the most | starting? And at the hour the train rolled off 
spacious hall the opening of the door to the plat- | again, moving gently toward Chatham, out of 
form. A bell strikes, and he passes out and en-| time; gently back again to Hudson, below the 
ters a car, which is a comfortable drawing-room, | broken bridge, having made a violent acute an- 
prettily furnished and pleasantly warmed. Seat-| gle; and then steadily and smoothly it wound 


ed in an easy-chair by the window, he opens his 
paper or his book while he rolls quietly through 
the finest winter landscape, which he enjoys as | 
in the soft English June he might enjoy the | 
Turner vignettes of the mid- Alps hung in the | 


along the edge of the frozen river, in the moon- 


| light, and reached New York in the early morn- 


jing. ‘This is the way in which to-day we go to 
and from Albany, in the most rigorous season. 
Contrast it with the journeys of our grandfathers 


Sheepshanks Gallery. ‘The winter is mere pic-| thither! And with what unimaginable comfort 


ture to him ‘‘as he sails, as he sails.” He may 
carry his own lunch-basket and eat at his pleas- 
ure, or he may take a hot oyster or a bite of cold 
chicken, with a cup of coffee or a glass of ale, at 
Poughkeepsie. Then, after five hours of de- 
lightful travel, although the mercury has hovered 
about zero all day, he arrives in Albany before 
the sun sets, and is presently housed. 

So luxurious is the travel of to-day! It de- 
fies Jack Frost, and he has but two revenges. 


. He may snap the rail, or he may build a barri- 


cade of snow. Yet in the event of serious acci- 
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. 


and rapidity will our grandchildren’s great-grand- 
children make the same journey ! 

Those shivering ancestors used to start in a 
box, with leather top and woolen sides, closely 
buttoned, with a glass in them to give light. 
Those poor ancestral feet froze in the straw laid 
in the bottom of the box. The travelers slid and 
bumped slowly along, ruefully taking that enjoy- 
ment which consists in sitting in a cold draught, 
with your feet in cold water, and jingling a string 
of bells. They stopped at some tavern and uncoil- 
ed themselves to thaw before the roaring wood 
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fire in the bar-room, assisting the thaw by a gen- 
erous mug of flip. ‘There was dinner then, and 
presently they stepped into the box again, were 
buttoned in, and rooted once more in the straw. 
If there chanced to be a merry party or some 
cheery wag, there were stories and jests; but if 
there were not—and sometimes there are not— 
how chilly and dreary and dismal the journey 
must have been, with Jack Frost squeezing the 
ancestral toes all the time! Albany reached by 
such a journey was a distant city, and when 
once they arrived, those travelers, honorable 
members perhaps, went into winter-quarters, 
and if their wives had been left behind, those 
poor pilgrims wrote to them as from a remote 
Labrador. 

If in that winter long ago, after that tedious, 
toilsome journey, we had been our own ancestors 
(which, as Charles Lamb’s Scotchman remarked 
upon another occasion, would be impossible, be- 
cause they are dead), and if we had, as honora- 
ble members, been invited to dine with his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, it might very probably 
have chanced that we should see a guest enter the 
room, under the middle size, and thin in person, 
but very erect and dignified; his hair turned back 
from his forehead, powdered, and gathered in a 
club behind; his complexion fair, his cheeks 
rosy, his expression grave and thoughtful, but 
the face lighting up with a peculiarly sweet 
smile. We should have remarked that he wore 
a blue coat, with bright buttons and an unusual- 
ly long skirt, with a white waistcoat, black silk 
small-clothes, and white silk stockings. Present- 
ed to him, he would have made us a formal bow, 
without shaking hands; and as every body at ta- 
ble respectfully listened when he spoke, in a 
pleasant voice and with a deliberate and serious 
manner, we should certainly have said to our 
neighbor, ‘‘T beg your pardon, but I did not 
hear the name of that gentleman.” ‘* Why, don’t 
you know Colonel Hamilton ?” 

If Josiah Quincy had happened to be at table, 
and Hamilton had said to him, as he did not long 
before his death, that the Union would probably 
endure only thirty years, because of its centrifugal 
forces, Quincy, who was afterward for so long a 
time the head of our most ancient and renowned 
school of learning, might have asked him if he 
thought that the progress of science would not 
tend to cement the Union. John Adams's jour- 
neys to Philadelphia are delightfully described, 
but how many days he was upon the road! 
When Josiah Quincy himself first went to Con- 
gress, in 1804, it was in his own carriage; and 
with short visits in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, he was a month from Boston to Wash- 
ington. In alate number of Old and New the 
editor publishes an interesting letter of his uncle, 
Edward Everett, describing the journey to New 
York fifty years ago. Those journeys, their 
length, and often their weariness, probably sug- 
gested to the travelers few hints upon the per- 
petuity of the Union. Yet, when Hamilton said 
to his host, ** Mr. Quincey, the Union will en- 
dure about thirty years,” if his host had answer- 
ed, ‘* Colonel Hamilton, in seventy years the rep- 
resentative from the Pacific coast will reach the 
seat of government very much sooner than the 
member from Massachusetts reaches it now, and 
every important vote in Congress will be known 
in every part of the country within a few hours,” 
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| for permission to produce a play. 


the Achilles of the Constitution might have re- 
plied to him, in that pleasant voice and with that 
magnetic smile, ‘‘ Ah, my dear Sir, if miracles 
| are to be worked, I gladly give the Union a lon- 
| ger date !” 
| Thus in the winter weather, be it never so se. 
| vere, it is only the snow and the cold that are 
| old-fashioned ; their discomfort is greatly baf- 
fled. With the mercury at zero, the trave)r 
falls asleep comfortably upon the Hudson at 
evening, and awakes refreshed at morning upon 
the Potomac. Science as well as statesmanship 
has had its share in binding fast the Union. It 
has transformed the little company emerging from 
the box upon runners, with woolen curtains at 
the side, and sitting around the huge fire of hick- 
ory logs, draining the toothsome flip, to the swarm- 
ing crowd that descends at Poughkeepsie from 
the spacious and luxurious drawing-room upon 
wheels, and throngs around the long dresser, or 
counter, gobbling and gulping, with one eye in 
each head upon the clock, and one ear upon the 
locomotive with its whistle. So in the greater 
transformation of the Union of eighty years ago 
into our Union science has had its noiseless but 
most efficient part. 


Herve lived in Paris, and complained that 
there was no wit in Germany. His own keen 
shafts flashed and flew. But he identified him- 
self with France. It was said that he lived in 
Paris because he was so essentially French, and 
not only because his native land looked upon 
him suspiciously. But Heine himself would 
have smiled upon a German sarcasm lately lev- 
eled at Alexandre Dumas the younger. Mr. 
Labouchére, in his racy book describing Paris 
during the siege, is never weary of his enjoy- 
ment of the melodramatic extravagance of the 
Frenchmen, and of their theatrical attitude in 
every emergency. ‘That the French, indeed, are 
brave needs no proof. The Gascon himself is 
not a coward. But French heroism is very fond 
of rouge and feathers and a flashy toilet and a 
tremendously cocked hat. Its vehemence and 
passion often ludicrously recall the familiar spir- 
it of Artemus Ward, who, for the good of his 
country, was ready to sacrifice his wife's rela- 
tions to the last man. When the empire fell 
with a terrible crash at Sedan, the fury of the 
French at the vaudeville theatres in Paris was 
quite sublime. And it was the characteristic 
expression of that melodramatic spirit which ap- 
peared in Jules Favre's forcible-feeble words, 
‘* Not a stone of a fortress, not an inch of terri- 
tory.” In the ruder language of England and 
America the person who indulges in that kind of 
talk, under such circumstances, is called a blath- 
erskite. And it was precisely this, in a myriad 
forms, which so intensely amused Mr. Labou- 
chére. 

Victor Hugo was a master blatherskite during 
the war. Edmond About was another. There 
was a smaller one who wrote a letter or two 
to the New York Tribune. And now, as if the 
literary class could not escape it, Dumas the 
younger, the benefactor who gave us the Dame 
aux Camelias, although the war is ended and 
France is patiently paying the piper, takes up 
the wondrous tale. A manager in Berlin wrote 
to offer him ten thousand francs for a play, or 
But Dumas 
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the younger, remembering the fine iad ic of 
Jules Favre, ‘* Pas une pierre,” ete., strikes an 
attitude, and replies, in the true blatherskite 


vein, ‘‘Sir, I do not accept your terms. I de- 
mand Alsace.” Alsace, the reader remembers, 
is the province which a French king formerly 
took from Germany, and which Germany has now 
taken from France. And the airy author of the 
Dame aux Camelias loftily exclaims, ‘*If you 
wist ) to play my plays, restore Alsace.” ‘* "Tis 
fine! damme, ‘tis fine!” said Lord Foppington. 
Indeed, Osric or Sir Piercie Shafton could have 
said nothing finer. 

Heine would have smiled at the opportunity, 
because, after all, he loved Germany. But the 
Heine rapier is sheathed forever, and the retort 
to Dumas comes from another and a smaller 
hand, but Heine would have smiled at it. 

‘*Your demand, Sir,” says the anonymous 
author to Dumas the younger, “lofty as it ap- 
pears, is justified: not only by your patriotism 
but by your talent, w hich is doubtless superior 
to that of the flute- player whom a Roman em- 
peror paid with a province. But the time is 
gone for these territorial largesses to art and 
letters. We can hardly suppose that Germany 
would buy a copyright with Alsace, or, indeed, 
relinquish it at all; and therefore, dear Sir, 
your fellow-countrymen—f, like you, they ‘ re- 

quire’ that province—have but one way of get- 
ting it, and that is to take it. Now, as this 
enterprise is not free from difficulties, those who 
wish to undertake it would lessen their chances 
of failure if, not content with strengthening 
their own resources, they did what they could to 
weaken those of the enemy. And from this 
point of view, Sir, permit me to suggest that your 
refusal to allow your plays to be performed in 
Germany may deprive the future ‘ national re- 
venge’ of an aid that should not be despised. 

‘* Let me illustrate by a comparison, or, rath- 
er, by a supposition. If, after Jena, there had 
been in Prussia—which had then more than one 
Alsace to deplore—a dramatist whose works had 
the power of influencing the morals, the mind, 
and the taste of the country as yours, dear Sir, 
and those of many of your rivals seem to have 
influenced France during the bright days of the 
second empire, you may be very sure that the 
Prussian patriots, for the very sake of the re- 
venge, of which they would have done right not 
to despair, would have been only too glad to see 
their conquerors desirous of inoculating them- 
selves with that literature, while the author him- 
self—with whom, by a too daring supposition, I 
endow the poor Prussia of 1806 — making it a 
point of conscience to serve his unhappy country 
in his own way, would most gladly have encour- 
aged the importation of his works into the en- 
emy’s country without demanding, in addition 
to his copyright, Westphalia, for instance, or the 
provinces of the Rhine. 

‘*It seems to me, therefore, Sir, that for the 
moment you would do well to renounce Alsace, 
take the money that a Prussian offers you, and 
suffer your dramas to be played in Germany. 
Your enlightened patriotism will be as much the 
gainer as your personal interest. I do not doubt 
that the friends who appreciate you most truly, 
the intelligent ‘avengers’ who understand that 
in attacking the moral and mental health of a 
people you sap their material forces, would urge 
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you to expose the Ge rman 0 pall lic to the influence 
of your works which has been already proved. 
It might be, as I ought to tell you, that success 
might not crown your patriotic attempt. There 
are still among us ancient morals, old habits of 
mind and taste, which might interfere with the 
acclimating of your brilliant productions. But 
it will be creditable to you to have made the 
effort, and should you fail, you would only have 
made the miscalculation of the English commo- 
dore who, during the wars of the first empire— 
and I-say it with the utmost deprecation of such 
a comparison—carried the most venomous ser- 
pents to the shores of Guadeloupe, but regret- 
fully saw that the reptiles would not acclimate 
themselves in the French colony. I beg you, 
Sir, to accept the assurance of my most distin- 
guished consideration.” 

The reply of Dumas the younger has not been 
published. 





CeRTAIN recent investigations in Congress 
have illustrated two things—first, the general 
feeling of the sensitiveness of the public con- 
science, and then the eager ferocity with which 
the moral misfortunes of noted men are often 
regarded. ‘The mass of men, as the man of the 
world tells us, are selfish. ‘They love money. 
They are not scrupulous in acquiring it. ‘They 

generally cowardly and deceitful, however 
they may try to conceal the fact. If they don’t 
help themselves, they know that nobody will 
help them. A wise man always suspects mo- 
tives, and guards himself against the delusion of 
apparent virtue. A Russian is a Tartar if you 
rub him well; and a saint is but a sinner a 
little more impenetrably masked. Mohammed 
Was,an impostor and Cromwell a demagogue. 
No wonder that Swift contemptuously describes 
Lilliputians, and fiercely derides Yahoos and 
Houyhnhnms, for he was gifted with acute insight, 
and saw men as they really are. Happy for us 
that we can only see the face and not the soul. 
There is that good Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who 
makes so pious and charitable a use of the for- 
tune left to her by the amiable invalid, Mr. Sed- 
ley, of whom she took such tender care in his 
last illness. You see her? Isn't she respect- 
able? Isn't she first.in all the charities? Don't 
you wish that good Mrs. Crawley were your wife ? 
leers the cynical observer, who is utterly impa- 
tient of your belief in honorable motives and 
honest men. 

But while we all hear the mass of mankind de- 
scribed in this general way as selfish and ignoble, 
willing to prevaricate for a personal advantage, 
every man having his price, whether in money, 


|or fashion, or fame, or influence, and while in- 


dividuals seem to us neither very wise nor very 
pure, yet the moment that the unwisdom, or the 
error, or the impurity of any one of the indi- 
viduals is about to be publicly exposed he falls 
into a frame of terror, and hastens to assert and 


| deny and explain, as if the aggregate of the ex- 


tremely questionable people by whom he is sur- 
rounded were probably more virtuous than the 
individuals who compose it. In a-nation of 
Houyhnhnms, why should any body be unwilling 
to be called a horse? If weare all so mercenary 
and unscrupulous, why should we shriek disavow- 
als of selling a vote? 

The truth is that the instinct exposes the cyn- 
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icism. If we are charged with knavery we hast- 
en to purge ourselves, because we know that we 
do not believe each other to be knaves. In the 
midst of the fury of politics in this country, 
when venality and dishonor of every kind are 
alleged from every stump, when it is loudly de- 
clared that the election will be bought, that it 
will be decided by the dead, dull weight of dol- 
lars—which implies universal buying and selling 
—somebody is charged by name with having 
bought or sold votes, and he instantly hastens to 
declare that he has done neither the one nor the 
other. But in the market, why protest that you 
are not bargaining? ‘The haste shows that nei- 
ther he nor we believe in the universal venality. 
We all secretly believe that the public honors 
honesty, and therefore we anxiously try to show 
that we are not dishonest. ‘To insist that we 
overpraise honesty because we know that we are 
in peril of succumbing, and wish to strengthen 
ourselves by magnifying the horrors of a fall, is 
ingenious, but it is sophistical. The origin of 
the moral sentiment can not be satisfactorily an- 
alyzed. It is enough that when we are convict- 
ed of dishonesty we are morally rejected be- 
cause the heart despises dishonesty. It was this 
consciousness, of course, that stimulated every 
member of Congress who fell under suspicion to 
prove it utterly unfounded. 

But the cynicism that preaches the general 
ignobility of society smiled sardonically to see 
its theories confirmed by the fierce haste of many 
a newspaper to proclaim the ruin and fall of men 
hitherto respected. ‘There was such a fine tone 
of profound regret, also, such beautiful profes- 
sions of freedom from all emotion except regard 
for the public welfare, and the character of pub- 
lic men! ‘‘ Often and often,” says Barry Lyn- 
don, speaking of his excellent mother, ‘‘ has she 
talked to me and the neighbors regarding her 
own humility and piety, pointing them out in 
such a way that I would defy the most obstinate 
to disbelieve her.” And so we had critics who 
had found Tweed to be possibly-an erring broth- 
er rolling up their eyes over the enormities of 
members of Congress, and calling for brimstone 
immediately. They were so very lofty, they 
asserted such an austerity of public virtue, they 
proclaimed the sensitiveness of their own con- 
sciences so vociferously, ‘‘ that I would defy the 
most obstinate to disbelieve” them. 

It was the same kind of insincere extravagance 
that marked the eulogies upon Mr. Greeley when 
he died. And it was the other extreme in the 
case of Vice-President Colfax, which will proba- 
bly be entirely determined when this magazine 
is published. There was a loud chorus demand- 
ing the utmost penalty, denouncing him as an 
exposed charlatan and wheedling hypocrite, and 
insisting upon his impeachment when nothing 
more had happened than that his word had been 
traversed by apparent evidence. When these 
words are read that evidence may have been 
sustained. But the critics whose virtue was so 
patient of Tweed thundered forth the moral rot- 
tenness of a man who had stood spotless in the 
public eye for twenty years, merely because of a 
striking and apparently fatal coincidence. It 
was the check for twelve hundred dollars. He 
denied having received it. But the check was 
produced ; it had been cashed; and the day aft- 
erward he had deposited in the bank the same 


| amount in bank-bills. It was a very strong, and 
| it was accepted as an unequivocally damning, co- 
|incidence. But the next day, when he was con- 
| demned as utterly false and fallen, all that the 
| censors could say was, ‘* Look at the facts, and 
|is it likely that he did not receive the money ?” 
| But the rejoinder was evident, ‘ Look at his 
| character, and is it likely that this is a crime or 
a coincidence ?” 

By the time that these words are read the co- 
incidence will doubtless have been explained, or 
it will be very grievous for Mr. Colfax. But the 
latter result will not excuse the tiger-like spring 
of denunciation upon a man who had been always 
unblemished, and for no other reason than an 
unexplained coincidence. And even if the fact 
should justify the conclusion at which the critics 
caught, it will not be a vindication of their in- 
sight, it will be a mere lucky chance in their fa- 
vor. The haste to believe evil, and the passion- 
ate demand for blood before proof, and when 
nothing has appeared that may not be disproved, 
are demoralizing. And whatever may be the re- 
sult in the case of Mr. Colfax, the denunciations 
of those critics will have lost their moral force by 
their premature and artificial fury. Their tears 
are not drops of emotion—they flow from onions; 
and an affectation of moral indignation is the 
most contemptible hypocrisy. If we are search- 
ing for evil signs of the times, they are found not 
only in the looseness of honor revealed by Con- 
gressional investigations, but in the conduct of 
critics who obsequiously extenuate forgery, and 
scream with simulated virtue at falsehood. 


Lorp Lytron—or, as he was more generally 
called, Bulwer—was not seventy years old when 
he died, in the beginning of the year. Yet long 
after he had become famous Dickens and Thack- 
eray were unknown, and the years of his life in- 
cluded the whole career of many illustrious eon- 
temporaries. He was a man of very great tal- 
ent, of remarkable versatility, of unwearied in- 
dustry, and of invincible ambition, who began 
his literary career by writing poetry, and who 
cherished to the end the fond delusion that he 
was a poet. But his talent was a chameleon. 
It took the hue of what surrounded it. When 
his first story, Falkland, appeared, in 1827, the 
French critic, Gustave Planche, called it ‘‘ a mo- 
saic of Byron and Chateaubriand’s Réne.” It 
was the Byronic era, and Bulwer was Byron re- 
duced to prose. Undoubtedly the astonishing 
fact in his career is the chameleon alertness with 
which he adapted himself to every varying liter- 
ary mood and taste, so that it is difficult to say 
what is distinctively Bulwerian; and an air of 
sentimental insincerity bathes all his works. 

He wrote elaborate epic poems—the latest was 
King Arthur—and satires, of which the New 
Timon is the best. His dramas are preposter- 
ous, but they still keep the stage; and the state- 
ly fustian of Richelieu and the delightful absurd- 
ity of The Lady of Lyons are familiar to all of 
us. He translated with skill and effect from the 
German and the Latin, and his renderings of 
Horace are among the most ingenious ever made. 
But it is in novel-writing that 


‘“‘He touched the tender stops of various quills.” 


There is no style in which any of his contem- 
| poraries excelled that he did not attempt, and 
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always most cleverly. Pelham is a novel of 
fashion, which ¢ ‘arlyle grimly recognizes in the 
Sartor Resartus. Paul ¢ ‘lifford is a story of the 
Newgate and highwayman school. Lugene Aram 
is the romantic- -criminal ; Godolphin i is the epicu- 
rean; Ernest Maltravers, the sheer and mere sen- 
timental; Zhe Last of ‘the Barons and Rienzi 
and The Last Days of Pompeii are the imagina- 
tive-historical ; Lucretia is of the French-horri- 
ble school, and so is Night and Morning. Pres- 
ently, in the midst of his active career, the new, 
modern, humane spirit of the novel, the era of. 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, and 
George Eliot, happily dawned, and with exqui- 
site instinct Bulwer drew his ready pen and 
charged in the same direction. The Caxtons | 
and My Novel show his wonderful facility and | 
adroitness of adaptation to the changing taste. 


Thus the immense literary labor of Bulwer's | 


life resulted in an enormous mass of sketches 
and studies in this style and in that, after this 
master and after that. ‘Ihere is no moral or 
essential significance in his literary work or po- 
sition, as there is in those of his great contem- 
poraries. Fielding was a man of creative gen- 
ius, who, like Shakespeare, added distinct and 
typical characters to the gallery of imagination. 
Smollett drew the life around him, and hf§ sto- 
ries are excellent history. Scott, too, had the 
creative power; and ‘Thackeray in a degree, al- 


though he is primarily moralist and not story- | 


teller. Dickens, too, was a moral force, and 


perhaps the loftiest of caricaturists ; while Char- | 


lotte Bronté and George Eliot, with immense 
insight and sympathy, are of the same moral | 


school. They all seem to tell a story less for | 


the pleasure of telling it—as Scott did—than for | 
the purpose. And it is for that reason that they | 
are all condemned as artists by the critics, who | 
hold that moral purpose injures the truest art. 
3ulwer, with great tact and talent, has written 
a series of popular stories which have been uni- 
versally read. But he has no significant stand- 


ing in literary history. He has given the com- | 


mon imagination no enduring character or fig- 
ure. He was a fashion, and as a fashion his | 
work will pass away. Indeed, the instinct of 
hostility to Bulwer which Thackeray always 
showed is a kind of test of him. ‘Thackeray 
had a sincere impatience of sham and a fatal 
perception of it; and the resources of his humor 
in laughing at Bulwer are endless and most 
amusing. No criticism could have been so pune | 
gent and effective as his broad satire. When in 
his earlier novels Bulwer was accused of attack- 
ing morality by idealizing murderers and paint- 
ing highwaymen as fascinating heroes, he replied 
that he only showed that a man may commit 
crimes, without being a bad man, and that so- 
ciety which punishes crime may often be re- 
sponsible for it. The latest doctor of this philos- 
ophy is Victor Hugo in the Misérables. But the 
kind of truth that there may be in this doctrine 
is wholly distorted in the stories. Thus there 
was nothing really romantic in Engene Aram, 
nor any extenuation for his crime.. He was a poor 
school-master who murdered a man for money. 
It was an odious and horrible subject, although 
Scott, to whom Bulwer dedicated his book, ap- 
proved it; and Bulwer, in a most sentimental | 
story, utterly loses the moral, which Hood touch- | 


es wih true pathos in his ballad of Buge ne 
Aram. 

It was this kind of muddling of morality which 
kindled Thackeray’s wrath; and he descended 
upon Bulwer in the George de Barnewell, one 
of the works in Punch’s ‘‘ Prize Novelists,” and 
in every kind of squib and sarcasm. The read- 
er should turn to those droll pages. He can have 
butataste here. Bulwer had made Eugene Aram 
say, ‘‘ The burning desires I have known, the re- 
splendent visions I have nursed, the sublime as- 
pirings that have lifted me so often from sense 
and clay—these tell me that, whether for good 
or ill, I am the thing of an immortality, and the 
creature of a God I have destroyed a man 
noxious to the world; with the wealth by which 
he afflicted society I have been the means of 
| blessing many.” Mr. Punch informs us that 
| ‘in the matter for which he suffered, George 
| could never be brought to acknowledge that he 
| Was at all in the wrong, ‘it may be an error 
| of judgment,’ he said to the venerable chaplain 
| of the jail, ‘ but it is no crime. Were it Crime, 
| I should feel Remorse. Where there is no Re- 
| morse, Crime can not exist. I am not sorry; 

therefore I am innocent. Is the proposition a 
| fair one ?’ 

‘**'The excellent doctor admitted that it was 
| not to be contested. 
| ‘**And wherefore, Sir, should I have sorrow,’ 
the boy resumed, ‘for ridding the world of a 
|sordid worm, of a man whose very soul was 
| dross, and who never had a feeling for the Truth- 
| ful and the Beautiful? When I stood before my 
| uncle in the moonlight, in the gardens of the an- 
cestral halls of the De Barnewells, I felt that I 
was the Nemesis come to overthrow him. ‘* Dog!” 
| I said to the trembling slave, ‘‘ tell me where thy 
Gold is. Zhou hast no use for it. I can spend it 
| in relieving the Poverty on which thou tramplest ; 
in aiding Science, which thou knowest not; in 
uplifting Art, to which thou art blind. Give 
Gold, and thou art free!” But he spake not, 
and I slew him.’ 

‘***T would not have this doctrine vulgarly 
promulgated,’ said the admirable chaplain, ‘ for 
its general practice might chance to do harm. 
Thou, my son, the Refined, the Gentle, and the 
Loving and Beloved, the Poet and the Sage, urged 
| by what I can not but think a grievous error, 
| hast appeared as Avenger. Think what would 
| be the world’s condition were men without any 

yearning after the Ideal to attempt to. reorgan- 
| ize Society, to redistribute Property, to avenge 
| Wrong!’ 

““*A rabble of pigmies scaling Heaven,’ said 
the noble though misguided young prisoner. 
‘ Prometheus was a Giant, and he fell.’ 

‘** Yes, indeed, my brave youth!’ the benevo- 
lent Dr. Fuzzwig exclaimed, clasping the prison- 
er’s marble and manacled hand, ‘and the Tragedy 
of to-morrow will teach the world that Homicide 
is not to be permitted even to the most amiable 
Genius, and that the lover of the Ideal and the 
Beautiful, as thou art, my son, must expect the 
Real likewise.’ ” 

But whatever the critic may say, it is true 
that Bulwer, through all his career and against 
all the new genius, maintained an undiminished 
| popularity, and no novels have more readers 
| than his. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

HIS literary recorder is not oblivious of the 

children, and intends to keep their parents 
advised from time to time respecting the charac- 
ter of the books which are offered for their in- 
tellectual diet. The most important and influ- 
ential books are’ not those which are the most 
ponderous, nor those which make the most 
stir in the world. The wise agriculturist looks 
after the purity of his seeds as well as after the 
health of his fruit trees and the condition of his 
ripening grain; and the public, if it were wise, 
would not expend its criticism on maturer books, 
and leave those for the children to pass without 
examination. An unhealthy story-book in the 
Sabbath-school library will do more damage by 
far than the most heretical of treatises in the 
minister's study. We group together here a 
number of children’s books, several of which 
have been waiting some little while for our con- 
sideration. 

Honest and Earnest (A. D. F. Randolph and 
Co.) depicts naturally and graphically the misdo- 
ings of mischievous and careless but not malicious 
children, who are gradually developed into a 
higher religious life. Whether it is worth while 
to depict so much mischief is a question, but 
the pictures are very well drawn.— The Mount- 
ain Girl, by Mrs. E. D., CHenry (Lee and Shep- 
ard), is characterized by a devout religious spirit, 
but contains nothing to indicate the peculiar re- 
ligious views of the author. She appears to have 
aimed to write a story which should be religious 
without being in any sense doctrinal or denom- 
inational, and she has admirably succeeded. As 
a picture of present New England life in the 
country it is wonderfully truthful and life-like. 
It is very rare that a picture is presented at once 
so vivid and so free from all exaggerations.— 
What Katy Did (Roberts Brothers) is not equal 
to Susan Coo.ipGr’s last year’s story, A New- 
Year's Bargain, which was one of those excep- 
tionally rare books which deserve a permanent 
place in literature. ‘This is a story of natural 
child life, full of fan and frolic and mischief, and 
full, too, of pathos. Katy’s invalid days are 
touching without being unpleasantly sad, and 
the lesson—the uses of pain and the dangers of a 
little disobedience—is so well woven into the 
story that one can not read the narrative and 
miss its meaning. ‘The illustrations, by Addie 
Ledyard, are very spirited.—The object of Vir- 
Ginta FE. Townsenp in Only Girls (Lee and 
Shepard) appears to be to represent the value 
of woman’s influence. ‘The object is an old one, 
but the treatment is spirited, though not in con- 
ception remarkably original, But we should 
not commend, as a rule, giving twenty-five dol- 
lars to every vagrant that asked for it as a means 
of securing his reformation.—An Only Sister 
(Harper and Brothers) is a translation from the 
French of Madame Guizot De Witt, and is one of 
the series of admirable ‘‘ Books for Girls” which 
Miss Mutock is editing and the Harpers are 
publishing. It is a story of sisterly love and de- 
votion, achieving with patience a sister’s work 
for erring brothers. It is, indeed, what in the 
preface Miss Mulock declares it to be, a true 
picture of the women—the best women—of 





France. As such it presents a side of French 
life not often disclosed either by books of fiction 
or books of travel.—Joanna H. Maruews al- 
ways interests and, what is better, always in- 
spires the children. The only fault we have to 
find with The White Rabbit (Robert Carter and 
Brothers) is that we grow weary of the children’s 
dialect. It sometimes requires a study to un- 
derstand it.—The motto of Matthew Frost ; or, 
Snowdrop’s Mission (Robert Carter and Brothers) 
might be, ‘* Let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us,” and it is very well inculeated 
in the story. We think, however, that more 
children will be incited to go to the circus by the 
enticing description of its glories in the chapter 
on ** Hall’s Circus,” than will be deterred from 
doing so by the accident which occurred there, 
—Our Young Yachters’ Series (James R. Os- 
good and Co.) purports to give a story of the 
adventures of a group of boys who have adopted 
as a substitute for college a process of self-edu- 
cation. For this purpose they charter a schoon- 
er, adequately manned, lay in a stock of provis- 
ions, and issue on their exploring expeditions. 
Their, first voyage takes them to Labrador, 
where a portion of the party are left by a mis- 
chance, and are compelled to shift for them- 
selves, getting thus a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the Esquimaux than a 
mere transitory visit would give them. ‘Their 
second trip, ‘‘ Off to the Geysers,” introduces 
them and their readers to Iceland, and incident- 
ally to some Icelandic literature. The books 


are full of adventure, very graphically narrated ; 


the stories are more exciting than the ordinary 
boys’ fiction, and certainly more instructive. 
They will at least awake in boyish readers an 
aspiration after adventure and manly sports 
which needs to be awakened in American youth, 
whose greatest danger is the enervating influence 
of the luxury of the age and its concomitant 
vices. How far the books can be relied on as 
trustworthy sources of information we would not 
undertake to say. In some of the phenomena 
described the author appears to us to have 
drawn on his imagination, and certainly the 
reader will do well to make considerable allow- 
ance for imagination in interpreting them.— 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea, from 
the French of Jutes Verne (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), possesses the fescinations of a tale of the 
Arabian Nights. It professes to recount the 
adventures of the author in a submarine ship, 
which sailed with equal ease on the water or un- 
derneath it. It is fully and finely illustrated, 
and not only the illustrations, but some of the 
descriptive matter, will give the reader a graphic 
idea of life under the ocean. ‘This is the case, 
for example, with the account of the coral for- 
mations and the pearl fisheries; but there is 
nothing to indicate what is true and what is fic- 
tion, the description of the subterranean channel 
under the Suez Canal being given, for example, 
as seriously as that of the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean.—Agnes Hopetoun's Schools and 
Holidays, by Mrs. OrtpHaxt (Macmillan and 
Co.), is a decidedly English story of common 
life, common characters, and common experi- 
ences, with the moral, as is generally the case 
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with English stories for children, very plain and | 
obvious, aud yet not at all obtrusive, and not, 

as too often the case with our American 

stories, an addition put on by the writer to be 

skipped by the reader.—For the very little ones 

we have Helps over Hard Places for Boys, by | 
Lynpe Pacmer (H. B. Nims and Co.), Round- 
about Rambles in Lands of Fact and Fancy | 
Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), and My Pet's 

Album (George Routledge and Sons). ‘The first | 
is a collection of capital stories, short and spicy ; 
the second is a collection of sketches on all sorts 
of subjects, fully illustrated, but with a good | 
many pictures in which the critic recognizes old | 
friends, though the children may not; the last | 
is emphatically a picture-book, the illustrations | 
being taken from the periodical publications of 
Partridge and Co., and possessing the character- 
istics which have deservedly given to the British | 
Workman, the Band of Hope Review, and the | 
Children's Friend a transatlantic reputation. 


is 


FICTION. 

GeorGe E ror possesses that peculiar genius, 
that divine alchemy of imagination, which en- 
ables her, no one can tell by analysis how, to 
transmute incidents and personages of the baser 
metal into a story of the finest gold. Poetry 
has been defined the art of interpreting the true 
nature of things. And as beneath the common- 
est object of nature there is a hidden life which 
only those can read who are versed in her hiero- 
glyphics, so beneath the most common and even 
apparently sordid lives there is hidden a moral 
which eyes like those of George Eliot discern 
and hearts like hers interpret. All life is a par- 
able; the commonest has its moral meaning. 
It is because she discerns and makes clear that 
meaning that she takes her rank as the first of 
living English novelists. In this respect it is not 
too much to say for Middlemarch (Harper and 
Brothers) that it is inferior to none of her pre- 
vious works: we think it may be safely said to 
surpass them all. It is what its title-page de- 
clares it to be, “fa study of provincial life.” 
Middlemarch is a common provincial town of | 
England. The characters are commonplace 
people, just such as make up the ordinary life 
of such a place. If we except certainly Doro- 
thea, and possibly Lydgate, there is not one 
whom you might not expect to meet any day in 
any similar society. There is no plot. The 
characters come and go upon their little stage 
much as they actually come and go in real life. 
There is no hero, and no heroism; if Dorothea 
be called a heroine, and if she takes up the bur- 
dens which her unhappy, because ill-assorted, 
marriage throws upon her, and bears them brave- 
ly and well to the end, still it is a kind of hero- 
ism which commands respect, but is powerless to 
awaken enthusiasm, And yet commonplace as 
are the materials, the story is one of rare beauty. 
The threads are but tow; the woven fabric is of 
the finest flax. This very genius, while it im- 
parts to the book all its power and brilliancy, 
narrows somewhat the circle of its appreciative 
readers. Middlemarch is wholly unlike the av- 
erage modern novel. It is truly a “ study.” 
Every sentence has a significance. It must be 
read, not skimmed; one might almost say it 
must be studied, not read. It can not be de- 


| highest usefulness. 














voured at a sitting. It is not dessert after din- 


ner. ‘The reading of it is a luxury, but it is an 
intellectual luxury, and it requires for its highest 
enjoyment a mind of some culture, and a mind 
in a good mood for thought. It is, however, 
characterized by one defect, which must detract 
not only from its popularity but also from its 
It almost wholly lacks the 
atmosphere of happiness. After reading the 
painfully realistic picture of the intense but un- 
conscious selfishness of Mr. Casaubon; the pal- 


| try and deliberate but self-satisfactory selfishness 


of Rosamond; the struggles, the remorse, the 
humiliation, the disgrace, of Bulstrode; the 
shallow self-satisfaction of Celia; the perpetual 
irritation of Lydgate by his pretty and unloving 
wife ; and the perpetual crucifixion of Dorothea 
by her learned but unimpassioned husband, we 
can but re-echo the wish of the London Specta- 
tor, that George Eliot’s ‘‘marvelously realistic 
power would for once indulge readers with a 


| vision as true as any she has called up, which 
| should send them away happier if not wiser men.” 


Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses (Harper and 
Brothers) is quite equal to any of Mr. B. L. 
FarJeEon’s previous writings. It is of far more 
equal merit than Joshua Marvel ; it is far more 
satisfactory in its close than Blade-o’-Grass, to 
which, by-the-bye, the author promises a sequel. 
Mr. Farjeon is certainly no imitator of Dickens ; 
it can hardly be said even that he has imbibed 
his spirit. It has been said, as though it were 
high praise, that the mantle of Dickens has fallen 
upon him. It is a mistake; he wears no cast- 
off clothing. His knowledge of the wants and 
the life of the lowly is not derived second-hand 
from books ; his loving sympathy for them is not 
transplanted from another heart into his own; 
it is indigenous, To say that in any respect he 
is the superior of Dickens will doubtless appear 
like a profanation to the worshipers of the great 
novelist, of whom there are many. Nevertheless 
it is true that Mr. Farjeon possesses more of that 
indescribable quality which we call ‘‘soul.” It 
is not true with him, as Taine says it is with 
Dickens, that ‘‘ sensibility is the whole man.” 
If less humor plays upon the surface—and there 
is not an absence of that either, as is evidenced 
in this very book by ‘Tottie’s nightmare—his in- 
sight penetrates further into the secrets of soul 
life, and his feeling touches not more effectually 
perhaps, but more deeply, our nature. The spirit 
of this his Christmas book we can not better epit- 
omize than by quoting from his introduction his 
Christmas benediction : 


“Not that life should be a holiday: work is its 
wholesomest food. But some little more of general 
kindliness toward one another, of generous feeling be- 
tween class and class, a8 well as between person and 
person ; some little less consideration of self; some 
more general recognition by the high of the human 
and divine equality which the low bear to them ; some 
little more comabderation from the poor for the rich; 
some little more practical pity from the rich for the 
poor; some little less of the hypocrisy of life too com- 
monly practiced, and too commonly toadied to; some 
better meaning in the saying of prayers, and therefore 
more true devotion in the bending of knees; some lit- 
tle more benevolence in statesmanship ; some a 
honest practicing of doing to others even as ye wou d 
others should do unto you, may well be wished for, 
more appropriately, perhaps, at this season than at 
any other, associated as it is with all that is tender 
and bright and good.” 


Fleurange, from the French of Avoustvs 
Craven (Holt and Williams), is a very pure and 
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very attractive story—short, simple, warm with 
love, but free from passion—a story of self-denial 
and self-contained resolute principle, in a young 
girl, fighting its way through danger and diffi- 
culty, and reaping, of course, its reward in the 
end. It is a good sign that our translators are 
seeking out in French literature such novels as 
this, and a strong evidence that American taste 
has quite as much to answer for as French gen- 
ius in the literature which we have borrowed 
in the past from France. — Robin Gray, by 
WHARLEs GrBpon (Harper and Brothers), is the 
old song put into prose, and with a changed 
finale. Jamie, the lover, is reported drowned ; 
the father and the mother fall sick, and the cow 
is stolen away: misfortunes fall thick and heavy. 
Robin Gray comes with assistance, and marries 
Jenny. Of course Jamie is not drowned, and 
comes back—troubles ensue. Jenny does not 
‘* gang like a ghaist,” but after working to save 
her husband from an unjust punishment for sus- 
pected crime, with a woman’s will and a wom- 
an’s skill, she not only ‘‘ tries a gude wife to be,” 
but succeeds ; and Robin, though somewhat un- 
reasonable, is, on the whole, a ‘‘ gude mon to 
her.” Jamie, like a sensible man, finding Jenny 
lost to him and the wife of a ‘‘ gude mon,” goes 
away till he can come back and call them both 
friends. ‘The plot is well worked up; the vil- 
lains all get punished, and the good people get 
as much justice as this world can afford.—/or 
the King, by the same author (Harper and 
Brothers), is a well-wrought historical novel of 
the English rebellion, the plot turning on the 
fact that the heroine’s father casts in his lot with 
the Pretender, while her husband adheres to the 


government.—The charm of At his Gates, by 
Mrs. O_reHant (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), 
does not consist in its plot, which is not very 


natural, nor very closely woven. The best parts 
of the story have little or no connection with its 
development and progress, and some of the most 
striking characters might be dismissed without 
impairing its result. But there is no lack of in- 
dividuality in the characters, and no lack of 
truthfulness in the pictures which constitute the 
book. It is, indeed, a series of sketches rather 
than a story, and its author is a painter rather 
than a novelist, in the stricter sense of that 
term.—The moral purpose of Never Again, by 
W. 5S. Mayo (G. P. Putnam and Sons), is to 
warn the American reader against speculation. 
We do not judge the medicine to be strong 
enough to counteract the disease. Its artistic 
object is to illustrate certain phases of New York 
society. In this it is, at least, a fair success. It 
is better as a painting than as a sermon. There 
is some overdrawing, but caricature is the in- 
eradicable disease of all American character 
sketches ; these are, at all events, unmistakably 
the result of studies from real life, and sufficient- 
ly life-like, both as to conception of character 
and the play of social converse, to entitle the 
story to be ranked as a genuinely American 
novel, not a transplantation into American soil 
of a foreign growth.—Robert Tremayne, by Em- 
1Ly Saraw Hovrt (Robert Carter and Brothers), 
is a historical novel of the days and persecu- 
tions of ‘* bloody Queen Mary.” The author ex- 
hibits a careful and painstaking research into the 
chronicles of those times, and has succeeded in 
putting herself and carrying her readers back 


into the age which she depicts, though as a story 
Robert Tremayne hardly equals some previous 
volumes from the same pen. 

A Library of Famous Fiction (J.R. Osgood and 
Co.) embraces in one volume ten famous master. 
pieces. Some of these, such as Robinson Crusoe 
are in almost every household already. Others, 
as Undine and Paul and Virginia, are known 
to scores and hundreds of intelligent Americans 
only by name, and the publishers have done good 
service in introducing them again into the realm 
of popular literature. In typography the volume 
is handsome, and itis fully illustrated. Our only 
considerable criticism is its bulk. One needs a 
substantial table to rest it on in reading, whereas 
fiction should always be of a form to be held easily 
in the hand. The work would have been better, 
though possibly less marketable, and certainly 
more expensive, if it had been put in five or six 
small volumes instead of in one so cumbersome, 
—SaMUEL WARREN'S character as a story-tell- 
er is well known. His Adventures of an Attor- 
ney in Search of Practice (James Cockcroft and 
Co.) is very analogous to his Experiences of a 
Barrister. Out of the dry details of a lawyer's 
office he succeeds in sifting not a little romance, 
and the product is a book of short stories which 
are unusually readable.— Mrs. Skagqs's Husbands 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) is the title of Brer 
Harte’s last volume. It consists of three parts 
—first, eight short stories; second, a dozen 
‘Urban Sketches ;” and third, ‘‘ Legends and 
Tales.” The first give graphically some pictures 
of California life. ‘They may be true to nature, 
but to a nature whose pictures are not very at- 
tractive, certainly not very inspiring, and in 
construction they are generally fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory ; the ‘‘ Urban Sketches” recall by 
their name Howell’s Suburban Sketches, and 
suffer by contrast. Among the ‘* Legends and 
Tales” are some striking and well-wrought sto- 
ries, woven, we judge, out of popular legends, not 
out of the author’s own imagination.—There is 
so much in the Essays, Sketches, and Stories, by 
GeorGE B. Woops (J. R. Osgood and Co. ), wor- 
thy of preservation that we wish we could hope 
that these pages would really preserve them. 
But it is the fate of the successful editor to deal 
only with transient topics, and to do, therefore, 
a work which is in its seeming only transient, 
though in its effect it may be enduring. A news- 
paper leader, like the ephemera, dies the hour 
that it is born, and no book can do more than 
embalm it. Mr. Woods died before he had 
yet reached his twenty-seventh year, yet lived 
long enough to be a leading editor on several 
successive journals, among them the Boston 
Advertiser and Every Saturday. The essays, 
which are selected from his editorial writings, 
are valuable chiefly as a memorial of the man; 
the stories, which occupy only a small part of 
the volume, if published separately, should have 
found many readers outside Mr. Woods's person- 
al friends. —We put last of our volumes of short 
stories the best, Coupon Bonds, by J. T. 'Trow- 
BRIDGE (J. R. Osgood and Co.). Mr. Trow- 
bridge is able to draw characters that are far 
from being refined without being himself coarse, 
and to imbue his story with a broad humor with- 
out converting it into a farce. ‘The three lead- 
ing characters in the first story, Mr. and Mrs. 





Ducklow and Aunt Beswick, are quite wonder- 
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ful as specimens of character drawing in a story | cial or, strictly speaking, impartial, and occasion- 
which has no description or analysis of charac- | ally the vehemence of his own convictions leads 
ter, and affords so little room for its display by | the author to treat with a contempt which is nei- 
dramatic action. | ther courteous nor philosophical the convictions 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. | 
Mr. SAMUEL JOHNSON will awake in the minds | 


of many of his readers serious prejudices against 

his work on Oriental Religions (J. R. Osgood | 
and Co.) by his introduction. Yet it was only | 
just to himself and to his readers that he should | 
advise them beforehand what is the philosophy | 
which underlies his work. ‘This would be gen- 

erally called infidel. We do not mean by that | 
that he casts any obloquy on Christianity, only | 
that he calmly and deliberately rejects it as a Di- | 
vine religion, or as of any higher value than one | 
of many out of which a ‘‘universal religion” is 
to be constructed by much painstaking and study. 
‘*The Christian ideal is but a single force among 
others, all equally in the line of movement.” He | 
implicitly denies the need or existence of any Di- 

vine power in the uplifting of the human race. | 
‘The leaf needs no special miracle to become a 
flower, nor does the child to become a man.” 
True religion is to be gathered from a careful | 
comparison of all, as true science from a study | 
of all sciences. ‘‘ Universal religion, then, can | 
not be any one exclusively of the great positive 

religions of the world. Yet it is really what is 

best in each and every one of them, purified from | 
baser intermixture, and developed in freedom and 
power.” ‘The author’s philosophy, however, does 
not militate against the historic accuracy of his 
volume, nor is there any indication that he has 
perverted history to make it serve a theory. 
His volume is the ablest popular contribution to | 
the history and analysis of the mystical religions 

of India which the American press has yet pro- 

duced. James Freeman Clarke’s analogous book 

on the Ten Great Religions is both more impar- 

tial and more comprehensive, but nothing equals 

this volume in the fullness of its disclosures of 

the ancient Brahminical literature and the more 

modern Buddhistic protest against the corrup- | 
tions of the earlier religion, provided the reader | 
makes due allowance in reading it for the au- | 
thor’s prepossession so frankly avowed in the in- 

troduction. Neither the student of comparative | 
religion nor the student of modern skepticism can 
afford to pass this volume by without careful ex- 
amination. 

The Four Phases of Morals, by Joun Stuart 
Brackre, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. ), is 
based on a course of lectures delivered before the 
Royal Institute, London. ‘There is in the style | 
nothing apparent of the spoken address, and the 
book presents every appearance of having been 
rewritten for the press. It consists of four sep- | 
arate essays on Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, 
and Utilitarianism. Though separate, they are 
not disconnected, and together they afford a his- 
tory of ethics, not in detail, but by a graphic de- | 
scription of the great central systems around | 


of others. 

The Biblical Museum, by James Comper 
Gray (A. D. F. Randolph and Co. ), is **a col- 
lection of notes, explanatory, homiletical, and 
illustrative,” on the Bible, ‘* especially designed 
for the use of ministers, Bible students, and Sun- 
day-school teachers.” ‘The work before us con- 
sists of two volumes in one, and covers the four 
Gospels. Ministers will not find much in it to 
draw their attention from their larger and more 
scholarly works. It may serve the Sabbath- 
school teacher a useful purpose. In a margin 
are printed quotations from or references to 
prominent authors. ‘The body of the book con- 


| sists of notes which are occasionally critical, 


more commonly explanatory, but largely de- 
voted to moral or spiritual applications, or to 
the narration of illustrations which are either 
supposed to throw light on the text or to be use- 
ful to the teacher in enforcing it.— The Perfect 
Life (Roberts Brothers) consists of twelve dis- 
courses by Dr. CHANNING, edited from his man- 
uscripts, by his nephew, WiLt1am H. Cu annie. 
The theology which underlies this book is that 
of the conservative Unitarianism of which Dr. 
Channing was a most distinguished exponent— 
of which, indeed, he may almost be said to have 
been the founder; but the sermons are not theo- 
logical in a polemical or controversial sense, 
They deal with the practical, spiritual problems 
of life; they point to the duty of seeking to be 
perfect even as the Father in heaven is perfect, 
and they point to dependence on and trust in 
that Father as the first condition of success in 
this noble endeavor. ‘They are tender, warm, 
earnest, devout, and, whatever deficiencies in the- 
ology the theological critic may think he finds in 
them, the common reader can not fail to obtain 
inspiration and strength by their perusal. 
POETRY. 

Mrs. Entry E. Forp has well entitled her 
little book of poems, M/y Recreations (Hurd and 
Houghton). They are the offspring of genuine 
poetic thought and feeling, flowers that have 
sprung, to all seeming, naturally from her soul, 
as wild flowers from the prairies, with no for- 
cing from hot-house heats. She writes not with 
malice aforethought, but as the natural expres- 
sion of a heart that sings more easily than it 
speaks, or rather can speak easier in song. They 
were, we can readily conceive, ‘* recreations” to 
her, and they will assuredly prove ‘‘ recreations” 
to the reader, who may enjoy them without the 
pains of much study and analysis—enjoy them 
not as an artist enjoys a sonata of Beethoven, 
but as a child enjoys the caroling of a canary. 
In fine, she describes so truly in her dedication 
to the public the character of her own verses 
that, with due allowance for the modesty of the 
opening sentence, we quote her own description 


which all ethical philosophies gather. Professor | of her songs : 


Blackie is thoroughly at home in dealing with 
the ancient philosophies which afford the sources | 


of most modern systems ; he does not weary the 

In the main | 
the book is fair in tone, and its estimates of phi- } 
losophy calm and appreciative, though not judi-|—TZhe World Priest (Roberts Brothers) is a 


reader with ill-digested learning. 


“TI am no poet, and I know it. 
But a robin’s homely note, 
Joyful, gushing from his throat, 
Though no semblance of a tune, 
Adds a charm to leafy June. 

My rude song, must I forego it?” 
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translation from the German of Leopoip Scuer- 
FER. Weare not quite sure that we understand 
the title, or that the translator understands it 
himself. It is perhaps equivalent to the ‘* Priest 
of Nature,” meaning by that word the great All, 
the Cosmos, both external and internal life; 
and by his title we may understand possibly 
that the writer means to offer himself as an in- 
terpreter of the unknown language of all things. 
There is much that is mystical and much that 
is beautiful in the book; much that is so Ger- 
man that the practical American will be per- 
plexed to bring himself into any harmony with 
it; and some passages which it will perplex him 
to place in philosophy, for it is really philos- 
ophy in verse, and somewhat pantheistic philos- 
ophy at that. And yet, withal, there is so much 
of grand thought and of true poetry in it that 
the lovers of large thought will rejoice in it, de- 
spite its mysticism.— Christ at the Door (A. D. 
F. Randolph and Co.) is a collection of poems 
selected from various authors, each preceded by 
a very brief introductory statement of the au- 
thorship, founded on the weli-known passage in 
Revelation where Christ is described as stand- 
ing at the door knocking and seeking admission 
as a guest. It contains many beautiful selec- 
tions, and certainly will achieve in some meas- 
ure the aim of the author to make her readers 
‘conscious of the nearness of Christ.”—Hymns 
on the Collects, by Carottne May, consists of 
short poems for every Sunday in the year, based 
on the Collects found in the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. They remind one somewhat 
of Keble’s Christian Year, and are characterized 
by a spirit of genuine Christian feeling rather 
than by any rare gifts of imagination or fancy, 
which would indeed be unfitting in such an of- 
fering as this, whose simplicity is its beauty. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Myths and Myth-Makers, by Professor Joun 
Fiske (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is a store-house 
of curious information respecting legends and 
myths and wild tales of all description, gather- 
ed from a wide field of literature, ancient and 
modern, European and Asiatic. The general 
resemblances in each of these myths is shown, 
and their common parentage is the natural re- 
sult arrived at. When, for instance, we find 
William Tell and his boy and the tyrant Gessler 
reappearing in the legends of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Russia, England, Ireland, Iceland, 
and even Persia, we are forced to the conelu- 
sion that the older form must be the parent of 
the later one, and that William Tell lived, if at 
all, long before the thirteenth century, and some- 
where else than in Switzerland. But when Mr. 
Fiske drops the narrative and enters upon the 
field of philosophy, he will not take all his read- 
ers with him. The Christian world generally 
will dissent from the principle which he lays 
down as an axiom, that ‘* when a marvelous oc- 
currence is said to have happened every where, we 
may be sure that it never happened any where.” 
According to this, every new testimony from 
ancient monuments to the reality of a deluge is 
a new evidence that it had no existence. And 


classical scholars will be generally as slow to ac- | 
cept his interpretation of the mythology of an- | 
Its poetry was nots| 


cient Greece and Rome. 


philosophy. The primitive man made, in fact, 


' appears to be both full and trustworthy. 
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| no attempt to explain the phenomena of nature - 
he was content to depict them. When the child 
gets on all fours and crawls about the room, and 
refuses to pay any attention to the mother be. 
cause he is a bear, he does not really suppose 
himself transformed into an amiable specimen 
of that species: he simply lets his imagination 
run riot, unchecked by reason; and when the 
Greek represented the sun as a charioteer whose: 
rash and inexperienced son drove somewhat too 
near the earth and scorched it, he was not at- 
tempting to talk philosophy: he was simply rey- 
eling in imagination, Mr. Fiske has displayed 
marvelous research, or, rather, he manifests the 
results of a very wide scholarship; but he will 
hardly secure the assent of the majority of his 
readers to all, or even the most important, of 
his deductions based thereon. 

The purchase of Samana, and the expression 
by conservative English journals of the hope 
that ‘it is to make it a Territory of the Union,” 
renders it tolerably clear that the question of the 
annexation of San Domingo to the United States 
is not yet ruled out of American politics, but 
may reappear at any time in a new form; and 
this lends peculiar interest and timeliness to 
Santo Domingo, Past and Present; with a 
Glance at Hayti, by Samuet Mazarp (Harper 
and Brothers). The subject is one, too, on which 
very little is really known, Many of those who 
in the recent discussions in Congress and the 
public press undertook to enlighten the public 
only succeeded in manifesting their own deplora- 
ble ignorance. Not only is the information 
needed by the American people, but it has hith- 
erto not been accessible. Mr. Hazard’s book 
It em- 
braces the result of observations in a personal 
visit to the island—the author ‘‘ almost entirely 
cireumnavigating the island, and traversing its 
length and breadth” —and of much research, 
he having subsequently gone to London and 
‘consulted almost every early writer of note 
upon the island of San Domingo found in the 
treasures of the British Museum.” ‘This book is 
very elaborately illustrated from photographs and 
the author’s own sketches. He first gives a gen- 
eral account of the island, together with a sketch 
of the aborigines and their habits and customs; 
then traces its history from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the present time; and thirdly, a very full 
account of its present character and condition, 
interwoven with the account of his personal ex- 
periences and adventures. Mr. Hazard does 
not conceal his prepossessions in favor of annex- 
ation, shared by him with the members of the 
Commission, in whose company he made his 
visit; but his book is in no sense an argument, 


| nor is it written in the interest of a theory or 


policy, nor is there any indication that his accu- 
racy and fairness in the statement of facts has 
been affected by any desire to advance the inter- 


| ests of any political policy or party. 


The dress of Epya Dean Procrtor’s last 
book, A Russian Journey (J. R. Osgood and 
Co.), is exceptionally beautiful. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and fine, and often give a 
better idea of Russian life and character than an 
elaborate description could do. ‘The book is a 


series of disconnected pictures, and affords rath- 
er a glimpse of the outer life than an exposition 
of the real character of the Russian. 








. 
PRESERVATION OF FLESHY FUNGI. 
HE preparation and preservation of the fleshy 
fungi have long been difficult problems to the 
botanist, various methods being adopted toward 
these ends with more or less success. ‘They will 
keep very well, of course, in alcohol; but this is 
a troublesome and expensive method, and only 
suited to large museums. In consequence of 
their juiciness, and possibly of the amount of 
nitrogen which they contain, they are very sub- 
ject to decomposition, and are, attacked with 
great readiness by insects. ‘The usual method 
of preparing them is to subject them to poison- 
ous metallic solutions, but even this does not ap- 
pear to be sufficient. 

A recently devised mode of treatment, which 
promises more success than its predecessors, 
consists in coating them with a thin layer of col- 
lodion, thus investing them with an exosmotic 
membrane. ‘This allows the moisture to exhale 
uniformly, and the plant to dry gradually, the 
shape, color, and texture being but little affect- 
ed. The destructive agency of the oxygen of 
the air is also excluded, and most insects are 
unable to penetrate the collodion skin, or to in- 
troduce their eggs or larve beneath it. 


RED INDELIBLE INK. 


According to Dr. Elsner an indelible liquid 
preparation for marking clothing in.red charae- 
ters may be obtained by taking equal parts of 
green vitriol and cinnabar, finely powdered, sift- 
ing them, and rubbing them up very carefully 
with good linseed-oil. ‘They are then to be 
passed through a strainer, and the thick fluid 
which is left is used for writing, with a quill 
pen. ‘The preparation may be used both for 
writing and stamping on cotton fabrics. ‘These 
may afterward be subjected to the operation of 


bleaching, it is said, without in the least affect- | 


ing the ink. 
MILK-TREE. 
Such trees in various parts of the world as 


yield a milky juice are among the most service- | 


able to mankind, some of them furnishing gutta- 
percha and India rubber, while others supply a 
liquid which does not solidify, and may be used 
as a nutritious article of food. These are usually 
known as cow-trees; and one of the most valu- 
able is the Brosimum galactodendron. This is 
found on the sea-coast of Venezuela, in the 
form of a tree frequently over one hundred feet 
in height. ‘The milk, which is obtained by 
making incisions in the trunk, has a very agree- 
able tasté, resembling that of sweet cream, the 
only unpleasant feature being that it is some- 
what glutinous, although it is very nourishing 
and wholesome. It is consumed freely by the 
people, and is, indeed, one of their most im- 
portant resources. In a pharmaceutical point 
of view the Clusia galactodendron of Venezuela 
and of Western New Granada is of great im- 
portance, from having the very singular and val- 
uable property of being almost a specific in 
dysentery. It contains a resinous and astringent 
principle and an aromatic tonic substance. 
is said that wherever this tree occurs dysentery 
is considered of no moment, the milk being pro- 
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It | 





| curable very readily, and used upon the slightest 
| occasion. 

According to Mr. R. B. White, out of number- 
less cases of severe dysentery occurring in a 
party of five to seven hundred men engaged in 
constructing a road in a very unhealthy climate 
in Western New Granada, near Buenaventura, 
a fatal case was never known to occur, the ad- 
ministration of the milk, even at the eleventh 
hour, curing cases that had been considered al- 
most hopeless. 

‘The special advantage of this remedy is that 
the cure is radical, a subsequent relapse being 
very rare. This milk has been kept a year with- 
out its taste or medical properties being affect- 
ed; and it is suggested that it be brought to Eu- 
rope or America, and tried in cases of cholera, 
for which it would seem applicable. 


HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 

Dr. J. M. Woodworth, supervising surgeon of 
the United States Marine Hospital Service, in his 
first annual report, just issued, opposes the present 
course of the government in regard to the build- 
ing of hospitals, and recommends that hereafter 
| they shall be built of wood, to be destroyed after 
being in use ten or fifteen years, on the ground 
that hospital buildings become poisoned after sey- 
eral years’ use, and cause unfavorable results in 
the treatment of injuries and diseases by engen- 
dering erysipelas and its cognates. He claims 
that his plan will not be as expensive as that now 
pursued by the government, as the wooden hos- 
pitals will not cost more than a third as much as 
those of stone or iron. 

It will be observed that Dr. Woodworth does 
not advise the government to sell the wooden 
structures after they have been used sufficiently 
long for hospital purposes, but to destroy them. 
The sale of such buildings, as heretofore author- 
| ized, is highly reprehensible. In many cases they 
| are bought up by speculating builders, who use 

the infected timber in erecting houses for the 
| poorer and middle classes. 


PEH-LAH WAX OF THE CHINESE. 

One of the most interesting articles of com- 
merce in China consists of what is called peh- 
lah wax, or insect wax, an exudation from cer- 
tain trees; particularly a species of Rhus and Li- 
| gustrum, formed in consequence of the puncture 
of the branches by a species of coccus. ‘These 
insects are white when first developed, but when 
they yield their wax are red, and attached closely 
to the branches of the trees. At first they are 
j about the size of a grain of rice, but after the 
wax is produced the accumulation is as large as 
a hen’s egg. ‘The insect commences to secrete 
the viscous substance in the spring, this taking 
the form of a silky down, which thickens and 
hardens. In August or September the balls hang 
like grapes, which are gathered by detaching 
them with the fingers, and after being dried in 
the sun they are purified and refined. ‘This wax 
is in general use in China and Japan, where 
| large tracts of land are planted with the trees 
| referred to, upon which the insects are reared. 
The insect is propagated by means of its eggs, 
| which are collected in clusters in the shells of 
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the balls. As met with in commerce the peh- | ities of fibres, he gives tables of the reactions of 
Jah wax is nearly pure, and melts at 190° F. | the different coloring matters; for instance, dj- 
It is sold in cakes of a circular form and of | viding the vegetable fibres into three groups 
different sizes. It dissolves easily in naphtha, | namely, those which are colored yellow, brown. 
and contains eighty-two per cent. of carbon, four- | ish-yellow, or reddish-yellow, by iodine and sy]- 
teen of hydrogen, and four of oxygen. It is used | phuric acid; those which are colored green; and 
like bees-wax in making candles and for other | third, those which are colored blue by the same 
similar purposes, where its high melting temper- | chemicals. 

ature is an advantage. ‘The light of these candles A similar arrangement is followed in regard 
is of great brilliancy, and if a little oil be mixed | to the animal fibres. ‘The whole memoir is ful] 
with the wax they do not gutter. It has been | of important suggestions, which can doubtless be 
known in Europe about twenty years, but so far | readily turned to practical account. 

its importation has not been as great as the value Peer ee E 

of the material would seem to warrant. ORIGIN OF GOITRE. 


ee bh te ‘ " The commonly accepted hypothesis in regar 
ACTION OF AMORPHOUS RED PHOSPHORUS. | to the origin of goitre sae Po ent of its S 
According to Testini, amorphous red phos- | cial development in certain districts of England 
phorus, under the influence of solar heat in a| (namely, the hard-water or limestone regions) 
barometric vacuum, has the peculiarity, like por- | is not considered satisfactory by Mr. Lebour, as 
ous charcoal, of absorbing various substances | his own researches have shown that, while at 
without acting chemically upon them. ‘Thus | pcints in certain limestone districts it is entirely 
rosaniline, iodine, and sulphur are all absorbed | wanting, in others it is very common. ‘The true 
to a sensible degree by the phosphorus, and may | cause, according to this gentleman, consists of me- 
be subsequently reclaimed by proper methods. _| tallic impurities in the water; and he thinks he 
PREPARATION OF MEAT EXTRACT. can show that goitre occurs most where the water 
is ferruginous, especially where the iron is de- 
A new mode of preparing certain kinds of rived from the decomposition of iron pyrites. 
meat has lately been patented in Paris by M. | phtae 6) sabes WT eer 
Durand. This has more particular reference to VALUE OF THE EUCALYPTUS. 
the flesh of prawns, shrimps, and other delicate} Much attention has of late been given to the 
crustaceans, in regard to which, as is well known, | various species of Lucalyptus, on account of their 
much trouble is experienced in the picking out | value as timber, and as furnishing important 
of the flesh from the external skeleton after boil- | vegetable products. Among the varieties one 
ing. ‘The new method consists in placing the known in Western Australia as the jarrah is 
shrimps, while still alive, in a double metallic | especially useful, on account of the resistance 
ring perforated with small holes, some coarse | of its timber to the attacks of the white ant or 
material being used as a filter. ‘Lhis ring is| the sea-worm. For this reason it has come 
subjected to pressure, which squeezes the flesh greatly into use for railway purposes, ship-build- 
out into a vessel placed below. This may be ing, and dwelling-houses, especially in tropical 
then mixed with the necessary seasoning, boiled, , countries. Companies have been formed in Vic- 
and dried by evaporation, so as to form a com- | toria for the working of these trees, and arrange- 
pact paste, which will keep for a long time, fur- | ments are made for procuring the timber and 
nishing an excellent article of food. A similar | shipping it to any desired extent. 
process can be applied to the preparation of fish, 


the meat of which can be forced out, leaving the ANTAGONISM OF BELLADONNA AND 
bones, scales, ete., behind. The flesh of both | PHYSOSTIGMA. 
fish and crustaceans before cooking is very soft, According to Dr. Frazer, the active principle 


and easily yields to the treatment indicated. | of belladonna (atropia) has a remarkable coun- 
This process might perhaps be applied to ad- | teracting influence upon the poisonous action of 
vantage in the case of shad and herrings, the | the Calabar bean (physostigma). When doses of 
bones of which constitute so great an objection | atropia were given a few minutes before or after 
to them as an article of food. | taking the bean, animals recovered from the ef- 
Be il . | fects, which would otherwise have been fatal, 
A TAMED WASP. | the most successful result being when the atropia 
One of the novelties of the late meeting of the | was given before taking the bean. 
British Association was the exhibition by Sir hen 6 

John Lubbock of a social kind of wasp, belong- | LINDEMAN ON GREGARINE IN CHIGNONS. 
ing to the genus Polistes, which he had taken| The British Medical Journal publishes an ab- 
and tamed in the Pyrenees during the past | stract of an article by Dr. Lindeman upon the 
summer, and had kept by itself for three months. | parasite bodies (Gregarinide) found in the false 
At first it was rather free in the use of its sting, | hair and chignons usually worn by ladies. These 
but afterward ate sugar from his hand, and per- | grow at the extremities of the hair, and form 
mitted him to stroke it. little lamps, visible to the naked eye. Each of 
7 pid the ha a ees Sent ps ee these lumps represents a colony of about fifty 
MICRO-CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION OF FIBRES. psorosperms, which are originally spherical, but 
A valuable contribution to the methods for become flattened and discoid by reciprocal press- 
determining the character of different fibres, ani- ure. Under the influence of heat and moisture 
mal and vegetable, has lately appeared in an in- | these swell, and the granular contents are con- 
augural dissertation presented to the University | verted into little spheres, and then into pseudo- 
of Zurich by Albert Schleseniger, upon what he | navicella, which are little corpuscles having 8 
calls microscopical and micro-chemical methods persistent external membrane, and inclosing one 
of investigation, After mentioning the peculiar- | or two nuclei. ‘These become free, and float in 
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the air and penetrate into the interior of the 
human organism, reaching the circulatory ap- 
paratus, and, according to the doctor, produ- 
cing various maladies, not the least of which are 
affections of the heart, Bright’s disease, and pul- 
monary complaints. Dr. Lindeman remarks, 
with the exactness of the mathematician, that 
in a ball-room containing fifty ladies forty-five 
millions of navicelle are set free, and he urges 
the propriety of abolishing false hair on this ac- 
count. 


FLORA OF THE ISLAND OF ST. PAUL. 


The island of St. Paul, in the Indian Ocean, is 
believed to contain the smallest phanerogamic 
flora in the world, there being really only two in- 
digenous species, although seven others have been 
found, six of them grasses and one a sedge. ‘The 
two native species referred to belong to the gen- 
era Plantago and Sagina. 


PRODUCTION OF OPIUM IN GERMANY. 

The production of opium has greatly increased 
in Wiirtemberg, Germany, during the last year, 
and it is remarked that the juice is even richer 
in morphia than the best brought from India. 
Seeds of the most valued species of poppy from 
Asia Minor were in no respect superior to the 
indigenous, 


REPORT OF THE SUTRO TUNNEL COMMISSION. 

The report of the Sutro Tunnel Commission 
is printed in detail, as an appendix to the report 
of the Chief Engineer of the army, just issued. 
The commission consisted of General H. G. 


Wright, General J. G. Foster, and Mr. Wesley 


Newcomb, civil engineer, who gave the subject 
a thorough examination. The conclusions to 
which they came are that the tunnel is not a 
necessity for drainage, but that, in some cases, 
it promises increased economy in working mines, 
and in rendering available the now worthless ores 
in the Comstock lode, thus becoming of national 
importance. 
commission think, is placed beyond a doubt, its 
cost being estimated at four and a half millions 
in gold, the work to be done in three and a half 
years; and this period may be considerably re- 
duced if proper machinery be employed. 

The value of the bullion heretofore extracted 
from the mines of the Comstock lode is esti- 
mated at $125,000,000, while the present an- 
nual yield is about $15,000,000. The commis- 
sion believe that the lode is a true fissure vein ; 
but whether it will continue to be ore-bearing 
can not be predicted with certainty. In deep 
mining the commission regard the experiment 
of the tunnel as of great importance. 


BLUE STAMPING INK. 

An excellent blue stamping ink, according to 
Bottger, is prepared by dissolving white glue in 
concentrated glycerine at a slight heat, adding a 
sufficient quantity of Thenard blue, and thick- 
ening the whole with enough finely powdered 
gum-arabic to bring it to the proper consistency. 


HAIR ERADICATOR,. 

Professor Bittger recommends hydrated sul- 
phuret of sodium as an extremely efficient and 
perfectly inodorous hair eradicator, and as being 
much more effective in this respect than hydra- 
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ted sulphuret of calcium, previously recommend- 
ed by him. ‘The new extract is readily obtained 
by rubbing to a very fine powder one part, by 
weight, of crystallized sulpho-hydrate of sodium 
with three parts of fine prepared chalk. This 
mixture is to be kept in well-closed bottles un- 
til needed for use, when a small portion of it 
is made into a thick paste with a few drops 
of water, and applied by means of the back 
of a knife to the spot coated with hair. Ina 
very few moments the thickest hair will be con- 
verted into a soft mass, and can be easily re- 
moved from the skin by washing. Care must be 
taken not to keep the substance too long on the 
skin, as it would corrode it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF BABINET. 

M. Babinet, of the French Academy, whose 
death was recently chronicled, was born at Lusi- 
gnan, in 1794, educated at Metz, and entered the 
artillery, which he quitted in 1515. After hav- 
ing been Professor of Physics in the College of 
Fontenay-le-Comte, and afterward at Poitiers, 
he went to Paris, in 1820, to oceupy a chair of 
physics in the College St. Louis. Until 1864 
he was examiner to L’Ecole Polytechnique, in 
physics, descriptive geometry, applied analysis, 
and geodesy. His lectures at the Atheneum on 
meteorelogy did much to foster a taste for the 
study of atmospheric phenomena. He was elect- 
ed to the Academy in 1840 in the section of 
physics. Previous to this he had distinguished 
himself in various ways, having done much to 
perfect the pneumatic machine, for which the 
Academy awarded hima prize. He also invent- 
ed a goniometer, which bears his name, and in 
many memoirs recorded his optical experiments 
and researches, besides doing much to popular- 
ize scientific studies. The best of what he has 
written is collected in his Etudes et Lectures sur 
les Sciences d’ Observation. 


OCCURRENCE OF GOLD IN SEA-WATER. 

Sonstadt, in an article upon the presence of 
gold in sea-water, communicated to the Chemical 
News, remarks that the amount is less than one 
grain to the ton, and that the proportion is too 
small to permit the separation or even detection 
by the ordinary tests. He therefore proceeds 
to give the various methods by which the pres- 
ence of the metal was determined by him. 

UNVARYING COURSE OF CIRRUS CLOUDS. 

It seems to be generally admitted that there 
are two cold poles (points of minimum tempera- 
ture) in the northern hemisphere, one in Asia, 
and the other in North America, and that from 
these the trade-winds radiate, regulating, as they 
veer to one side or the other, the changes of the 
weather. ‘To complete the statement, attention 
is called to the fact that it is extremely probable 
that the high cirrus clouds are unaffected by the 
variation in course, between northwest and south- 
east, which the trade-winds experience on the 
eastern borders of the two great continents, but 
preserve the normal direction imparted to them 
by the rotation of the earth—namely, that of the 
anti-trades—and, at a great elevation, continue 
undisturbed from west or west-southwest to east- 
northeast. Observations are not complete enough 
to establish the latter proposition, but numerous 
concordant statements render it so probable that 
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it seems worthy of the attention of local and oth- 
er observers. 

In North America, where the axis around 
which the wind veers lies decidedly between 
northwest and southeast, as in Eastern Asia, the 
fact seems better substantiated than in Europe 
(can, indeed, be considered as fixed), and the in- 
ference is justifiable that the condition on the 
eastern coast of Asia is similar. Russell verifies 
by his own observations in Canada, in Washing- 


centimeters of milk, and while one was left un- 
affected, the others had respectively five, ten, fif- 
teen, and twenty centigrammes of the silicate of 
soda added. Inthree days the first gave an acid 
reaction not shared by the rest. After a little 
time, however, the rest exhibited the same reac- 


| tion, but the vial containing twenty centigrammes 
experienced no change. A similar experiment 


ton, the Southern States, and Cuba the state- ! 


ment of Espy, that in the United States there is 


an unvarying upper current of air from the west. | 
Blodgett asserts that at Philadelphia, at all sea- | 


sons, a western current can, not unfrequently, be 
detected by cirrus clouds. In Northern Asia, 
even on the east coast, no exact information on 
this point has been supplied, on account of the 
neglect to notice particularly cirrus clouds. In 
interior Asia a few definite observations can be 
given, and on the east coast of Siberia a few at 
least not contradictory ones, inasmuch as the ex- 
istence of cirrus clouds has been noted with va- 


rying inferior winds, but without giving their di- | 


rection. If it should be demonstrated, then, 
which the writer does not doubt, that the high 
cirrus clouds, the greatest elevation of which can 
be placed at 40,000 feet, on the east side of the 
two cold poles do not take part in the variation 
of the anti-trades from a west-southwest to south- 
east direction, but that these elevated masses of 
ice crystals and flakes continue unaffected in the 
normal direction imparted by the earth’s rotation, 
the fact will be of the highest importance in giv- 
ing a more correct exhibition of the total move- 
ment of the atmosphere, and lead to the conclu- 
sion that the whole depth of the atmosphere does 
not find the initial and final point of its motion 
in the region of the greatest cold, but that a very 
considerable and more elevated pertion moves 
above this, having this point at the geographical 
pole of the earth. There would be in this a new 
proof that the whole atmosphere takes part in 
the circulation between the equator and the poles, 
and that the cause of the movement is not sim- 
ply the difference of temperatures, but much 
more—the centrifugal force of the earth’s rota- 
tion, in consequence of which there exists at the 
points of maximum velocity, during the night as 
well as the day, a continuous upward current, of 
aspiration, of the trade or polar current drawn to 
this region, and that this air, with the moisture 


contained, must again descend, ‘This may only | 


take place in the polar latitudes, toward which it 
moves, and which it finally reaches in its normal 
west-southwest direction, also by force of aspira- 


those regions. 


ANTIPUTRESCENT PROPERTIES OF SILICATE 
OF SODA, . 

Much attention has been directed of late to 
the antiputrescent properties of silicate of soda, 
and the elaborate memoirs of Rabuteau and Pa- 
pillon have been succeeded by papers of Picot 
and other writers. In whatever proportion this 
substance was added to glucose, grape-sugar, 
ete., there was the same effect produced—that 
is, in proportion to the percentage, even so small 
& quantity as one part in a hundred being suffi- 
cient to produce a decided effect. In one exper- 
iment five vials were filled, each with fifty cubic 








was made with a solution of fresh meat, where, 
with larger percentages of the silicate, no traces 
of animalcules developed themselves after the 
lapse of many days. 


THE FALLOW DEER INDIGENOUS IN EUROPE, 

According to Professor Jeitteles, the fallow 
deer of Europe is not, as generally supposed, a 
recent importation from Africa, but was wide- 
ly distributed all over Europe during the diluvial 
period, and in still later times. Subfossil re- 
mains of this species have been found in the 
neighborhood of Rome, in Southern Russia, 
Upper Austria, Baden, Abbeville, and Olmiitz. 
The same writer divides the wild dogs into two 
groups: first, the jackal of the Mediterranean 
fauna, which he considers the wild ancestor of 
the domestic dog of the stone age; second, the 
prairie wolf of North America, the wolf-dog of 
North Africa, the Pyrenean wolf, the prairie 
wolves of Eastern Europe, the dingo, the Sene- 
gal dog, and perhaps the wolf of Japan, all of 
which, in his opinion, are varieties of one and 
the same form, which he calls Canis /ycoides, and 
which first appeared in a domestic state in the 
bronze age. 


MAXITE, A NEW LEAD ORE. 

A new lead ore, lately discovered in Sardinia 
by Max Brown, is said to consist of a hydrated 
sulphato-carbonate of lead—a compound entire- 
ly novel in the mineral kingdom. ‘The new ore 
is to be called Maxite, as the name Brownite had 
already been appropriated. 


ACTIVE PRINCIPLE OF VACCINE VIRUS, 

The vaccine matter, or virus, contains, in an 
albuminous fluid, different formations, among 
which very small microscopic grains are con- 
spicuous. Messrs. Chauveau and Keber con- 
sider these as the very carriers of the vaccine 
matter. Mr. Ferdinand Cohn was offered an 
opportunity to examine the subject more closely, 
and makes the following report : 

At first he raises the question, Are these 
grains, perceived by all observers, constituent 
parts of the virus, or accidental admixtures ? 


| Experiments instituted with all possible precau- 
tion, as compensation for the air drawn from | 


tions led to the conclusion that they exist in the 
freshest virus, and have to be considered as con- 
stituents. ‘These globular: corpuscles fill the 
vaccine matter quite equally. ‘They are without 
spontaneous motion, but show molecular motion. 
Their size could not be ascertained accurately, 
being beyond our present means of microscopical 
measurement, but is certainly less than 0.001 
of a millimeter—perhaps one-half or three-quar- 
ters of it. At first they are mostly single, rarely 
in pairs, but increase rapidly in number when 
the observation is continued for some time with 
proper precautions. ‘They form entire rows, 
and, after some hours, irregularly connected 
groups. ‘This extremely rapid and uninterrupt- 
ed augmentation proceeds from cross- division 








of the cells. From these observations Mr. Cohn 
considers the corpuscles of the virus as living, 
independent organisms, belonging to the class 
of schizomyceta, which, as the smallest and sim- 
plest of all organisms, multiply only by the divis- 
ion of cells. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cohn discusses the question 
whether these corpuscles are in fact the carriers 
of the contagion, and comes to the conclusion 
that this is highly probable, yet not definitely 
decided. He inclines, however, to a modifica- 
tion of this statement, viz., he would consider 
them rather as originators than carriers, in so 
far as he believes them to act as ferment upon 
the liquid constituents of the virus, which, be- 
coming decomposed, show their poisonous effect 
when received into the circulation of the blood. 
Mr. Cohn promises to test his hypothesis experi- 
mentally, and to communicate the results. 


RELATION OF ENTOZOA TO THE GROUSE 
DISEASE. 

This disease has been a subject of great interest 
to the sportsmen of Great Britain, the zest of the 
shooter’s season depending very much upon the 
presence or absence of this affection. Some years 
ago it was extremely virulent, and threatened an 
almost entire extermination of the birds. Of 
late years the disease has been less troublesome. 
‘The precise cause has not been yet ascertained, 
although frequent surmises have been expressed 
as to a dependence upon the presence of entozoa, 
Dr. Cobbold, a very high authority on this sub- 
ject, gives the details of an examination of dis- 
eased grouse made by him, and he found that 
the intestinal cxca were occupied by an unde- 
scribed species of strongylus, about one-third to 


one-half an inch in length. ‘The same animal | 


was found in healthy birds, but in much less 
quantity, and Dr. Cobbold was prepared to ad- 
mit that the health of the grouse was probably 
affected by the presence of these parasites, and 
that the disease might result in great part, if not 
entirely, from the presence of the entozoa. 
OZONIZED WATER. 

Ozonized water has lately been profusely adver- 
tized by several chemical establishments. Com- 
petent chemists assert that water is not a solv- 


ent for ozone, otherwise rain-water from thun- | 


der-clouds would contain it. Professor. Bottger, 
in Frankfort, has examined specimens of such 
ozone water, and found an acid reaction, but no 
trace of ozone. ‘The acid was recognized as ni- 
trous acid. Mr. Carius, on the contrary, posi- 
tively states that ozone is present in considerable 
quantity, and no free acid. 


COATING FIBRES WITH SILVER. 

A new industry has lately sprung up in En- 
gland, which has already attained considerable 
development, namely, the silvering of any given 
animal, vegetable, or mineral substance for or- 
namental purposes. For this purpose two solu- 
tions are necessary : the first, composed of quick- 
lime, two parts ; grape-sugar or honey, five parts ; 
tartaric acid (or, for want of this, gallic acid), 
two parts ; and water, 650 parts. ‘This is to be 
filtered, and the solution placed in bottles, to be 
entirely filled and thoroughly sealed, so as to 
prevent any action of the air. For the second 
solution, twenty parts of nitrate of silver are to 
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be dissolved in twenty parts of ammonia, and 
the solution diluted with 650 parts of distilled 
water. At the moment of using, the two liquids 
are to be mixed in equal parts, and shaken care- 
fully together, and then filtered. To silver wood, 
silk, hair, wool, or flax, or other fibres, they are 
first carefully washed, and immersed for a mo- 
ment in a saturated solution of gallic acid, and 
then in a solution of twenty parts of nitrate of 
silver in 1000 parts of distilled water. This 
double immersion is to be repeated until the ap- 
pearance of the fibre is of a fine silvery color. 
It is next to be immediately placed in the mix- 
ture of the two first-named solutions until it is 
perfectly silvered, and then in a solution of car- 
bonate of lime, washed, and allowed to dry. 

In the case of bones, leather, and other simi- 

lar substances, the solution may be applied with 
a brush, instead of immersing the article in it. 
Earthenware, etc., must be coated with stea- 
rine or varnish before the application of the sil- 
very solution; and when the objects are porous, 
even a coating of soluble glass should be first 
applied. Ordinary glass or porcelain is to be 
| carefully cleaned with distilled water or alcohol, 
and then treated with a mixture of the first-men- 
tioned solution, which is to be kept in a dish of 
earthenware or gutta-percha. ‘The deposit of sil- 
ver begins after a quarter of an hou¥, and con- 
tinues for several hours. ‘The object is then to 
be washed with distilled water, allowed to dry, 
and covered with a protecting varnish. If the 
| object be slightly heated, it will accelerate the de- 
posit of the silver. 

Metallie articles should be first cleaned with 
nitric acid, and afterward rubbed with a mixture 
of cyanide of potassium and silver powder, then 
washed with water and immersed in the above- 
mentioned solutions, Nos. 1 and 2, antil they 
are sufficiently silvered. Iron, however, must 
previously be immersed in a solution of sulphate 
of copper. 


RUBBER-GRAPHITE PAINT. 

A so-called rubber-graphite paint has recently 
been patented, said to be water-proof, and to pre- 
sent another advantage in reducing the corrosive 
influence of exposure to the atmosphere, etc. It 
| is a solution of pure India rubber in linseed-oil, 
which is ground with graphite into a thick, elas- 
tic, smoothly flowing paint. Compositions of 
which India rubber forms a part possess in a very 
high degree the quality of resisting the action of 
moisture and of corrosive gases. ‘The graphite 
is a pure form of carbon, and it is well known 
that paints containing carbon last longer than 
other kinds, holding their body and color when 
other paints are totally destroyed. Hence the 
| combination may, as suggested, form a paint of 
| great durability and highly protective qualities. 
| Cream-color or drab paints can be obtained by 
| this method. 


Among other communications to the Dubuque 
meeting of the American Association was one by 
Professor Cope upon the geological age of the coal 
of Wyoming. ‘The professor was engaged dur- 

| ing the whole of last summer in making explora- 
| tions into the paleontology of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, in connection with Dr. Hayden's expedi- 
tion, and as the result of his inquiries he comes to 
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the conclusion that the great coal area of Wy- 
oming lies within the limits of the cretaceous for- 
mation. It is surrounded to the west and south, 
and perhaps to the north, with eocene tertiary 
beds, and the appearance of the country indi- 
sates that a smaller lapse of time than is usual 
has separated the periods of their deposit. He 
states that no cretaceous types of vertebrates 
have yet been found in any of these tertiaries. 
‘The principal ground upon which the professor 
bases his decision is the discovery, at Black 
Buttes, of part of the skeleton of a dinosaurian, 
a portion of which had been previously pro- 
cured by Professor F. B. Meek and Mr. Henry 
Bannister. This he names Agathaumas sylves- 
tris. 


ASSYRIAN TRADITION OF THE DELUGE, 
Much interest has been excited lately in En- 


bing, which can only be allayed by a bath in the 
purer water of the Jordan. Prolonged and fre- 
quent contact with the water even causes pus- 
tules upon the skin. Its fatal effect upon all 
organic life is generally known, destroying im- 
mediately, as it does, even such animals as have 
been accustomed to strong salt-water, although 
fish exist in considerable numbers in its tributa- 
ries. This effect is attributed in part to the sa- 
line matter contained in it, amounting to as 
much as twenty-eight per cent., and in part to 
the quantity of bromine in the water. It was 
shown by Schneider that small fish were seen in 
a tributary of the Dead Sea up to a point where 
the density was 1.115, and it was his impres- 
sion that chloride of magnesium was the chief 
cause of the fatal quality of the water. ‘The 
chemical composition varies with the season, 
amount of rain-fall, etc.; and, according to Ter- 





gland by a record of the deluge, which Mr. G. 
Smith, of the British Museum, has fately deci- 
phered from the Assyrian mounds. ‘The cune- 
iform characters recently found, and translated | 
by him, give a long and full account of the del- 
uge. ‘Lhe record contains a version or tradi- | 
tion of this event, which existed in the early | 
Chaldean period of the city of Erech (one of the | 
cities of Nimrod), now represented by the ruins | 
of Warka.* In this newly discovered inscription 


the account of the deluge is put, as a narrative, | 
in the mouth of Xisuthurus, or Noah. He nd | 


lates the wickedness of the world, the command 


reil, the density upon the surface varied between 
1.021 and 1.164, and increased to 1.256 at a 
depth of 984 feet. Chemical analysis showed 
that the relative quantities of the ingredients 
varied with the depth; the percentage of bro- 
mine, for example, rising from 0.167 per thousand 
at the surface to 0.709 per thousand at the depth 
of 984 feet, an unusual amount, and one that 


might be of importance in the production of bro- 


mine. Iodine and phosphorus seemed to be en- 
tirely wanting, and the absence of the latter, Lar- 
tet insisted, would in part account for the absence 
of animal life. In failing to discover silver in it, 


to build the ark, its building, the filling of it, the | Malaguti afforded additional evidence of a want 


deluge, the resting of the ark on a mountain, 
the sending out of birds, and other matters. 

The narrative has a closer resemblance to the 
account transmitted by the Greeks from Berosus, 
the Chaldean historian, than to the Biblical his- 
tory; but it does not differ materially from 
either, the principal differences being as to the 
duration of the deluge, the name of the mount- 
ain on which the ark rested, the sending out of 
the birds, ete. The cuneiform account is much 
longer and fuller than that of Berosus, and has 


several details omitted both by the Bible and the | 


Chaldean historian. 

This inscription opens up many questions of 
which we knew nothing previously, and it is 
connected with a number of the details of Chal- 


dean history, which will be both interesting and | 


important. This is the first time any inscription 
has been found with an account of an event 
mentioned in Genesis. 


SEPARATING BRASS FROM FOUNDERS’ SLAG. 
An improved method of separating the brass 
from the slags of brass-founders consists in mix- 
ing the substance with limestone, coal dust, and 
oxide of iron, and subjecting the whole to a melt- 
ing heat. The brass settles at the bottom of the 
melted slag, and can be drawn off in moulds. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF DEAD-SEA 
WATER. 

In addition to the long-known buoyancy of the 
water of the Dead Sea, owing to its saline con- 
tents, its other peculiarities are an excessive bit- 
terness, from which the mouth can not readily 
be freed, and a peculiar greasiness, readily ob- 
served upon passing the hand through it. Bath- 
ing in it produces an unpleasant itching and prick- 
ling over the whole body, even after thorough rub- 








of connection between this and the seas nearest 
to it. ‘The conclusion, from chemical analysis 
,as well as a number of geological indications, is 
| that the saline matter in the Dead Sea is due to 
| mineral springs which formerly existed in great 
numbers in and adjoining its basin, and are still 
present to a small extent. 


AWARD OF MEDALS BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON IN 1872. 


Of the medals in the gift of the Royal Society 
of London during the year, the Copley Medal 
has been awarded to Professor Wohler, of Git- 
| tingen, for his contributions to the science of 
| chemistry. Another medal has been given to 
Professor Thomas Anderson, M.D., also for 
chemical investigations, and for papers in phys- 
iologicaland agricultural chemistry. Mr. Henry 
John Carter has received a medal for long-con- 
tinued and valuable researches in zoology, and 
especially into the natural history of the sponges. 
The Rumford medal, awarded biennially, has 
been given to A. J. Angstrém for his researches 
in spectral analysis. 


NEW DYES. 

Reimann, in his color journal, Farber-Zeitung, 
makes mention of several new colors invented by 
Schlumberger, of Brussels. He calls attention 
to the fact that this establishment was the first 
| to introduce xanthine, which has recently come 
| 80 much into vogue. It is especially applicable 
| for coloring leather, for which it is greatly used. 

Other colors for dyeing leather are what he calls 
Russian red and pomegranate red. Another 
color from the same house is known as Tournay 
red. The latest invention is an alkaline blue, of 
which a specimen is given in the journal re- 
ferred to. 
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POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary.—As we write, a little more than a 
week remains of the last session of the Forty- 
second Congress. If we except the abolition of 
the franking privilege, the reduction in the force 
of internal revenue employés, and the virtual 
extinction of the proposed international copy- 
right bill, nothing of importance has been done 
during the session outside of acting on the regu- | 
lar appropriation bills; and of these latter a few 
still remain for the feverish action of the last 
days of the session. It will be fortunate if none 
of the steam-ship subsidies and railroad jobs 
thus far held in abeyance is permitted to take 
advantage of the final confusion to secure a hasty 
iction in its favor. ‘The most notable feature 
of this session has been its committees for in- 
vestigation of the Crédit Mobilier, the Lou- 
isiana contested elections, and the cases of Sen- 
ators Caldwell and Pomeroy. These are im- 
portant for their memorable revelations rather 
than for their results. The committee on the 
Caldwell case has reported. The decision is that 
Senator Caldwell, by the illegitimate use of mon- 
ey to secure his election, forfeits his seat; but— 
he is excused as ‘‘as much sinned against as 
sinning,” because ‘‘ he was a novice in politics, 
and evidently in the hands of men who encour- 
aged him in the belief that Senatorial elections 
in Kansas were carried by the use of money. 
On the 18th of February the Poland Crédit Mo- 
bilier committee reported to the House, recom- 
mending the expulsion of Messrs. Ames and 
Brooks. 
One provision of the Treaty of Washington— 


the fisheries clause—has not yet received the | 


necessary legislation to carry it into effect. 
Senator Sherman’s bill for the resumption of 
specie payments was tabled in the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 6, by a vote of 29 to 27. 
The Legislative Appropriation bill was passed 
by the Senate January 30. ‘The proposition to 
raise the salary of the President, etc., was not 


passed. ‘The Consular and Diplomatic Appropri- | 


ation bill was passed by the House February 14, 
and by the Senate February 15. The Post-of- 


fice Appropriation bill was passed by the House | 


February 6. As reported January 15, the bill 
appropriated $32,503,767, of which all but 


$6,810,602 was to come from the revenues of | 
the department. ‘The abolition of the franking | 


privilege led to a reduction of the appropriation 
by $1,500,000. The Army Appropriation bill 


was passed by the House February 11. It ap-| 
propriates $31,311,953. ‘The Naval Appropri- | 
ation bill devotes $3,200,000 to the construc- | 


tion of eight new sloops of war. 
The Judiciar 'y Committee reported a bill to 


the Senate for the distribution of the Geneva! 


award. It organizes a Court of Commissioners, 
to be governed in its action by such principles as 
might be determined by Congress. Mr. Butler 
reported a bill in the House which excludes the 
insurance companies from receiving any portion 


of the award, save where they can prove an | 


actual Joss sustained over and above the pre- 
Vou. XLVI.—No. 275.—50 
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miums received for war risks. It was passed, 
122 to 57. 

The Webb Australian Steam-ship Subsidy bill 
was, February 4, laid on the table by the Senate, 
33 to 31. 

Mr. Stewart introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate, February 17, granting the State of Nevada 
1,000,000 acres of the public lands for com- 
mon-school purposes, to be selected by the State 
and disposed of to actual settlers. On the 18th, 
Senator Sawyer, from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, reported a bill for the promo- 
tion of education in the Southern States. It 
provides for the distribution of $2,000,000 to 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 


| Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


the District of Columbia, in ratio of their popu- 
lation, for the education of children from six to 
sixteen years old, irrespective of color or con- 
dition. In the House, February 17, Mr. Perce 
moved a substitute for the Senate bill for the 
further endowment and support of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges bill. This substitute, provid- 


| ing that for every $500 of annual income accru- 
so wide-spread is the atmosphere of corruption— | 


ing to any college there shall be one free schol- 
arship, and that when the annual income shall 
reach $50,000, all the tuitions in that college 
shall be free, was agreed to, and the bill passed, 
121 to 69. 

A bill was passed by the House, February 1, 
appropriating $120,000 of the Japanese indem- 
nity fund as prize-money for the officers and 
men of the two United States vessels engaged 
in the bombardment of the Japanese forts in 
1863. 

The project of an international copyright law 
may be considered as finally defeated by the 
clear and comprehensive considerations present- 
ed against it by the joint Library Committee in 
its report submitted in the Senate February 7. 

The House, February 13, adopted a resolution 
against the cession of any portion of Goat Isl- 
and, San Francisco, for railroad purposes. 

The act to abolish the grades of admiral and 


| Vice-admiral in the United States navy was 


signed by the President January 24. 

A bill was passed by the House, February 11, 
reducing the rate of letter postage to two cents. 
The following are the provisions of the bill : 


Sec. 1. That on and after the 1st day of July next, on 
all mail matter which is wholly or partly in writing, 
except book, magazine, and newspaper manuscripts 
and corrected proofs passing between authors and 
publishers, and excepting, also, correspondence or 
postal cards, on all printed matter which is so marked 
as to convey any other or further information than is 
conveyed by the original print, except the correction 
of mere typographical errors, on all matter which is 
sent in violation of law or the regulations of the de- 
partment respecting inclosures, and on all matter to 
which no specific rate of postage is assigned, postage 
shall be charged at the rate of two cents for each half 


| ounce or fraction thereof; and this provision shall in- 


clude all letters commonly known as drop or Jocal let- 
ters, delivered through the post-offices or their carriers : 
and magazine manuscripts and newspaper manuscripts 
are hereby declared to belong to the third class of 
mailable matter. 

Sec. 2. That from and after the 1st day of January 
next, under such regulations and in such manner as 
| the Postmaster-General shall prescribe, the postage 
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provided by law to be paid pa printed matter, or 
mailable matter of the second class, shall in all cases be 


prepaid and collected at the offices respectively where | 


such matter shall be mailed, and the postage on dai- 
ly newspapers not exceeding four ounces each copy 
in weight shall be charged and collected at the rate of 
fifteen cents per quarter, provided that weekly news- 
papers, within the respective counties where the same 
are printed and published, and none other, may pass 
through the mails free of postage, as provided in the 
eighth clause of Section 184 of the act to revise, con- 
solidate, and amend the statutes relating to the Post- 
office Department. 

Sec. 3. That any person who shall take any letter, 
postal card, or packet out of a post-office or branch 
post-office, or from a letter or mail carrier, or which 
has been in any post-office, or branch post-office, or 
in the custody of any letter or mail carrier, before it 
shall have been delivered to the person to whom it 
was directed, with a design to obstruct the corre- 


spondence or pry into the business or secrets of an- | 


other, or shall secrete, embezzle, or destroy the same, 
shall, on conviction thereof, for every such offense, 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding $500, or be 
imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding one year, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 


On the 14th and 15th of February the Senate | 
and House received: a special message from the 
President calling attention to the danger of a} 
conflict between the Federal and Territorial au- | 
thorities. ‘‘d am advised,” says the President, 
‘*that the United States courts in Utah have 
been greatly embarrassed by the action of the 
Territorial Legislature in conferring criminal | 
jurisdiction and the power to issue writs of 
habeas corpus on Probate Courts in the Terri- 
tory, and by their consequent interference with 
the administration of justice. Manifestly the 
Legislature of the Territory can not give to any 
court whatever the power to discharge by habeas 
corpus persons held by or under process from the 
courts created by Congress; but complaint is 
made that persons so held have been discharged 
in that way by the Probate Courts.” 

A bill was passed by the House, February 17, 
to promote telegraphic communication between 
America and Asia, 136 to 52. ‘The bill gives 
the America and East India Telegraph Com- | 
pany, having a capital of ten millions, the right 
to construct and maintain lines of telegraph or 
submarine cable on the Pacific coast of the Unit- 
ed States to connect the American and Asiatic 
coasts, provided the company shall begin to lay 
the cable within two years. It was passed by 
the Senate February 18. 

The House bill declaring that the exemptions | 
allowed by the bankrupt law shall be the amounts 
allowed by the constitution and laws of each | 
State in 1871, and that such exemptions be valid 
against debts contracted before the adoption of 
such State constitutions, as well as those con- | 
tracted afterward, and against liens by judgment | 
or decree of any State court, was passed by the 
Senate February 18. 

The electoral vote was counted in the House, 
the Senate being present, February 12. The 
votes of Georgia, Arkansas, and Louisiana were 


| individua 
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pointment of a Commissioner of Lunacy, with 
full power to investigate the condition of publ 
and private asylums. 

The New York Constitutional Commission 

have incorporated into the revised constitution 
an article placing important restrictions on spe- 
cial legislation. It provides that no private or 
local law shall embrace more than one subject: 
that no such bill shall be introduced after sixty 
days from the commencement of the session 
without the consent of three-fourths of the 
members, and no such bill shall be passed un- 
less public notice of the intention to apply there- 
for, and of the general objects of the bill, shall 
have been previously given; and that every bill 
shall be considered and read twice, section by 
| Section, one of which readings shall immediately 
| precede the final vote thereon. It excludes spe- 
cial legislation on the following subjects : 

For changing the names of persons; laying out, 
opening, altering, working, or discontinning roads or 
highways, streets or alleys, or for draining swamps, 
marshes, or other low lands; locating or changing 
county seats; regulating the internal affairs of towns 
and counties; providing for changes of venue in civil 
and criminal cases; incorporating villages or changing 
or amending the charter of any village; providing 
for the election of members of the boards of supervi- 
sors; selecting, drawing, summoning, and impaneling 
grand and petit juries; regulating the rates of interest 
on money; the opening and conducting of any elec- 
tion, or designating the place of voting; the sale or 


ie 


| mortgage of real estate belonging to minors or others 


under disability; the protection of game or fish; re- 
mitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures; creating, in- 
creasing, or decreasing fees, percentage, or allowances 
of public officers during the term for which said of- 
ficers are elected or appointed; changing the law of 
descent ; Fc egirn J to any corporation, association, or 

the right to lay down railroad tracks; grant- 
ing to any private corporation, association, or individ- 
ual any exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise 
whatever; chartering or building bridges, excepting 
on the Hudson River below Waterford, and on tlie 
East River and Niagara River. The Legislature shall 
pass general laws providing for the cases before enu- 
merated in this section, and for all other cases which 
in its judgment may be provided for by general laws. 


The trial of William M. Tweed was concluded 
January 31. The jury disagreed, and were dis- 
charged. 

Governor Walker, of Virginia, sent a special 
message to the Legislature of that State, Febru- 


| ary 17, on the State finances, in which he ad- 


vances the proposition that the general govern- 
ment should assume all the present legal indebt- 
edness of the several States. The total amount 
would be about $3,000,000,000. 

The Connecticut Democratic Convention at 


| Hartford, February 19, nominated Charles R. 
| Ingersoll for Governor, and Judge George I. 


Sill for Lieutenant-Governor. 

The most memorable political event of the 
month is the abdication of King Amadeus of 
Spain, followed by the peaceable establishment 
of arepublic. The formal message of abdication 
was read in the Cortes February 11. The king 
said he had been deceived in the hope of being 


excluded. | supported by a universal sentiment of loyalty. 


The United States Attorney-General has de- | 


cided that letters not fully prepaid at the time 
of mailing should not be charged with double 
the deficient postage, but only with the actual 
balance not prepaid. ; 

The committee appointed by Governor Hoff- 
man to investigate the condition of the lunatic 
asylums of the State reported to the New York 
Legislature February 17, recommending the ap- 





He had no wish to remain as the king of a party. 
| The two Houses of the Cortes then assembled in 
| joint session, with Sefior Rivero in the chair. 
| The king’s abdication was unanimously accept- 
|ed. Sefior Margall proposed a resolution estab- 
lishing a republic and vesting in the Assembly 
| the supreme power. ‘The resolution was adopt- 
ed, 256 to 32. On the 12th the following gov- 
| ernment was elected : 
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Figueras, for President of the Council, received 244 | whereby he: state formally takes possession of 


bas 28 i 7 sixteen convents in Rome 
Cordova, Minister of War, 239 votes. | , = Vor e. ; 
Piy Margall, Minister of the Interior, 243 votes. | An electoral reform bill was introduced into 
Nicolas Salmeron, Minister of Justice, 242 votes, the Austrian Reichsrath February 15. It pro- 


Francisco Salmeron, Minister of the Colonies, 238 yides for direct elections of members of the 


¢ a. - > ¢ 7 ¢ j F ir 
= anger, Minister of Marine, 246 votes, Lower House, and for an increase of their 

Castelar, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 245 votes. number. 

secerra, Minister of Public Works, 233 votes. Early in February a resolution was introduced 


ichegaray, Minister of Finances, 242 votes. . : ’ 4 ; 
Echegaray, Minister of ces, 268 votes into the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies ur- 


The newly elected members of the government | gently demanding the expulsion of the Jesuits 
took their seats upon the ministerial bench. On| from Hungary. 
the 13th Sefior Martos, late Minister of Foreign | Bishop Mermillod, having declared to the 
Affairs, was elected President of the Assembly. | Swiss Federal Council that he was determined 

This revolution was effected without disturb- | to exercise the functions of Vicar Apostolic de- 
ance; the army appears to have acquiesced in | spite the prohibitions of the authorities, has been 
the change; and the operations against the Car- | sent to the French frontier under escort. 
lists in Northern Spain have been characterized) In a speech made in the Reichstag, February 
with greater vigor and more striking success than | 25, Prince Bismarck explained his retirement 
under the old régime. ‘The measure to abolish | from the Presidency of the Council. He said 
slavery in Porto Rico has received additional | that he was unable to sustain the burden of the 
strength. One of the first acts of the new gov- | Department of Foreign Affairs and the Chancel- 
ernment was a decree pardoning several political | lorship of the Empire without resigning the pres- 
prisoners who were about to be executed at) idency, which was at the same time the most 
Barcelona. Sefior Castelar prepared a manifesto | onerous and the least influential position. He 
to be sent to the different foreign powers, explain- | said that no differences of opinion in the min- 
ing the policy of the new government. Elections | istry had led to his retirement. * 
for a new Cortes will follow the dissolution of ‘The British Parliament reassembled February 
the present Assembly, which will take place in| 6. ‘The Queen’s speech expresses regret at the 
about six weeks. rapid rise in prices and the consequent disputes 

No agreement has yet been reached between | between workmen and employers, and promises 
President Thiers and the Committee of Thirty. | that bills will be introduced improving the sys- 
The President insists upon the permanence of | tem of higher education in Ireland, for the re- 
the republic, upon the creation of a second | construction of the supreme appellate courts, and 
Chamber, and upon the privilege of addressing | the prevention of corrupt practices at elections. 
the Assembly on questions of general policy. | During the session of the House of Commons 
The report of the Committee of Thirty was read | notices were given for the introduction of bills 
in the Assembly February 21 by the Due de providing for the abolition of capital punish- 
Broglie. It insists upon ministerial responsi- | ment, looking to the establishment of a protect- 
bility, involving also the responsibility of the orate over the Feejee Islands, providing that all 
executive. President Thiers’s exalted patriot- treaties made between Great Britain and foreign 
ism and illustrious services are warmly eulogized. | powers must receive the ratification of Parlia- 
Much space is devoted to the proposition for the | ment, legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
creation of a second Chamber, which body, the | sister, and providing for the purchase of the En- 
report argues, would act as a counterpoise to  glish railways by the government. 
the demagogic principle of the absolute sover-| Early in February Lunalilo, the new King of 
eignty of numbers, being eminently a chamber | Hawaii, took the oath of office. He was elected 
of resistance. ‘This part of the report was ex- | to the throne by the Legislative Assembly. 
tremely offensive to the Left. | 

The Russian government has at length dec ided, | | TRANSPORTATION, 
after much consideration, to extend the commu-| There are in the United States 70,178 miles 
nal law sanctioned in 1870 to all the towns of the | of railroad, while there are in various stages of 
empire. Hitherto the towns have been admin-| incipiency 48,000 miles more. In Germany, 
istered, under a statute of 1785, by military and | Austria, France, European Russia, Great Britain, 
police officials, many of whom only used their 3elgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, 
power to enrich themselves at the expense of the | Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, 
inhabitants. The functions of commander-in-| and Greece there are a little over 63,000 miles 
chief of the troops, chief of the police, and) of railroad. At the close of 1848 we had less 
chief justice were all united in the person of | than 6000 miles, of which 1276 were in New 
the governor, and the sort of municipal abso- | England, 4000 in the Middle and Southern 
lutism thus created naturally led to great abuses, | States, and less than 700 in the West. The 
Under the new communal law each town is to} gold discoveries gave a remarkable impulse to 
elect its own officers; but the people have be-j railroad construction, and in 1860 our railroad 
come so accustomed to have appointments of this | communication had increased fivefold. The 
kind made for them that at a recent election in} Western States had 11,000 miles, the Southern 
Moscow, where the law has already been intro- | States over 9000, the Middle States nearly 7000, 
duced, out of 17,000 electors only 170 came to! and New England 3600, Since 1860 our net- 
the poll. The difficulty of inducing the Russian | work of railroads has more than doubled. Four 
people to participate in liberal institutions, such | hundred millions of capital are now being an- 
as public elections and trial by jury, has given | nually absorbed by railroad investments. Yet it 
rise to some gloomy forebodings in the Russian | is estimated that our existing railroads create 
press. every year more wealth than is thus absorbed. 
A royal Italian decree has been promulgated | Our 70,000 miles have cost $3,436,638,749— 
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not much more than England has spent on her | is sold, passing into the hands of other specula. 
16,000 miles. But the cost of our railroads in- | tors, who neither care for nor study the interests 
creases yearly, Steel rails are being substituted | of the community. In this case the owners of 
for iron. Better bridges, double tracks, solid | the bonds are helpless. The speculators and the 
earth-works, stone ballast, and other improve- | politicians banded together have entangled them 
ments add to the cost, but also to the durability, | in hopeless embarrassment. 
of our roads. Improvements have also been The plea under which this system originates— 
made in the locomotive and carrying machinery. | the necessity of railways for the development of 
While the cost of running the Boston and AI-| the resources of the country—is a just one. The 
bany Railroad in 1867 was only $17,692,361, it | fault is in the system and its inevitable results, 
had by the close of 1872 risen to $24,301,751— | The evil will only be removed when railroads are 
an increase of thirty-five per cent., though there | owned by those who construct them, and who 
had been no extension of the road. On the Erie | manage them in the interests of commerce, clear- 
Railroad the cost had advanced from $11,151,540 | ly understood and adequately met. 

The internal commerce of the United States js 


in 1866 to $12,199,096 in 1871, although the ex- 
pense of fuel had diminished by over $600,000. | greater than that of any other five nations. But 
Undoubtedly a considerable proportion of this | the fruits of this vast industry are harvested by 
increased expense has been due to the greed of | monopolists who oppress the agriculturist and 
speculators. In railroad operations, financially | producer on one hand, and the consumer on the 
considered, there has been the same tendency | other. They control legislation, and assume im- 
which has been shown in the operations of the | perial powers over citizens as over the industry 
Western Union Telegraph Company. ‘The rail-| of the country. The rates of transportation are 
road, like the telegraph, owed its existence in | raised to the highest point that will allow of the 
the first instance to necessity—a necessity ab- | bare existence of industry. 
solutely imperative in a country of such extent| If those who were directly interested in the 
as ours. ‘The wealth of far-seeing capitalists | industry of the country had built our railroads, 
came forward to meet this necessity before the | the carrying interest would have been subservient 
latter can be said to have been fairly appreciated | and secondary, as it should be. We should have 
by the people, or even by our legislators. ‘The | now more as well as cheaper facilities of trans- 
last decade has been the beginning of the specu- | portation, and the wealth which is now drained 
lators’ Millennium. Our civil war opened up to | from industry, and which drifts into speculative 
them the promised land. In the fluctuations | channels, would return into the legitimate chan- 
and uncertainties of a troublous era, the country, | nels of industry. Labor, both agricultural and 
standing in need of wealth that could imme-| mechanical, would have been emancipated from 
diately be transformed into supplies for its armies | serfdom, and the dignity of labor would have led 
in the field, was, or seemed to be, compelled to| to a universal system of industrial education. 
enter into a hasty compact with the capitalists, |'The exorbitant cost of transportation has more 
whereby the latter gained marvelous advantages | than any thing else enhanced the difficulties of 
—first, in securing a most profitable investment | the labor problem. It is because a species of 
of their wealth; and secondly, in securing for | capital, elevated into and maintained as a mo- 
themselves not only an extraordinary rate of in- | nopoly by our legislators, can make wheat which 


| within one hundred miles of the Mississippi is 





‘ 


terest, but also immunities from the taxation | 
usually incident to remunerative investments. | worth only forty cents worth $1 37 in New 
Thus a heavy burden of taxation fell upon labor | York that the cost of labor is so great, and, great 
and upon productive industry. The era of rail-| as it is, unsatisfactory; it is this which arrays 
road speculation followed; and a new burden | labor against every species of capital. Industry 
was added to the monetary exaction upon in- | which engages labor suffers almost equally with 
dustry expressed in taxation. the latter. England, owing to her small area, 
Hitherto, as a rule, railroads had been built | does not suffer from high transportation as this 
‘*on stock,” and the stockholders had been the | country must. And she competes with us suc- 
real owners, and if more money was needed | cessfully through the cheapness of labor, becom- 
than had been subscribed it was raised on bond | ing the workshop of the world, distributing not 
and mortgage. But a few shrewd speculators only her own immense wealth in her own steam- 
knew a better method, by which this system | ers, but also carrying the mails and handling the 
could be reversed to their own profit. ‘They | exchange of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
would mortgage at the outset, issue their bonds, | Labor is oppressed in England by a land-holding 
and then having built their roads, would count | aristocracy. But the oppression of labor in this 
their stock as so much clear gain. ‘The bond-| country is equally severe through the despotism 
holders had met an imperative need. These | of monopolists—so severe that Consul Archibald, 
railroad speculators also seemed to respond to | in his report on the condition of labor in this 
a pressing need, and they went to Washington | country as compared with that of English labor, 
with grand schemes for ‘‘developing the re- | estimated that the higher rate of wages was com- 
sources of the country.” They knew of what | pensated for by the higher cost of the necessaries 
stuff politicians are made. Oakes Ames knew j of life. 
his ground. Thomas C. Durant boldly confess-| The exorbitant cost of transportation dimin- 
es having paid for the election of an Iowa Sen-| ishes our exports. The total export of cereals 
ator. So with Burbridge and the rest. Land| from Russia amounted in 1870 to 132,917,000 
grants were necessary to furnish a basis for | bushels, ours to only 40,000,000 bushels. ‘This 
mortgages, and these could be obtained only by | is because Russia is active in projecting works of 
Congressional action. The grants are secured, | internal improvement, for the purpose of cheap- 
the bonds are issued, the roads are built, the | ening the transportation of its cereals to the sea- 
stock becomes valuable, and at the proper time | board, and is determined to hold her agricultural 








supremacy in the markets of the world. Of the | 
150,000,000 bushels of cereals imported by Great 
Britain in 1871 she received from this country 
only 47,185,886 bushels. Our exports of coin 
equal those of breadstufts. 

An important political effect of high trans- 
portation is its tendency to diminish the mutual 
interdependence of the various sections of the 
country—to isolate these sections. ‘he West 
and the South are beginning to feel that they 
have long enough paid tribute to Eastern monop- 
olists, and that they must suffice for themselves. 
Missouri has inexhaustible resources of the best- 
known iron ore for the production of Bessemer 
steel. The leading men in that State are be- 
ginning to consider the expediency of reducing 
this ore within the limits of the State. In that 
case, as the Hon. H. T. Blow recently stated in 
his address before the Rolla School of Mines, 
shipments of the ore eastward would cease, and 
the added wealth to Missouri for each year would 
amount to twenty dollars on every ton—i.e., 
$5 per ton freight to Pittsburg, $5 per ton back, 
and $10 per ton profit in the works. The South, 
too, will, under its improved system of free labor, 
manufacture its own cotton. The South now 
exports cotton to the extent of $175,000,000, 
and the value of every pound would be increased 
fivefold if exported already manufactured. ‘The 
establishment of an extensive manufacturing in- 
terest in the West would furnish a new market 
for the products of Western agriculture, and we 
should no longer hear of corn being used for fuel 
because it could not pay for its transportation to 
market. The products of this new industry 
would—if the cost of transportation by the pres- 
ent channels is not largely reduced—be diverted 
to other channels; the Welland and St. Law- 
rencecanals would be enlarged so as to pass vessels | 
of 1000 tons burden, in which case a bushel of 
corn could be transported from Chicago to Mont- 
real for fourteen cents. New York would suffer 
by this diversion. 

And this leads us to the most important feat- 
ure of the whole subject—the effect of the de- 
velopment of water lines of communication not 
simply as means of competition with the railroad 
lines, thereby reducing their charges for freight 
transportation, but as furnishing means of com- 
munication cheaper than railroads can possibly 
become under the most economical management. 
The loss is simply in time, but that will be di- 
minished by the introduction of steam-power in 
canal navigation. Statistics derived from traffic 
reports show the various average prices of trans- 
portation per ton, each mile, by rail, canal, river, 
lake, and sea, to be as follows: three cents by 
rail, one cent by canal, three mills by river, a 
quarter of a cent by lake, and one and a quarter 
mills by sea, or $3 75 per ton for 3000 miles, 
which is about the price paid for 100 miles of 
railway transportation. By a combination of ca- 
nals, rivers, and lakes (and our hydrographic sys- 
tem is admirably adapted to this combination) the 
cost of transportation could be reduced to a rate 
varying from one-third to one-tenth of the cost of 
railway transportation, The effect of the devel- 
opment of canal improvements, on an extensive 
scale, upon the cost of railway freightage, is evi- 
dent from the increased charges made by rail- 
roads in the winter, when the competition of the 
canals is suspended. This has led to the delay 
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of the transportation of Western crops until the 
winter season, in the interest of the railroads. 
Despite the lately increased tollage on vessels 
passing through the Suez Canal, the merchants 
of New York have found it cheaper to import tea 
by that route than to have it come by way of San 
Francisco. The freight is lower, and the cargo 
being unbroken during the voyage, the tea ar- 
rives in much better condition. The carriage of 
tea by the Pacific Railroad fell, last year, nearly 
3,000,000 pounds behind that for 1871. How will 
it be with more bulky and less precious merchan- 
dise? In this connection it may be observed that 
the possibility (secured through the freedom of 
the St. Lawrence by the Washington Treaty) of 
delivering merchandise, in unbroken cargoes of 
500 tons, at the heads of Lakes Michigan and 
Superior, must have an important effect not only 
on railroad transportation, but also, as being 
cheaper, upon that by canals and by the Missis- 
sippi River. Again, the cost of delivering an 
immigrant from Europe at St. Louis or Du- 
buque, by way of Boston or New York, including 
300 pounds of baggage, is $49. This includes 
fare on ocean steamers from Liverpool. A New 
Orleans paper estimates the cost of delivering an 
immigrant to the same points, by way of New 
Orleans, at only $39, the transportation being 
entirely by water. Means will inevitably be 
adopted not only to divert immigration from its 
present route, but also to control the corn and 
cotton movement of the Northwest and South 
in the interests of New Orleans. Is it strange 
that the establishment of British and German 
lines of steamers between the Crescent City and 
Europe has been encouraged? ‘These lines al- 
ready number a score of fine vessels, built or 


| building, while a new line, now plying between 


Liverpool and Quebec, has promised, upon cer- 
tain conditions, to run its vessels, at least during 
the winter months, from Liverpool to New Or- 
leans. The St. Louis journals support the Mis- 
sissippi route for immigrants and freight as the 
best on the continent. ‘The line plying from 
Liverpool to the St. Lawrence only asks a guaran- 
tee of 3,000,000 bushels of grain per annum to 
transfer its steamers to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
a large portion of the grain is now under con- 
tract along the line of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way. ‘The latter railway is owned almost exclu- 
sively in England. ‘The importance of the Mis- 
sissippi route has led to the revival of the old proj- 
ect of removing the obstructions between Cairo 
and New Orleans. It is the Upinion of experts 
that the channel may be permanently deepened 
over every bar between the points named, by 
dredging and dams, at an expense of not over 
half a million dollars. The cost at double the 
money would be cheap, if it is really feasible to 
insure seven feet of water from Cairo down, at 
all seasons, especially when viewed in connection 
with the building of the Fort St. Philip Canal, 
by which the commerce of the river would be 
immensely augmented. 

In this connection the importance of the Erie 
Canal in the maintenance of the prestige of New 
York is conspicuous. ‘The New York Legisla- 
ture has acted wisely in continuing the system 
of reduced tolls adopted in 1870. The enlarge- 


ment of the locks will also be necessary in order 
to realize the full floating capacity of the canal, 
which, with this improvement, would suffice for 
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boats of 600 tons. 
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with the enlarged locks. 
The Niagara Ship-Canal receives its principal 





























































fy support from those interested in the trade of 
4 Chicago and Toledo, these cities entertaining the 
i hope that by means of this opening they could 
i build up a direct trade with Europe through the 
i" Canadian canals, ‘The co-operation of the Do- 
of ; minion government would be needed to enlarge 
a the St. Lawrence canals to the capacity of the 
Pe Niagara Ship-Canal; but it is doubtful if this 
& co-operation could be secured, since the direct 
% ' route from Chicago to Europe would do away 
: ¥ ‘ with the transfer of freight at Kingston and Mont- 
Lin real, and thus diminish the importance of those 
i cities. 
| In order to complete the Northern route by 
f ae water to connect the Mississippi with the Atlan- 
+ tic for sea-going vessels—whether this route be 
j by the Erie or the Niagara Ship-Canal—it would 








be necessary to complete the Fox River Im- 
provement, which is already owned by the gov- 
| : ernment. 




































































rivers by way of the Coosa River, in Georgia. 
The cost of the latter is estimated at $39,000,000. 























and recommended more thorough investigation, 





















































charge of immigrants and 





























port of the committee. 



































is the construction of narrow-gauge railways. 




















Instead of boats of 600 tons, | 


t i propelled by steam, which might pass from Lake 
ih Erie to the Hudson, the largest boats at present 
ia employed do not exceed 220 tons, and these are 
ee subjected to difficulties and delays; and steam 
f oH can not profitably be introduced, because its ma- | 
: Bb: chinery takes up too large a proportion of the 
t 2 carrying capacity of these limited vessels. The 
: 5 cost of carriage is also larger than it would be 


In Congress the subject of canal and river 
transportation has received especial attention 
during this session. Three of the many schemes 
projected have been regarded particularly i impor- 
tant—the Niagara Ship- Canal, whose cost is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000; the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, from the Ohio River to the 
Atlantic sea-board, whose cost is estimated at 
$60,000,000, of which it is proposed that the 
government shall furnish $8,000,000; and a 
canal to connect the Tennessee and Savannah 


February 13 the Committee on Commerce, i in the 
House, reported back the bills for these measures, | 


and the passage of a bill for the appointment of 
A a Board of Commissioners of Commerce, to con- 
| sist of five members of the cabinet, the Secretaries 
' of the Treasury, War, Navy, and Interior, and 
the Postmaster-General, the duties of the board 
in regard to commerce being very much the same 
as those of the Bureau of Education in regard to 
instruction, except that executive powers are 
added for the preparation and execution of con- 
tracts, and for the supervision of officers having 


secretary of the board to be appointed by the 
President, with a salary of $4000 a year. The | 
bill was forthwith laid on the table, 99 to 85. 
Apart from this, no action was taken on the re- 


We return to the railroads. An important 
4 means for the cheapening and extension of trans- | 
‘ portation facilities—so far as freight is concern- 
ed, especially freight of small bulk compared lies is evident. 
with its weight, like ores and other minerals— 


The committee appointed by the Narrow-Gauge 
Railway Convention, held at St. Louis, June, 
1872, some months since made their report. 


The narrow-gauge system involves a cost of con- 
struction of from $10,000 to $20,000 per mile, 
as against a cost by the old system of from 

$25,000 to $60,000 per mile. ‘The report sums 
=p as follows : 

The reduction of rates which would follow the 
general introduction of the narrow-gauge system 
would add millions of dollars per annum to their 
income, and at the same time largely benefit the 
|consumer. General development can only be ac- 
complished by cheap transportation. We may 
therefore conclude that the narrow- -gauge railway 
is by far the best means for a general and quick 
development of our resources, for the following 
reasons : 


1. Costing only about one-half as much as the broad 
gauge, it is within the means of all sections to build 
them; hence will enable them to avail themselves of 
railway facilities where otherwise they will be com- 
pelled to dispense with them. 

2. From their small cost, light operating expenses, 
and small interest account, they will prove to be paying 
investments. 

8. They will supply the great want of the age—cheap 
transportation. 

| 4, Cheapening transportation, they will develop dor- 
mant interests more readily than our present costly 
structures, with their high rates, can possibly do. 

5. Their general adoption in sections without railway 
facilities will enhance the value of properties largely in 
excess of their cost. 

6. Penetrating those sections, and rapidly developing 
their resources by low rates, they will bring a large 
new business to the broad-gauge roads, enabling them 
| to reduce their rates, and thereby stimulate old and 

develop new interests. 

7. A failure to adopt the narrow gauge in the sec- 
tions referred to will necessarily defer the construction 
of railways until such time as their means will admit 
of the more costly broad gauge with its consequent 
high rates. 


The narrow-gauge system has won favor with 
practical railway men for routes having heavy 
grades, and on lines used as feeders for the trunk 
railways. A three-feet road has been operated 
for years through the mountainous regions of 
Colorado Territory, from Denver, and with sat- 
isfactory results. ‘The Toronto, Grey, and Bruce 
line has also proved a success. A three-feet road 
is now projected from Washington to the West, 
to bé known as the Washington, Cincinnati, and 
| St. Louis Railway. The charter has been grant- 
| ed by the State of Virginia to a company with a 
capital of $15,000,000. Surveys are now being 
made through Pennsylvania for an important 
narrow-gauge coal road. The engineers are to 
run lines to Philadelphia from the bituminous 
coal fields of Somerset County, and the semi- 
bituminous regions known as the ‘* Broad Top.” 
The main line, as now proposed, will be about 
198 miles, but with its connections the road will 
, be 225 miles in length. ‘This line will have a 
double track the entire distance. ‘Then there is 
the projected Norfolk, Wilmington, and Charles- 
ton Railway, of three-feet gauge, which is to run 
along the Atlantic coast through Virginia and 
the Carolinas to Charleston; and its extension 
| ultimately to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
, York is contemplated. 

The universal opposition of labor and industry 
throughout the country to the railroad monopo- 
Every trade congress, and espe- 
cially every agricultural convention, makes this 
the most prominent element in its discussions. 
The Illinois Farmers’ Convention at Blooming- 
ton, January 15, and the Iowa Industrial Con- 
vention at Des Moines, a week later, are recent 
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and characteristic examples. In Iowa the oppo- 
nents of railway extension have organized a se- 
cret society, known as the State Grange, or Farm- 
ers’ League. At the second annual convention 
of this society, recently held, 800 delegates were 
present, representing 35,000 members. ‘There 
are 778 granges in the State. In December, 
1871, there were only 89, with 2447 members. 
Nearly a third of all the grain warehouses and 
elevators in the State are either owned or con- 
trolled by these granges ; no less than 5,000,000 
bushels of grain were shipped out of the State by 
them in the eighteen months prior to last De- 
cember. ‘The cattle and hogs thus shipped are 
almost innumerable. On all these the returns 
show an increased income to the farmer of from 
10 to 40 per cent. compared with the sums for- 
merly received from local purchasers or other 
middle-men. ‘The grange purchases of the dif- 
ferent kinds of implements show a saving of at 
least $365,000. During the present year not 
less than $400,000 will be invested by the farm- 
ers in the establishment of manufactories and 
elevators, thus creating a home market by bring- 
ing in skilled labor. 

This opposition is shown in the recent politic- 
al elections. In six counties of California Cogh- 
lan, in 1871, received 1205 majority as the nom- 
inee for Congress of the Republican party. Last 
year, as the choice of the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company, he was defeated by Luttrell, the 
Democratic anti-railroad nominee, whose major- 
ity was 1536—a change of 2741 votes. In New 
Jersey the same tendency was shown—Republic- 
ans uniting with Democrats for the defeat of 
nominees to the Legislature who were identified 
with railroad interests, As a consequence, the 
present Assembly has passed the anti-monopoly 
bill, 41 to 18. 

The question has been raised, how far and in 
what respects can the State and Federal govern- 
ments regulate the railroads? The State has be- 
stowed upon the railroad, as has been well said, 
‘millions of money and principalities of land,” 
and has ‘* surrendered to it at the outset the right 
of eminent domain, and at last even the power 
of taxation.”’ Can the State manage this creat- 
ure of its own, already royal in its exactions 
upon the community? How shall it reverse the 
tendencies which it has created and fostered ? 

A writer in the February number of Old and 
New presents some valuable considerations. He 
shows that competition can not be depended 
upon to regulate railroad accommodation ; for, 
as a rule, the shortest and most desirable routes 
have already been chosen and occupied, and in 
cases where the shortest routes have not been 
occupied those selected are now the most desira- 
ble, as trade and population have already been 
massed along the lines. Again, new and com- 
peting lines will not necessarily cheapen trans- 
portation, as they do not secure us against the 
inevitable tendency of railways to unite for the 
maintenance of high rates, nor do they prevent 
—they rather invite—consolidation. ‘The rail- 
road is of necessity a monopoly, and the tend- 
ency to consolidation is natural, and is not in it- 
self an evil. ‘Che simplicity and unity of man- 
agement are economical and desirable. It is 
the purpose of consolidation that is offensive, be- 


cause it is tyrannical, because the concentration | 


is one of despotism. 





The State has these powers. It can revoke 
| the charters, or it can buy the property of the 
railroads, or it can supervise their operations by 
commissions, as in Illinois and Massachusetts. 
Illinois has passed laws establishing a maximum 
of transportation rates for passengers and freight, 
and to prevent companies from charging higher 
rates for short than for long distances, and a 
Board of State Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners has been established to enforce this 
legislation. The authority thus exercised has 
been supported by the decision of Judge ‘Tipton, 
one of the ablest jurists in Illinois. A bill has 
been passed by the Indiana Legislature regula- 
ting freight and passenger charges on railways. 
The law prescribes the maximum rates that shall 
be charged, passenger fares being fixed at three 
cents per mile, and local freights within distances 
of twenty miles at not over one hundred per 
cent. in excess of through rates. For distances 
of fifty miles the rate shall not be over fifty per 
cent., and for greater distances not over seventy- 
five per cent. of through charges. ‘The State 
can evidently furnish a basis of redress for such 
grievances as Scudder, Bartlett, and Co., of Bos- 
ton, have suffered at the hands of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad Company. Because these 
grain dealers would pay for only the weight of 
freight actually received by them the company 
refused to receive shipments consigned to them, 
Such a burden upon industry as the following 
facts indicate ought to have some remedy. A 
manufacturer at Meriden, Connecticut, can ship 
his products to New York and back again through 
Meriden to Vermont more cheaply than he can 
send them directly from Meriden to Vermont. 
Goods could be sent from New York to Indiana 
for twenty-five cents per one hundred pounds, 
when the freight from Rochester to the same 
State was one dollar and twenty-five cents. One 
firm paid one dollar and thirty cents per hundred 
from Rochester to Hannibal, Missouri, while, at 
the same time, the same class of freight was 
shipped from Worcester, Massachusetts, to Han- 
nibal for sixty cents, and from Philadelphia for 
forty-five cents. In shipping to Minnesota the 
same firm paid at the rate of eighty cents per 
car-load per mile from Rochester to Buffalo, 
and from Buffalo to Minnesota at the rate of 
nineteen cents. 

In Massachusetts a bill was presented before 
the last General Court having for its purpose a 
partial trial of the experiment of government di- 
rection and ultimate ownership of railroads. 

It proposes to constitute thirty persons 4 ——-, 
tion, by the name of the “ Boston and Portland Rail- 
way Trust Company,” for the purpose of acquirin 
those railroads (the Eastern and the Boston an 
Maine) for the perpetual benefit of the commonwealth. 
The Legislature is to elect their successors in annual 
classes of five. The corporators are to choose of their 
own number five directors, outside of their own num- 
ber a president, treasurer, and clerk, and to fix the sal- 
aries of all. No action of the directors is to be valid 
unless unanimons ; in case of dissent, the entire corpo- 
ration is to decide. The company shall have a capital 
stock of twenty-one millions; the holders of which, 
however, are not members of the ae but 
| rather mere creditors, entitled absolutely to six per 
| cent. a year in gold on their stock from the company’s 
| net earnings ; and in no event can a largerdividend be 
| paid. Three and one-half millions of this stock is to 
| be issued at once to the State as a sinking fund, the 
| dividends upon which are to be invested at once in 
| other stock of the company, at not over fifteen per 
cent. premium ; and in the year 1890 the State will take 
ull the stock not previously acquired by it, and will 
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stipulated dividends with interest. The remaining 
seventeen and one-half millions is to be sold at par or 
over, and the proceeds used in acquiring the stock or 
bonds of the two railroads, or their property directly 
—not to buy stock of the Eastern company, however, 
until contracts have been made for a majority; and, 
unless all the stock of the Boston and Maine is bought, 
their certain rights of purchase, reserved to the State 
in the charter of that company, are to be exercised in 
favor of the new corporation. After 1890, the State 
being now the sole stockholder, the corporation still 
continues as a department apparently of the govern- 
ment, with the duty, however, of doing business only 
at rates to pay expenses, or, at most, to extend facil- 
ities. 


The State can plainly prevent frauds like those 
perpetrated upon the public by the Erie Rail- 
way Company, which pays dividends on stock 
fraudulently issued. Resolutions recently of- 
fered before the New York Legislature assert 
that ‘* there was never twenty per cent. of the par 
value of this stock paid into the company’s treas- | 
ury, nor expended by it on its property for the | 
public welfare, owing to such corrupt action of | 
its officers.” | 

The report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Railroad Commissioners is extremely discour- 
aging, especially in the conclusions which it ar- 
rives at indicating the inefficacy of mere legisla- 
tion. The better success of European nations 
in the management of railroads has been accom- 
plished almost exclusively through the machinery 
of the executive. The Minister of Public Works | 
in Prussia, in France, and in Belgium is the prin- | 
cipal railroad director in each of those countries. | 


LABOR COMMISSIONS, 


No further attention seems to be given by 
Congress to the bill for the establishment of a 
Labor Commission, which was passed by the 
House over a year ago. Such a commission 
is in its results only next in importance to the 
Bureau of Education. The latter is simply a 
means for the diffusion of information whereby 
popular interest in education is increased ; and its 
beneficent work in this respect is universally 
recognized. The object of a Labor Commission 
is to furnish information which, through its in- 
fluence upon popular opinion, would assist in the 
adjustment of the relations between capital and 
labor. Hitherto these relations have been left 
to adjust themselves; and that no harmonious 
co-operation has resulted is sufficiently evident 
from the discontent that prevails among the 
working classes. Thus important questions are 
raised which can only be answered by a thorough 
investigation into the condition of labor. Is the 
law of supply and demand sufficient of itself for 
the regulation of the rate of wages? How does 
the reduction of the hours of labor affect the rate 
of production? How is capital itself affected by 
the elevation or degradation of the conditions ? 
To what extent is the welfare of the commu- 
nity affected by the disregard of sanitary or mor- 
al considerations as connected with these condi- 
tions? How far does the educational status of 
the laborer affect production? These questions 
it is competent for a Labor Commission to an- 
swer. Any unusual interference of government 
is not contemplated as the result of such an in- 
quiry ; it is simply the education of popular opin- 
ion that is aimed at. In some instances the in- 
terference of government is called for; for ex- 
ample, where cruelty is involyed, as in the sys- 


pay therefor par in gold, and any deficiency in the | 


tematic overworking of children, or where frand 


|is practiced, as in the compulsion by various 


means of the dealing of laborers at stores kept 
in the interest of employers, or where sanitary 
considerations are disregarded. But here there 
is no interference, but simply.an exercise by 
government of its primal function—the execu- 
tion of justice. But it is only through investi- 
gation that the need of such action is exposed. 
In England Parliamentary investigations into 


| the condition of labor have been of early and fre- 


quent use, and have led to important reforms, 
When it became generally known how infamous 
was the oppression of factory children, public in- 
dignation led to its suppression. It was during 
the excitement following the investigation of this 
subject that Mrs. Browning published her Cry 
of the Children. More recent investigations 
have, in like manner, exposed the systems by 
which, in the English brick-yards and in agri. 
cultural work of various kinds, hecatombs of 
children have been yearly sacrificed. In these 


| cases it was shown that while the law of supply 


and demand might satisfy the political econo- 
mist, it did not meet the requirements of a 
Christian civilization. The factory reforms led 
to an increase of intelligence among the opera- 
tives through evening schools and other means 


_ of intellectual improvement. 


The system of legislation and inspection which 
Parliament put in operation to satisfy the de- 
mands of the outraged morality of the people of 
England has, without question, been productive 


|of great social advantages to that country. It 


has prevented the factories from remaining the 
physical and moral pest-houses which the unre- 
stricted greed of gain had made them, and has 
also stimulated the public conscience, and in- 
creased the sympathetic interest between the 
various classes of society, and led them to the 
recognition of their mutual interdependence. At 


| the same time it has awakened a spirit which is 


not satisfied with merely palliative measures in 
such special cases as may be brought prominent- 
ly into notice, but which seeks to investigate 
scientifically the causes of poverty and social deg- 
radation, and render them impossible, by a 
higher form of social and industrial organiza- 
tion. ‘The most hopeful feature of this move- 
ment is the fact that labor itself is so impressed 
with the necessity for its own improvement that 
even the agricultural laborers, the lowest sub- 
stratum of the social series, who have hereto- 
fore seemed too stolid to feel the inspiration of 
the new spirit of the time, have moved in their 
own behalf, and with a terrible earnestness have 
refused to work at wages which mean only slow 
starvation. 

The agricultural, the mechanical, the marine, 
and the mining interests have each of them in 
turn been officially examined by Parliament, and 
in each of them abuses analogous to those de- 
scribed in the factory system have been found, 
and to each of them legislative remedies have 
been applied with greater or less success. 

In our own country the erying evils of slavery, 
until within a recent period, absorbed all discus- 
sions affecting labor. Recently Pennsylvania 
has established a Labor Bureau. In 1868 a La- 
bor Bureau was established by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and a brief glance at its an- 
nual reports will serve to show what such a 
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bureau finds needed to be done, and the meas- | 


ures it proposes for bringing about the desired 
results. 

The Massachusetts bureau addressed two cir- 
culars to employers and one to the employed. 
The first circular addressed to employers con- 
tained forty-one questions—relating to the name 
and situation of the establishment; whether 
corporate or not, and the amount of its capital, 
and how divided; the number of persons, adult 
and children, employed; what proportion of 
these could read and write, and of the children 
what proportion attended school according to 
the law of 1869; the number of hours of labor; 
the time allowed for dinner; the salaries and the 
wages paid; the residences of the employés, and 
their distance from the factory; together with 
the number of occupants of the houses, with 
other similar questions. The second circular 
addressed to employers contained eighty-one 
questions on the following points: whether any 
of the employés owned stock in the enterprise, 
and how much; the par value of the shares, 
and the average profits for the past five years; 
whether, within the personal experience of the 
person addressed, operatives, and how many, 
had ever earned a competence, or were enabled 
to retire at fifty years of age upon moneys earned 
as wage laborers; whether stores for the domes- 
tic supplies of the operatives were owned by the 
establishment, or were in any way connected 
with it, and whether the operatives were com- 
pelled by the rules, or by any combination of 
circumstances, to deal at such stores, and what 
percentage of profits was made on the sales 
from such stores; whether the employés were 
paid in cash or in orders upon the stores, and 
how often such settlements were made; whether 
interest was allowed the employés on their wages 
earned before the pay-day, and in the hands of 
the employers; whether there had been a strike 


among the employés during the past five years, | 


how long it lasted, whether its object was in- 
creased pay or shorter time, and what was its 
result, with the cost of such strike in diminish- 
ing production, or its effect upon the stock of 
the establishment; whether any of the employés 
had ever been discharged for taking part in such 
a strike or in the labor movement, and whether 
employment had ever been refused, for these 
reasons, to persons discharged by other estab- 
lishments, or whether the person addressed had 
ever taken any steps to prevent an employé he 
had discharged from obtaining employment else- 
where; do the employés receive extra pay for 
extra time, or is such pay above the regular 
rate; have you ever divided among your em- 
ployés any percentage of your profits over and 
above their regular wages; has any introduction 
you may have made of improved machinery 
rendered skilled labor in your employ less valu- 
able, or dispensed with it entirely; how are your 
rooms heated and lighted; have any accidents 
occurred from your method of heating or light- 
ing; how are your rooms ventilated; have you 
sufficient means of escape in case of fire; is your 
machinery so protected as to guard against acci- 
dents; have any accidents happened in your es- 
tablishment, and with what result; in case of 
injury to one of your employés by accident, do 
you assist him or his family by continuing his 
pay, or by any other course of action; when 
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your establishment discontinues work from any 
cause beyond the control of yourself or your 
employés, do you stop all wages, or does the 
pay of those employed on a salary continue, 
while that of the employés on wages stops; 
when wages are reduced, are the salaries reduced 
also; are there any associations among your 
employés for mutual benefit in cases of sickness 
or accident; is membership of them voluntary 
or compulsory; are the assessments paid per- 
sonally, or the amount deducted by you from 
the pay of the members ; if the pay is deducted, 
do you allow interest upon the money of the 
association retained in your hands; does your 
establishment contribute to such associations ; 
are there any associations among your employés 
for their moral or intellectual improvement, or 
for recreation in the way of lectures, concerts, 
social reunions, ete., and do you bear a portion 
of the expense of such provision; is there a li- 
brary connected with your establishment for the 
free use of the employés; do you provide for the 
systematic instruction of young persons entering 
your employment, so that they shall become ex- 
perts in the business; do you promote experts 
in your employ to the position of overseers, or 
do you depend for such upon obtaining them 
from the outside; how frequently, on the aver- 
age, does your set of employés change; how 
long, on the average, will an employé last with- 
out breaking down, working continuously twelve 
hours a day; how long eleven; how long ten; 
can you give an average of the length of an 
operative’s life, or how long it would last, com- 
mencing work at ten years of age, and working 
eleven hours a day; what is your opinion of a 
reduction of the hours of labor; what propor- 
tion of your employés bring their dinners with 
them, and do you provide a room in which they 
may dine? 

The third circular, addressed to the employed, 
contained one hundred and thirty-seven ques- 
tions concerning the recipient's wages; how 
paid; his savings; hours of work; size of his 
family; lodgings, their sanitary condition ; his 
recreation ; whether the establishment for which 
he worked provided any arrangements for the 
mental or moral culture of their employed; the 
influence upon himself or his companions of 
shortening hours of labor; his experience of co- 
operative associations; whether the establish- 
ment had ever divided a portion of its profits 
among those it employed; the provisions made 
in the establishment in which he worked for 
ventilation, escape in case of fire, for heating 
and lighting; the effect of his branch of indus- 
try upon his health; his experience of the re- 
sults of improved machinery upon wages, upon 
production, upon skilled labor; his experience 
of strikes, of trades-unions, and their results; 
his experience of the pecuniary condition of 
those living upon wages; the average of his own 
wages ; whether in his experience the employés 
had ever been given a share in the profits; his 
knowledge of the employment of children in fac- 
tories, and the number of hours they are em- 
ployed, with the character of the labor they per- 
form; the rule in his trade about apprentices, 
etc. 

Not more than twenty per cent. of the cireu- 
lars sent to the employers came back with any 
replies, and these generally were unsatisfactory. 
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Of those addressed to the employed thirty-three 
per cent. received replies. Our object, however, 
in printing the questions is to show the charac- 
ter of the information which might be expected 
from a Labor Commission. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A bill was recently passed by the Lower House 
of the Indiana Legislature providing that women 
shall be eligible for every office filled by election 
of the General Assembly or by appointment of 
the Governor. 


‘The citizens of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, are | 


very much excited by the employment, on a large 
scale, of Chinese labor in a manufacturing estab- | 
lishment inthat place. ‘Two hundred coolies have 
already been employed in the cutlery works there, 
and one hundred more are said to be on their way 


from China, under contract with the same com- | 


pany. ‘The laborers work for one dollar per day, 


boarding themselves, and of course no Ameri- | 
can laborers can compete with them on these 


terms. 

The celebrated Jumel trial was concluded 
February 20. Madame Jumel died in 1865, 
leaving a landed estate now valued at from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000. The jury decides, 
first, that as she had only a life-interest in the 
property, no one could inherit from her; and sec- 


ondly, that the claimant Bowen was not her son. | 
The Pottsville (Pennsylvania) Miners’ Journal | 


states that 708 miners have been killed and 1692 


maimed in the anthracite coal region since the | 


inspection laws were in force, a period extending 
from 1869 to 1872. 
Measures have been taken for the establish- 


ment of a school for the training of nurses at the | 


Bellevue Hospital in New York city. The ob- 
ject will be to furnish skilled nurses for all the 
public institutions of that city, and for private 
nursing. 

Statistics of immigration for the last five years 
show that the number of Russian immigrants to 
this country has increased from 204 in 1868 to 
4137 in 1872, two thousand per cent. 


dred per cent., and of Chinese nearly fifty per 
cent. <A review of the whole field shows that 
the proportion of the educated and well-to-do 
immigrants is increasing, and that the course of 


immigrants westward is such that the centre of 


population is steadily moving in that direction 
in the belt of country between parallels 40° and | 
44°, and near the line of the Ohio River. 


DISASTERS. 


February 3.—A boiler explosion in the Amer- | 
ican Iron-Works, at Pittsburg. 
killed and thirty wounded.—Boiler explosion at 


Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, in the foundry and | 
Eight per- 


rolling-mills of Wood and Brothers. 
sons killed. —Boiler explosion in Geddes’s rolling- 
mill. One person seriously injured, and seven 
slightly. 

February 8.—Particulars received of the sink- 
ing of the Tuscarora, January 9. 
and fourteen men drowned. 

February 10.—A passenger car on the Alle- | 
ghany Valley Railroad, near Scrub Grass Sta- 
tion, thrown off the track down an embankment. 
Three persons killed, and several seriously in- 
jured. 


The in- | 
crease of Italian immigration has been four hun- | 


Seven persons | 


The captain | 


February 12.—A collision on the Central Pa. 
cific Railroad, in a cafion on the Humboldt Riy- 
er. Three persons seriously injured. 

February 13.—A palace car upset on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, near Prescott, Ontario, 
passengers seriously injured. 

February 15. —Burning of the steamer Henry 
A, Jones, in Galveston Bay. ‘I'wenty-one lives 
| lost. 

February 17.—Flood on the Monongahela. A 
| fleet of coal barges carried away, and several 
| lives lost. 


Seven 





| February 18.—An engine runs into the train 
to Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson River Railroad, 

,at Hastings. ‘Iwo men fatally injured. 

| January 18.—A terrible hurricane at Aspin- 
wall, inflicting heavy damagesonshipping. ‘Three 

| lives lost. 

January 31.—It is announced that the steam- 
er which ran into and sunk the emigrant ship 
North fleet was the Murillo, a Spanish steam-ship, 

February 2.—An accident on the London and 
Northwestern Railroad at Stafford. Several 
persons killed, and others injured.—A terrible 

gale on the English and Irish coasts. Many 
| wed ks reported, and great loss of life, especially 
off Torquay. 

February 3.—Report from London of thirteen 
lives lost by the wreck of the steamer Clan Al- 
pine. 

February 4.—One hundred persons reported 
frozen to death since February 1, in England. 

February 8.—A collision on the North British 
Railway, near Dunbar, about twenty-five miles 
from Edinburgh. Nine persons instantly killed, 
and several severely injured. 

February 18,—Explosion in a coal mine in 
Staffordshire, England. Between thirty and 
forty miners reported killed. 

February 3.—Earthquake on the island of 
Samos; continues four days, causing great de- 
struction of property and loss of life. 


OBITUARY. 

January 26.—In New York, William H. Tracy, 
Judge of the Marine Court in that city, aged 
thirty-six. 

January 31.—In Chicago, Joel A. Matteson, 
Governor of Illinois from 1858 to 1857, aged 
| sixty-five. 

February 1.—At Lexington, Virginia, Mat- 
thew F. Maury, formerly commander in the 
| United States navy, and well known as a mari- 
| time writer and discoverer, aged sixty-six. 

February 6.—In New York, the very Rev. 
| William Starrs, D.D., Vicar-General ‘of the 
Roman C atholic archdiocese of New York, aged 
sixty-six.—James Henry Coffin, LL. D., Profess- 
or of Mathematics and Astronomy in Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pennsylvania, aged sixty-six 
years. 

February 9.—In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, ex- 
Governor John W. Geary, aged fifty-three years. 
| February 12.—In Brooklyn, New York, ex- 
Mayor Martin Kalbfleisch, aged sixty-nine. 

February 16.—In Piermont, New York, Car- 
| oline Chesebro’, a well- known w riter, and often 
a contributor to the pages of this Magazine. 
February 8.—The Empress Caroline Augusta, 
|aged eighty-one. She was the widow of the 

Emperor Francis I. of Austria, and grandmoth- 
\er of the reigning emperor, 
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LEICESTER SQUARE. 





EICESTER SQUARE has so long been a 
44 by-word among metropolitan resorts that its 
inhabitants have become accustomed to the taunts 
and careless of the ridicule daily thrown upon 
it. The finger of scorn has been so often point- 
ed at the disreputable quadrilateral that the 
cockney now disregards entirely the indications 
of that metaphorical digit. The visitor, how- 
ever, who gazes upon it for the first time, and 
who has heard of it only as a West End square, 
must view it with considerable astonishment. 
Londoners have got used to it, but it staggers 
strangers. Picture to yourself a square situated 
close to some of the leading thoroughfares of a 
great city, visible from Regent Street—the 
Broadway of London—not far from Pall Mall | 
and its palatial clubs, within a stone’s-throw of 
Carlton House ‘Terrace, enjoying the neighbor- 
hood of Piccadilly and Bond Street, and in spite 
of its respectable, not to say aristocratic sur- 
roundings, presenting an appearance worthy of 
the worst parts of the East End. Its railings 
have long since disappeared utterly ; the pedes- 





trian wanders unforbidden over its muddy spaces; 
mountebanks and peddlers have set up their 
stands in its very centre. But let us stroll! 
through it. 

The first object that attracts attention is a ped- 
estal on which stands a riderless steed, injured 
as to his nose, and painted by some midnight 
wags with red spots, like the wooden animals of 
the toy-shop. ‘Traces of mud contemptuously 
flung at the barebacked charger cling to his tail 
and legs. Never was a quadruped treated with 
greater contumely. And yet that very horse ere- 
while bore the weight of royalty, He is a por- 
tion of a once respectable equestrian statue. 
Long ago amidst enthusiastic acclamations was 
the etfigy installed, giving evidence at once of the 
artistic tastes and the loyal emotions of a cock- 
ney populace. I myself have seen the king, bare- 
headed and bare-legged, in the act of command- 
ing invisible armies from the summit of the ramp- 





ant beast. He held in his outstretched hand 


Drawer. 


the proverbial roll. He smiled the smile of im- 


| becility. The story of his unseating is shrouded 


in mystery, but the event is of recent date. On 
a November night some three years ago there 
came upon the city a dense fog. ‘Traffic was 
entirely stopped. Citizens lost themselves in 
unknown by-ways. ‘The theatres were empty. 
Link-boys with flaming flambeaux rushed wildly 
about the streets. When that fog began to 
creep on the city the king sat with the same calin 
dignity which had characterized him for several 
generations. When with the morning light the 
mist cleared off, the monarch was discovered to 
be gone. His majesty had first of all been torn 
from his commanding position, and then broken 
into small pieces and scattered about the square. 
His horse, doubtless, would likewise have been 
removed but that he is firmly attached to the 
pedestal by iron bars transfixing his body; and 
still with one leg outstretched he surveys the 
desolation, and seems relieved of an incubus. 
But the king—le roi est mort. Sic transit glo- 
ria mundi! 

Under the shadow of the statue are little 
groups of idlers surrounding jugglers and cheap 
jacks. Here are two men performing the Dav- 
enport trick. One of them is tightly and care- 
fully secured with a long rope. His face is pre- 
ternaturally red, and the veins on his neck hor- 
ribly swollen. ‘The other invites the crowd to 
contribute toward the sufferer’s relief by flinging 
coppers at him. When a sufficient quantity of 
coin has been collected, then—and not till then— 
will the swollen man get out of the rope ‘‘ with- 
out undoin’ of a knot, an’ in less than two min- 
its.” Moving away, we come upon a stalwart 
performer dressed in American Indian fashion— 
complexion, plumes, skins, ear-rings, all com- 
plete. He announces in a strong Irish accent 
that he is about to eat a quantity of fire—a 
feat which, to our great alarm, he really does 
perform with as much ease as if it were his or- 
dinary diet. Another popular favorite is throw- 
ing a potato into the air and catching it in a cup 
fastened on his forehead—a performance that 
speaks volumes for the density of his skull. 
Yonder is a quack doctor dispensing drugs and 
pills, and farther off a pair of ragged minstrels 
singing lugubrious duets. ‘The crowds gathered 
round these merchants and mountebanks are 
composed of all kinds of idlers, Errand-boys 
with baskets on their arms, butchers’ assistants 
in blue blouses, milliners’ apprentices on their 
way to dinner, housekeepers on their way to 
market, with a fair sprinkling of thieves from 
Whitechapel and the New Cut, whose sleight-of- 
hand tricks on the back pockets of the spectators 
are quite as clever as the tricks of the other 
professionals, and much more profitable. All 
this is taking place on what was once a trim 
square railed in from the outer world, and with 
entrance attainable only by possession of a key. 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds used to live on the 
western side of the square, seven doors from 
Sidney Alley, he could bring his guésts to his 
front windows, and point out to them with pride 
the well-kept grass-plots, the neat flower beds 
full of evergreens, and the interesting monarch 
presiding over the almost rural scene. And 
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FRENCH REFUGEES. 


Dr. Johnson, if he happened to be one of the 
guests in question—as he very often was—would 
gaze respectfully at the effigy, admiring it relig- 
iously, like a good old Tory. Hogarth, however, 
who lived on the other side of the square, would, 
no doubt (had he survived to witness them), 
have preferred the scenes that transpire there 
now to the still-life of his own day. 

Leicester Square has been for years the favor- 
ite promenade and regular rendezvous of polit- 
ical refugees—particularly of French refugees— 
exiled in London. The intelligent Londoner is 
in the habit of consoling himself with the reflec- 
tion that this circumstance is in itself sufficient 
to account for the present disgraceful condition 
of the locality! That tall, shabbily dressed man 
with the heavy black mustache, the Hessian 


boots, and the gilt spurs, who is languidly smok- | 
ing a cigarette, may be a count in his own coun- | 


try, or he may be a circus-rider. The burly, 
red-faced gentleman with the frogged coat, the 
napless hat, and the very bad boots was a gen- 
eral under the third Napoleon, At the corner 
stands an excited group of Communists discuss- 
ing the martyrdom of some comrade with fierce 


is 
y 


and frequent gesticulations. Ladies dressed in | 


short petticoats and high-heeled boots wander 
up and down the pavement, and endeavor to 
fancy themselves in a favorite boulevard. The 
French all find their way here. And the ma- 


“a jority of foreigners im- 
itate the French. It 
has passed into a proy- 
erb. Punch once pub- 
lished a cartoon jr 
which his Holiness 
the Pope of Rome 
was represented hold- 
ing up his flounces 
with one hand and 
grasping the cords of 
a bandbox with the 
other. The pontitf 
had lost his way in 
London, and was in 
quiring of an intelli- 
gent policeman the 
shortest route to 
** Leys-tare Squar.” 
The names over the 
shop fronts are French. 
The goods displayed 
in the windows are 
French. The news 
vendor exposes French 
prints. Le Petit 
Journal pour Rire, 
with its colored and 
improper pictures by 
M. Grévin or his live- 
ly confréres, Le Jour- 
nal Amusant, and the 
novels of Paul de Kock 
are prominently ar- 
ranged. From _ the 
restaurants the smell 
of greasy cookery is- 
sues. Garlic pervades 
the air. In those for- 
eign dining-rooms the 
table-cloths are not 
changed very frequent- 
ly. Steaks are cooked in oil, and potatoes fried 
in slices ; vin ordinaire is partaken of, and smok- 
ing is permitted during dinner-time. Cafés 
abound, where Neapolitan ices are in great de- 
mand, and where the ladies and gentlemen play 
draughts or dominoes with great good humor, 
imbibing eau-de-vie and inhaling clouds of Turk- 
ish smoke. Frenchmen and Frenchwomen have 
the gift of accommodating themselves to cir- 
cumstances. They believe for the most part in 
destiny and the uselessness of fighting against 
fate. They try to make the best of things, and 
often succeed in extracting enjoyment and even 
amusement from conditions that to the English 
mind would appear most afflictive. Washing- 
ton Irving, in one of his inimitable sketches, il- 
lustrates this trait of French character. 

Yet it is not all enjoyment for the poor refu- 
gee. There are some episodes in life which 
even his gay philosophy can not soften. An in- 
telligent, thin-faced man approaches us. He 
has long black hair and a keen eye. You can 
tell at once from his appearance that he hasn't 
dined for a good while. He is scrupulously 
clean, but unutterably shabby. He lifts his hat. 
We stop. ‘‘ Pardon, monsieur: you vill excuse 
me; but—ah—could you lend to mea small coin? 
I am an artist. I am hongray.” Come, come! 
his tale may be a fiction, but his state is evident 
—he is hungry. Remember Charles Lamb’s ad- 
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vice—have bowels, re- 
lieve him. His grati- 
tudeiseffusive. ‘* Ah, 
Sare, you haverescued 
me of death!” and 
lifting his hat once 
more, he shuffles off. 

The amusements in 
the neighborhood par- 
take of the pervading 
nationality. On one 
side of the square 
stands the Alhambra 
—a huge theatre de- 
voted to opera bouffe 
and the cancan. Le 
Roi Carotte is nightly 
produced before audi- 
ences the majority of 
whom fail to see its 
political import, but 
are infinitely delight- 
ed by the spectacular 
effects and the lavish 
display of female 
forms. M. Offenbach 
is, indeed, a wonderful 
favorite with the Lon- 
don public, and the 
airs from his popular 
operas are played 
upon the street organs 


A GAME OF DOMINOES—SCENE IN A CAFE, 


and whistled by the street Arabs to a really astonish- 
ing extent. 

That the houses on Leicester Square should be ten- 
anted as they are by hotel-keepers and laundresses and 
print-sellers is unavoidable, owing to the proximity of 
Soho. That its pavements should be daily crowded by 
French refugees is not deplorable; and, indeed, there 
is a certain charm in walking among these exiles, and 
watching their funny ways and listening to their gay 
conversation. But that the square itself should present 
the disreputable appearance which it does at this mo- 
ment is a disgrace to a civilized community and to an 
important capital. Scenes such as daily transpire in 
Leicester Square would be impossible in a corresponding 
locality in any other metropolis in the world. Bat it 
seems to be nobody’s business. Now and then the 7imes 
calls attention to the metropolitan disgrace in a mild 
leader. Sometimes one hears of a meeting of inhabit- 
ants assembled to protest. But no action is taken. 
The acrobatic performers, the minstrels, the quack doc- 
tors, and the genuine pickpockets follow their various 
avocations unhindered on the spot where Sir Joshua 
once walked secure from intrusion, while the French no- 
blemen on the pavement, looking at the extraordinary 
scene, lift their hands in mute astonishment, thereby 
exposing the well-darned holes under the arms of their 
tunics. 


A missronary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
in Missouri, is responsible for this item, which may give 
an idea of the condition of some of the frontier people, 
among whom he labors for their good : 

~ ‘*T saw in the street recently a singular wagon, from 
“ AH, SARF, YOU HAVE RESOUED ME OF DEATH!” the Ozark Mountains, in Arkansas, containing a man 
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boys and girls, ranging in age from one month 
to twelve years, looking as if they had not been 
washed or combed fur many days, peering out 
from under the wagon cover on all around. 
They had come over one hundred miles on 
wheels made of blocks sawed from a large tree, 
some three feet in diameter. When asked about 
his business, the man replied, ‘Wa’al, mister, I 
hearn there was a factory in these parts, and as 
I split one of my wheels about five years ago 
haulin’ a big holler gum-tree to make a chim- 
bly for my cabin, I jist thought I would come 
here and git some iron bolts, ‘case I hearn they 
will hold it better’n wooden ones; and bein’ as 
Jane and the brats had never bin on the big 
road, I jist thought I would bring ’em on too. 
I tell you, stranger, there's a heap of sights 
here. 
Those ‘‘ brats” are to be citizens, and this mis- 
sionary’s work is to educate and elevate them. 





WE are indebted to an official of the State of 
Oregon for an extract from a debate that recent- 


subject that excited the anxisty of the entire 
community, viz., the ‘‘ Dog bill.” A representa- 


himself right on the record on this topic, arose 


in his place and thus addressed the assembled | 


wisdom : 

“Mr. Speaker, I hope that this bill will pass; 
but, Mr. Speaker, before [ make a speech before | 
the members of this House, who are here to-day 
as representatives of the State of Oregon, I would 
like to know the condition of the bill before this 
House.” 

Tue Speaker. ‘* The question is, Shall the | 
bill pass ?—the vote by which the bill was lost | 
having been reconsidered.” 

GENTLEMAN FROM Baker. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Speak- | 
er, [ hope that this bill will pass this House; and 
I arrogate to myself, Mr. Speaker, as a represent- 
ative of the State of Oregon before the members 
of this House, by virtue of which we are here to- 
day, that the dog element does not prevail.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Downina. ‘ Mr. Speaker, I rise'to a pint 
of order. ‘The gentleman has already spoken on 
the question before.” 

Tue SreaKer. “This is another considera- | 
tion of the bill. ‘The gentleman from Baker has | 
the floor.” 

GENTLEMAN FROM Baker. “ This is a new 
bill, as I understand it, Mr. Speaker, and I—” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Tue Speaker. “ This is not a new bill; it is 
the same bill on which the gentleman addressed 
the House before, but which has come up for re- 
consideration.” 

GENTLEMAN From Baker. ‘‘T thank yon, 
Mr. Speaker. I have a higher sense in behalf | 
of the members of this House, by virtue of which | 
I arrogate to myself to believe that there is no 
rude element that underlies the intellects of this 
House and representatives of the State of Ore- 
gon, by virtue of which I to-day occupy this floor, 
in order to sustain the bill before this House. 
[ Laughter, and cries of ‘* Go on.”] I wish to say | 
this, Mr. Speaker, to the members of this House, 
that this is a question that I do not suppose the 
members of this House seek particularly to oc- 
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and his wife, and their progeny of some twelve | 
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cupy any degree of time with; nevertheless, jt 
being a question that should receive the carefy] 
consideration of the members of this House, In 
my opinion, Mr. Speaker [laughter], based upon 
the sentiments of the members of this House, | 
arrogate to myself to believe [laughter] that 
woolly elements, whose interests are coextensive 
with the latitude and longitude, by virtue of 
which we are here to-day as representatives of 
the people of the State of Oregon, should not be 


| subsidiary to the dog elements, which I hope will 


not prevail. [Great laughter.] Therefore | 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that we will not look on the 
proposition as it comes, by virtue of legislation, 
before this House, with contempt, but that we 
will give it that degree of consideration which it 
should receive in behalf of the members of this 
House, by virtue of which I arrogate—” 

Tue Speaker. “The gentleman's time has 
éxpired, and he will yield the floor.” 





Boru a philosophy and a moral may be found 
in the following, which we heard fall from the 


| lips of the very learned Rev. Dr. Schaff, of this 
ly occurred in the Legislature of that State on a | 


city. It was at a meeting of ministers of the 


| Reformed Church, gathered in the lecture-room 
| of the church which until recently stood at the 
tive from the mining districts, desiring to put 


corner of William and Fulton streets. There 
was a running discussion on the delicate point 
how far we might judge a man’s piety. The 
learned divine took very sensible ground, viz., 


| that a large margin of charity should be given, 


as some men, because of difference of constitu- 
tional temperament, might do things that in 
them would be less sinful than in others more 
favorably constituted. He said that a certain 


| minister of the Reformed Church was presiding 


at a meeting of the consistory of his church, 
when one of the officers considered it his duty to 
differ from his minister on a point of church pol- 
ity. The pastor at this lost his head, and ad- 
vancing to the elder delivered himself in violent 
language, whereat another elder ventured a re- 
monstrance : 

‘*Dominie, you should restrain your temper !” 

‘*Restrain my temper!” reiterated the old 
man. ‘‘I'd have you to know, Sir, that I re- 
strain more temper in five minutes than you do 


” 


in five years! 





Query: Is there any thing in the study of 
Hebrew roots as a specialty in life that affects 
the person so engaged? We recall the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Rev. Professor Packard, of ‘‘ the 
School of the Prophets,” the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. He 
had but just come from New England, and had 
never before seen the persimmon grow. Those 
acquainted with this singular fruit know well that 
it attains a light orange color some time before 
it is ripe, and that at this time it is astringent to 
a degree. ‘The doctor was taking a walk, and 
the glowing persimmons looked very tempting; 
so he thought he must for the first time taste the 
fruit. Its effect upon the good man’s mouth 
was very astonishing, and he became convinced 
that he had been eating the apples of Sodom, or 
some other very poisonous thing. At this mo- 
ment two other professors of the seminary fell 
in with the good man, and were made quite so- 
licitous by his grimaces, which seemed to indicate 
that he had been swallowing by accident some of 


his own formidable roots. One ventured to 
ask, 

** Doctor, what have you been taking ?” 

With manifest effort to untwist his badly 
puckered mouth, the professor ejaculated, 

‘*Po-o-on't speak to me; but let me go home 
and die in the bosom of my family!” 

It is painful to reflect that the incident was 


often made the occasion of merriment among 


the voung theologues, and it is even said that | 
one of them, having a slight symptom of stomach- | 
ache, asked the president of the faculty for per- 


mission to go home. When farther questioned 


why he desired to go home, he said that he had | 
a bad pucker in his mouth and stomach, and, be- | 


al- | 


sides, didn’t feel well, and would like to be 
lowed to die in the bosom of his family. 

Of the complete discomfiture which befell 
the gravity of the president it is not possible to 
tell. 


We don’t profess to know much about this 
sort of thing, but by the best lamps we have, it 


seems to us that the following, taken from a | 


Providence paper, may be called a fair article 
of obituary : 
IN MEMORIAM. 
HENRY T. CORNETT. 

An heart settled upon a thought of understanding 
has ceased to beat, and the remains of an amiable 
Christian gentleman have been carried from the door. 
Through all the “ changes and chances of this mortal 
life” we shall never again be permitted to listen to his 
sensible, appreciative estimates of men and things, 
the product of none but a refined and reflective mind. 
The men of solid bronze have few to take their places. 
A door has closed upon the firm, steadfast tread we 
well remember, coming on visits of courtesy and 
friendship. The feet are resting at “the House of 
the Interpreter;” but the strong religious basis and 
the gentle domestic virtues are recorded in indelible 
characters in a book whose binding and leaves are im- 
perishable. 

“The three fires signify ‘three messengers’ 

To the far-off land where he hath gone. 

The first sayeth, ‘Thou hast passed onward ;’ 

The second, ‘We weep for thee;’ but the third, 

The fire that burneth the strongest, 

That lighteth up the rocks and the palm-trees— 

That fire sayeth, ‘We can never forget thee;’ 

And the Sheik answered the friendly Arabs, 

‘You have well spoken; it hath been said, 

God is great.’” 

Atmy’s, April 8, 1872. 


A Few years since the staid citizens of Ken- 
nebec County, Maine, were amazed at the mur- 
der of a well-known young man in one of the 
most orderly villages in the county. Circum- 
stances that could not be questioned led to the 
arrest of a physician with a large practice, of a 
good family, whose reputation had hitherto been 
without blemish. The county attorney, H. W. 
Paine, had prepared himself to conduct the case 
for the State, but just before the trial a new 
State’s attorney was appointed, who thought that 
this case would bring him into notoriety. 
as he had a legal right, took the case out of the 
hands of Mr. Paine. 

The new attorney felt that the former fair 
character of the accused would go far with the 
jury toward his acquittal, and asked Mr. Paine 
how he should get over that in his plea. ** Why,” 
says Mr. P., ‘* you must cite other cases of a sim- 
ilax character, For example, there was Judas 


Iscariot, who had been on the most intimate | 


terms with his Lord and Master, was one of his 


EDITOR'S 


So he, | 
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chosen friends and family, and yet he betrayed 
| his best friend to his vindictive enemies for the 
| insignificant sum of thirty pieces of silver!” 

| ** Capital, Paine!” exclaimed the new State’s 
attorney, slapping him on his shoulder: ‘* where 
did you find that anecdote ?” 


| Norurine indicates the progress of a people 
| more than the character of its advertisements. 
A friend in Portland, Oregon, sends us one of 
these, clipped from the daily Oregonian, of that 
city, which might be perused with profit by Mr. 
Delmonico. ‘The Mr. Thompson who keeps the 
establishment mentioned below is a hard-work- 
ing blacksmith, and he and his wife run the con- 
cern on the temperance plan : 
THOMPSON’S TWO-BIT HOUSE, 
Front St., bet. Main and Madison, 


NO DECEPTION THERE! 


Hi-you Mvck-a-mvuck, anp Here's Your 
Butt or Fare: 


HREE KINDS OF MEAT FOR DINNER; ALSO 

for Breakfast and Supper. Ham and Eggs every 
other day, and Fresh Fish, Hot Rolls, and Cake in 
abundance. 

Hurry up; and none of your sneering at CHEAP 
BOARDING-HOUSES. Now’s the time to have the 
wrinkles taken out of your bellies after the hard 
winter. 

Board and Lodging. .¢5 00 | Board 

Six NEW rooms. furnished with beds—the BEST in 
town—at my Branch House, corner First and Jefferson. 

lam ready for the BONE and SINEW of the country, 


‘* Hi-you Muck-a-muck” is a phrase in the 
Chinook language for plenty to eat. 


Ir there ever existed a man whose bosom was 
pervaded by a sense of justice, it is a justice of 
the peace in Otsego County, who, ordinarily cor- 
rect in his deportment, in one unguarded moment 
omitted his customary cold water, and roamed 
into the fields of Bacchus. He became a boozy 
J.P., and next morning had the resulting head- 
ache. He became disgusted with himself, and 
resolved not only to make an expiation, but 
to vindicate the outraged Jaw. At the usual 
hour he entered his office, formally opened court, 
called his own name as defendant in a suit for 
having violated a certain statute, and then asked 
the prisoner what he had to say. In the role 
of prisoner he pleaded guilty to the offense, said 
it was a shame for a man of his years and po- 
sition, but hoped ‘‘ the Court” would not be too 
severe on him, as he was determined to reform. 

‘*The prisoner will stand up,” said the stern 
old justice. Then the prisoner arose. 

‘* Now,” said the justice, ‘‘I am very sorry 
you have been brought into this court on a charge 
which so seriously affects your good name and 
standing in society. You have set a bad example, 
|} and if you go on at this rate, you will bring sor- 
row and disgrace on yourself and family. I sen- 
tence you to pay a fine of ten dollars and costs, 
or to thirty days’ imprisonment in the county 
jail.” 

The ‘‘ prisoner” said he would prefer to pay 
the fine; and when the court closed he. walked 
over to the poor-master of the town and paid the 
ten dollars. 





In the quaint old town of Middleborongh, 
Massachusetts, the Sturtevant family lived for 
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several generations. At one time a dog that 
was a favorite with all the boys of the reigning 
family was killed by some unknown miscreant, 
and Harry Sturtevant, desirous of perpetuating 
his memory, buried him with due honors, and 
erected a head-stone on which was this original 
epitaph : 
Here lie the bones of a poor dog, 
Renowned for faith and bravery: 
He died by hostile hands incog. 
His name was Pompey Savery. 

Soon after Harry's brother Coroade came home, 
and joined in the general grief at the untimely 
demise of the favorite, but was indignant at the 
contumelious inscription, which, for the sake of 
the rhyme, attached to a member of their aristo- 
cratic family the plebeian name of Savery, that 


to be the guest of Recorder Hackett at the 
South Side Club, Long Island, of which his 
honor is president. The Recorder himself is as 
certain to bring down his victim at thirty yards 
as he is to ‘‘ send up” his victim for thirty years, 
provided the criminal be sufficiently naughty, 


| One fine morning while pacing the piazza the 


noble Briton saw approaching an old negro hay- 
ing in one hand a rickety flint-lock shot-gun, 


|and in the other some twenty odd woodcock, 
| Accosting the African, the gentleman said, ‘Ah, 


being the cognomen of the previous owner of his | 


puppyship. 
be done, Coroade added to the epitaph the fol- 
lowing stanza : 
Here from his birth-place soon he came, 
The woodchucks, skunk, and mink to hunt; 


And when he changed his home, his name 
Was changed to Pompey Sturtevant. 


CERTAINLY we believe this story, for it comes 
from a respectable man of Paducah, Kentucky, 
who knows the party : 


saloon recite some rather tall narratives of ex- 
ploits with the rifle, told the following singular 
instance of a gun hanging fire: He had snapped 
his gun at a gray squirrel, and the cap had ex- 
ploded; but the piece not going off, he took it 


So, determined that justice should | 


| 


from his shoulder, looked down into the barrel, | 
and saw the charge just starting, when, bringing | 
it to his shoulder again, it went off and killed | 


the squirrel. 


Tue appetite of the American gentleman, 
encouraged by the pleasing toil and recreation 
of foreign travel, is something refreshing to the 
serving-man who standeth behind in the Conti- 
nental inn. One of our sons of freedom at 
3erne, unable to resist the cravings of his appe- 
tite, pitched into a large dish of grass. The 
waiter mildly informed him that it was intended 


for dessert, and that he had better eat some- | 


thing else first. But our American, pronouncing 
the word dessert as desert, replied, fiercely, as 
if just from the Geneva Conference, ‘*‘ Desert! 
I don’t care if it’s a wilderness, it’s good. I’m 
going to eat it all.” 


that are much more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. But we have, finally, a definition given 
on the witness stand in an amusing breach-of- 
promise case. The counsel for the plaintiff re- 
monstrated with the witness for using the word. 
‘*T am,” said he, ‘fan old bachelor, and don’t 
understand courtship. How is it done? 
is courtship ?” 

The witness, who, being a married lady, might 


What | 


reasonably be expected to answer by the light of | 


her own experience, defined it thus: ‘* Looking 
at each other, taking hold of each other's hands, 
and all that kind of thing.” 

DurineG the season just passed an English 
gentleman, familiar with gun and rod, happened 


my good fellow, that’s a fine string of birds you 
have.” , 

‘*Yes, Sah, dem’s good birds, and no mis- 
take.” 

‘* Pray, my man, did you shoot them here- 
about ?” 

** Yes, Sah, shot ’em all round here.” 

** Ah, ‘pon my w-o-r-d, that’s v-e-ry extraor- 
dinary, And did you” (pointing to the old gun) 
** shoot them with that singular instrument ?” 

“Yes, Sah, every one of em.” 

“*And may I ask if you shot them on the 
wing ?” 

**De what?” 

“*On the wing.” 

** Yes, Sah—shoot ’em on de wing, shoot ’em 
on de head, shoot ‘em on de tail—shoot ’em any 


| where.” 
Ben Watson having heard a stranger in Colt’s | 


The English party turned away in disgust, and 
weit to make certain inquiries of the Recorder, 


Tue neatest of the many clever hits that have 
been made against the Darwinian theory is this, 
by witty Mr. Mortimer Collins : 

There was an Ape in the days that were earlier; 

Centuries passed and his hair grew curlier ; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

Then he was a Man and a Positivist. 


Dovsttrss the progress of the woman move- 
ment in this country and in England will pre- 
vent a return to the cheery old custom that used 
to prevail in England of selling one’s wife where 
one had one that he was willing to part with, at 
a great discount, for cash. In a book on the 
‘* Antiquities of Great Britain” we find the fol- 
lowing: 

‘**'The superstition that a wife is a marketable 
commodity was entertained, to his misfortune, 
yy one Parson Cheken, in the reign of Queen 
Mary; for in his diary, Henry Machyn notes, 
under the year 1553, ‘ The xxiiij of November 
dyd ryd in a cart Cheken, parson of Sant Neco- 


| las Coldabbay, round about London, for he sold 
| ys wyff to a bowcher.’ 
CovurtsutP is one of those things, you know, | 


” 


The superstition would soon die out if the turn 
of the market was always in the direction indi- 
cated in the old ballad below : 


A jolly shoe-maker, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 
A jolly shoe-maker, John Hobbs; 

He married Jane Carter, no damsel was smarter, 
But she was a Tartar, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 
But she was a Tartar, Jane Hobbs! 


He tied a rope to her, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

He tied a rope to her, Jane Hobbs; 

Like a lamb to the slaughter, to Smithfield he brought 
1eT, 

But nobody bought her, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

But nobody bought her, Jane Hobbs! 


“Oh, who wants a wife 2” cried Hobbs, cried Hobbs, 


| Oh, who wants a wife?” cried Hobbs; 


But somehow they tell us those wife-dealing fellows 
Were all of them sellers, like Hobbs, like Hobbs, 


| Were all of them sellers, like Hobbs! 








